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Art. 1. An Epistle to a Friend; with other Poems; by the Aue 
t 


of The Pleasures of Memory. 4to. pp. 54. 28. 6d. Cadell 
nd Davies. 1798. 







Monthly Review has now become a Veteran in the 
public service ; and yet we trust that it has not hitherto 
discovered any symptoms of that least pardonable infirmity of 
age, the tendency to decry our cotemporaries, and to discou- 
rage their efforts by exaggerated praises of departed writers.— 
We have indeed ever been * /audatores temporis acti,” but have 
felt ourselves equally inclined to approve and to admire what- 
ever the industry, the science, or the taste of the present times 
may have contributed to the stock of useful knowlege or li- 
* beral amusemeft.—The disposition to undervalue the writers 
of our own days appears most frequently, and perhaps most 
prejudicially, in the rank assigned to works of genius: for few 
indeed are the authors of this class, to whom the Public can 
say as Horace did to Augustus, 


“© Prasenti tibi maturos largimur bonores.’? 


The rapturous  pleneiins excited by the discovery of truth 
may console the Mathematician, the Philosopher, and the Di- 
vine, for the neglect or the injustice of their coévals: but 
Fame is the Poet’s richest recompence 3 and, defrauded of this 
by dullness or by envy, his imagination decays and dies. 

We have some pride in recollecting that, on the first anony- 
mous appearance of the writer whose poems are the subject of 
this article, we foresaw his triumph, and did justice to his ta- 
lents *,— When, after a considerable interval, he came before 
us again with that much read and much admired work * The 
Pleasures of Memory,” we again were forward to pay our tri- 
bute of applause to his taste and geniys +. 

The Epistle now published is of a more masculine character, 
without falling below his former compositions in elegance or 





* See M. Review for July 1 786. + See M. Review for June 1792. 
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in feeling. It is at once correct and spirited, classic and ort. 
ginal.—Perhaps no writer has so completely overcome the 
common temptation of introducing one line for the sake of an. 
other, or has attained to such a finish in the expression, without 
degenerating into hardness or stiffness of manner, 

Where all is so highly wrought, it is difficult to select for 
insertion: but, as we are unwilling to deprive our pages of 
any interesting ornament, we shall extract a few passages ag 
specimens of the beauties which the reader will find in the 
perusal of the whole. 


The Epistle opens with an Invitation, and a distant view of a 
Filla : 


‘When, with a Reaumur’s skill, thy curious mind ; 
Has class’d the insect-tribes of human kind, By og 
Each with ‘it’s busy hum, or, gilded wing, ae 
It’s subtle web-work, or it’s venom’d string ; 

Let me, ‘to claim a few unvalued hours, 

Point the green lane that leads thro” fern and flowers ; 
The shelter’d gate that opens to my field, 

And the white front thro’ mingling elms reveal’d.? 


The author then sketches with a.master’s pencil the moving 
picture before his windows: 


* Oft o’er the mead, at pleasing distance, pass 
Browsing the hedge by fits the pannier’d ass ; 
The idling shepherd-boy, with rude delight, 
Whistling his dog to mark the pebble’s flight ; 
And in her kerchief blue the cottage maid, 
‘With brimming pitcher from the shadowy glade — 


Let us now enter and take a survey of the apartments: 


¢ Here no state-chambers.in long line unfold, 
Bright with broad mirrors, rough with fretted gold; 
Yet modest ornament, with use combin’d, 
Attracts the eye to exercise the mind. 
Small change of scene, small space his home requires,. 
Who leads a life of satisfied desires. 

‘ What tho’ no marble breathes, no canvas glows, 

From every point a ray of genius flows ! 
Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 
That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will ; 
And cheaply circulates, thro’ distant climes,. 
The fairest relics of the purest times. 
Here from the mould to conscious being start 
Those finer forms, the miracles of art ; 

. Here chosen gems, imprest on sulphur, shiney, 
That slept for ages in a second mine ; 
And here the faithful graver dares to trace 
A Micuaev’s grandeur, and a Rapuagv’s grace! 
Thy gallery, Florence, gilds my humble walls, 
And my low roof the Vatican recalls !? 
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In the supper-scene, he has not forgotten the © odoris mala 
rvecentis” of Juvenal: 


‘ While blushing fruits thro’ scatter’d leaves invite, 
Still clad in bloom, and veil’d in azure light.’ 


The Cold Bath has its appropriate decorations, and is intros 
sluced with a new and natural sentiment: 


‘ Tho’ my thatch’d bath no rich mosaic knows, 
A limpid spring with unfelt current flows. 
Emblem of Life! which still as we survey, 
Seems motionless, yet ever glides away ! 
The shadowy walls record, with attic art, 
The strength and beauty that it’s waves impart, 
Here Tuetis, bending with a mother’s fears, 
Dips her dear boy, whose pride restrains his tears. 
There, Venus, rising, shrinks with sweet surprize, 
As her fair self reflected seems to rise !’ 


Who will not wish to be the companion of his summere 
walk ? 


‘ When spring bursts forth in blossoms thro’ the vale, 
And her wild music triumphs in the gale, 
Oft with my book I muse from stile to stile ; 
Oft in my porch the listless noon beguile, 
Framing loose numbers, till declining day 
Thro’ the green trellis shoots a crimson ray : 
Till the west-wind leads on the twilight hours, — > 
And shakes the fragrant bells of closing flowers.’ 


We conclude our short extracts with the poet’s general plan 
of life : 


‘ Thus in this calm recess, so richly fraught 
With mental light, and luxury of thought ; 
Thus, while the world but claims it’s proper patt, 
Oft in the head, but never in the heart, 
My life steals on; (O could it blend with thine !) 
Careless my course, yet not without design. 
So thro’ the vales of Loire the bee-hives glide 
The light raft dropping with the silent tide; 
So, till the laughing scenes are lost in night, 
The busy vee wing their various flight, 
Culling unnumber’d sweets from nameless flowers, 
That scent the vineyard in it’s purple hours.’ 


We cannot pass unnoticed a few original and happy epithets : 
‘ His spangling shower when frost the wizard flings.’ 
The arrowy North—the murmaring market-place. 

Some shorter poems are added, of a different but not in- 
ferior merit.— We are certain that our reader will thank us 
for detaining him a little Jonger with the following verses, 
which are at once most touching and most elegant ; 

Cc2 &- Verses 
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© Verses to a Friend on his Marriage. 


‘On thee, blest youth, a father’s hand confers 
The maid thy earliest, fondest wishes knew. 
Each soft enchantment of the soul is hers ; 
Thine be the joys to firm attachment due. 


‘ As on she moves with hesitating grace, 
She wins assurance-from his soothing voice ; 
And, with a look the pencil could not trace, 
Smiles thro’ her blushes, and confirms the choice. 


. ge the fine tremors of her feeling frame ! 

o thee she turns—forgive a virgm’s fears ! 
To thee she turns with surest, tenderest elaim; 
Weakness that charms, reluctance that endears 


* At each response the sacred rite requires, 
From her full bosom bursts the unbidden sigh. 
A strange mysterious awe the scene inspires ; 
And on her lips the trembling accents die. 

* O’er her fair face what wild emotions play ! 
What lights and shades in sweet confusion blend ! 


Soon shall they fly, glad harbingers of day, 
A\nd‘settled sunshine on her soul descend ! 


* Ah soon, thine own confest, extatic thought ! 
That hand shall strew each flinty path with flowers ; 
And those blue eyes, with mildest lustre fraught, : 
Gild the calm current of domestic hours !” 


A double incongruity of metaphor is observable in the last 
two lines ;—the ‘ lustre’ of ‘ blue eyes” cannot strictly be said 


to * gild,’ and certainly a ¢ current’ cannot be gilded, Shayp. 





Art. Il. Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical and Philosophical Dictionary. 


(Art. concluded, see M. R. for February, p. 201. ] 


‘TH composers of Encyclopedias bear, in their views and 
fortune, some resemblance to the chiefs that have aimed 
at universal empire ;—who, with a wide scope of ambition, 
regarded the number more than the security of their con- 
quests, and, with arms in their hands, might be said to have 
visited nations rather than to have subdued them. Were we to 
carry the comparison farther, we should say that those authors, 
who, disdaining a slight view or superficial knowlege of any 
science, have diligently and circumspectly examjned its nature, 
ascertained its principles, established its limits, and chastened 
its language, resemble the old Romans who considered no 
country as conquered till it had been thoroughly explored, 
and every part of it rendered accessible by the construction of 
roads or highways. It is not for fair criticism, however, to 
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apply objections, apparently valid against the general plan of a 
work, to any particular specimen ; and it may be urged that 
no true objection exists against the plan of the performance; 
and that all defects are to be attributed rather to the backward 
state of knowlege, than tothe nature of the compilement, which 
may be conceived so extensive in its design and perfect in its 
execution, as to supersede the use of other books of science.— 
Yet, as we must calculate on knowlege as it really stands, not 
speculate on an ideal estimate of it, we may safely conclude 
that a work treating of the sciences, their history, their analysis, 
&c. does not contain all the information on particular subjects 
that is required by an active mind ;—so that the merit of a pro- 
duction such as the present hinges on its excellence as an epi- 
rome or abstract of a more general publication, which we may 
conceive to impart the most copious and complete knowlege. 
In an abstract, then, of a given bulk, there should be a 
certain division appropriate to each department of science, and 
that in proportion to its dignity.—'l’o adjust this proportion is 
a nice and difficult consideration; it must depend on the au- 
thor’s judgment, yet it may not be regulated by ir, for it may 
happen that the circumstances of inclination, opportunity, ot 
profession * have inclined him to an undue preference of cer- 
tain branches of science 3 or the previous and better knowlege of 
them may necessarily lead to their more digested, full, and 
clear account. It is therefore very reasonable to expect that a 
multifarious work, if the production of an individual, will be 
of an unequal and varied excellence; and the obvious and na- 
tural remedy for this inequality is to be sought in the variety of 
pursuits and extent of knowlege, which may be derived from 


‘acombination of writers ; who, by the union of their labours, 


by the difference of their talents, by mutual hints, and by re- 
ciprocation of ideas, may render the composition uniform in its 
plan. and execution. What has been done in similar works 
gave rise to these remarks.~-More, if neceflary, might be 
added: ** Hoc quemadmodum fieri possit, nonnulla nebis in mentem 
veniunt, et multa reperiri possunt.” (Czesar.) 

In the present Dictionary, we remark that, though almost all 
the parts are respectable, and some even of high merit, others 
have met with disproportioned or inadequate consideration. 
The frequent, quotations, also, (and these given without criti- 
cism or animadversion,) from authors who have invented 
different systems, mark indecision of judgment, and de- 











_™ Adamant homines scientias et contemplationes particulares ; aut quia 
authores et inventores se earum credunt 3 aut quia plurimum in illis opere 
posucrunt, tisq, maxime assueverunt. Bacos—Novum Organum. 
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fective arrangement of ideas. Too much room and too Kittle 
consideration have been given to those sciences which, as Lord 
Bacon says, ‘* have better intelligence and confederacy with 
the imagination of man than with his reason.”—'The many 
contradictory hypotheses and opposite systems, likewise, of 
learned men, given without comment, must strike the reader ; 
may bewilder his mind; may lead him to Jament the infantile 
state of knowlege; or may make him doubt the certainty of 
those determinations which have been esteemed the best and 
the surest of human reason.— We proceed now in our parti- 
cular observations on the work. The second volume is 
before us. ‘ 
Letrer L.mArt. Lever.—Dr. H. says: 


¢ In all levers, the universal property is, that the effect of either 
the weight or the power, to turn the lever about the fulcrum, is dix 
rectly as its intensity and its distance from the prop, that is, as di, 
where d denotes the distance, and ¢ the intensity, strength, or weight; 
&c. of the agent. For it is evident that at a double distance it will 
have a double effet ; at a triple distance a triple effect ; and so on; 
also that a double intensity produces a double effect ; a triple, a triple; 
and so on; therefore universally the effect is as di the product of the 


two.’ . 
This can scarcely be meant as strict and legal reasoning ; it 
is vague, and of a reprehensible nature;—were it admitted 


and applied to the solar system, it would overturn all that 
Newton has done. 


In page 22, Dr. H. thus proceeds : 


‘ Writers on mechanics commonly demonstrate this proportion? . 
(that of weights being inversely as their distances from the fulcrum) » 


‘in a very absurd manner, viz. by supposing the lever put into mo- 
tion about the prop, -and then inferring that, because the momenta 
of two bodies are equal, when placed upon the’ lever at such distances, 
that these distances are reciprocally proportional to the weiglits of 
the bodies, that therefore this is also the proportion in the case of an 
equilibrium ; which is an attempt absurdly to demonstrate a thing 
supposing the contrary, that a body is at rest, by supposing-it to be 


in motion.’ 


So far the observations are just. He adds: 1 shall give 
here a new and universal demonstration of the property, on 
the pure principles of rest and pressure, or force only.’ Asa 
figure is requisite, we are obliged to omit its demonstration, 
and therefore cannot state our objections against its accuracy 
and universality : but we protest against the novelty of the de- 
monstration, which may be found in a treatise published by 
Dr. Hamilton, styled Essay on the Principles of Mechanics.” 

A strict demonstration of the property of the lever is cer- 


tainly desirable, as the demoifStrations both of seoenand 
an 
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and Newton are liable to objections, In the demonstration 
of Archimedes, it is assumed, as a principle, that, “if a 
number of weights be suspended on the arms of a- lever, at 
points equidistant from each other, then. their efficacy to 
make the lever revolve is the same as if placed at a point 
bisecting the distance of the points of suspension.” This 
principle has been controverted as not in its nature evident, 
and hitherto it has not been proved by the assumption of a 
more simple one.—In the demonstration of Newton, it is as- 
sumed that ‘ the effect of the power is the same, to what- 
ever point in the line of direction in which it acts it is applied.” 
The principle here assumed is a very simple one; which cir- 
cumstance gives the latter demonstration an advantage over that 
of Archimedes. : 

Under this letter (£) are contained several valuable articles ; 
asy Lens, Levelling, Leyden, Life Annuities, Light, Lightning, 
Logarithms, Longitude; BioGRapiux,— Lagny, Landen, Leibnitz, 
Leuwenhoek, Lilly, Lisle, Longomontanus. 

Letrer M. Art. Mills.—Here the respective advantages 
of the overshot and undershot whec!s are stated as differently 
determined by Desaguliers, Belidor, and Smeaton. This latter’ 
gentleman, it is known, made very curious and accurate expe- 
riments, which were communicated to the Royal Society.— 
In regardto the disagreement between the results of these experi’ 
ments and the conclusions from theory, Mr. Smeaton inferred, 
(as he had made the experiments, with the greatest care,) that 
this difference arose from deficiency in the theory rather than 
from the obstacles which prevented its application to the com- 
plicated motion of engines. —In the case of water striking the 
floats of a wheel in motion, he found that the greatest effect 
of the wheel was when its velocity was nearly one half of the 
velocity of the water that strikes it: whereas Parent, Maclau- 
rin, and Desaguliers, determined it to be bycalculation only one- 
third.— Mr. Atwood, in his treatise on Rectilinear Motion, gave 
the same result; and, noticing Mr. Smeaton’s experiments, 
yet considering the evidence which supports the theory that 
gave this result to be scarcely less than mathematical, he used 
Mr. Smeaton’s experiments as a means of discovering how far 
the unavoidable imperfections of construction, the resistance: 
of friction, &c. caused them to deviate trom the truth. Dr.H. 
has given an extract from the transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, of a Paper published by Mr. W. Waring, 
who vindicates the assertion of Mr.Smeaton on the deficiency 
of the theory, that determined the effect of Mills, &c. and, 
shews the agreement of his (Mr. Smeaton’s)-experiments with 
the results of calculations founded on more true and: accurate 
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principles than had been admitted into the old theory. It ap- 
pears that the errors of Mr. Atwood, &c. arose from as- 
suming the force of the water against the wheel to be in the 
duplicate ratio of the velocity, whereas its force against a wheel 


in motion is in the simple direct proportion of the relative 
velocity. 


In page 120, we remark an oversight of the author, or pro- 
bably a mistake of the printer.—It is there stated that, accord- 
ing to Newton, the power of the moon to raise tides. is to 
that of the sun as 64:1; whereas, in the Principia, the pro- 
portion is stated to be that of 4.4815: 1. 


The Art. Moon isa very valuable one, and abundant in useful 
and important matter. 


Perpetual Motion.—The attempt to construct a machine of 
perpetual motion has experienced repeated failures; and some 
mathematicians think that they have established a complete 
proof of the impracticability of the scheme; yet the hope 
of constructing a self-moving machine is not hitherto aban- 
doned.—Dr. H. thus states the arguments against the prac- 
ticability of the scheme: 


‘ Action and re-action it is allowed are always equal ; and a body 
that gives any quantity of motion to another always loses just so much 
of its own; but under the present state of things, the resistance of 
the air, the friction of the parts of machines, &c. do necessarily re- 
tard every motion. ‘To continue the motion therefore, either, first, 
there must be a supply from some foreign cause ; which in a perpe- 
tual motion is excluded: or, zdly, all resistance from the friction of 
the parts of matter must be removed; which necessarily implies a 
change in the nature of things: or, 3dly, and lastly, there must be 
some method of gaining a force equivalent to what is lost, by the 
artful disposition and combination of mechanic powers ; to which last 
point then all endeavours are to be directed: but by what means 
such force should be gained, is still a mystery. The multiplication 
of powers or forces, it is certain, avails nothing ; for what is gained 
in power is lost in time, so that the quantity of motion still remains 
the same. This is an inviolable law of nature, by which nothing 1s 
left to art but the choice of the several combinations that may pro- 
duce the same effect. 

¢ There are various ways by which absolute force may be gained ; 
but since there is always an equal gain in opposite directions, and no 
increase obtained in the same direction; in the circle of actions ne- 
cessary to make a perpetual movement, this gain must be presently 
lost, and will not serve for the necessary expence of force employed 
in overcoming friction, and the resistance of the medium. And 
therefore, though it could be shewn, that, in an infinite number of 
bodies, or in an infinite machine, there could be a gain of force for 
ever, and a motion continued to infinity, it does not follow that a 
perpetual movement can be made. That which was proposed by 
M. Leibnitz, in the Leipsic Acts of 1690, as a consequence of the 
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common estimation of the forces of bodies in motion, is of this kind, 
and for this and other reasons ought to be rejected.’ 


We cannot think this statement fair, nor the arguments con- 
vincing : for, if we asked an advocate for the practicability of a 
perpetual motion, what, in general terms, was proposed to be 
done? would he state the proposition to be that by which re- 
action should be made to exceed action? or that by which mo- 

P tion after communication should be made greater than it was 

before? Such a statement would necessarily, and from the 
very meaning of terms, involve an absurdity; and therefore 
the general arguments, that have been adduced against the 
feasibility of the scheme, are rightly esteemed to contain a 
paralogism. ‘That there is a presumption of a high nature 
a against the scheme, from the numerous failures which it 
has experienced, is indeed true; and it is more easy and 
more satisfactory to point out the defects of specific schemes, 
than to attempt a general proof of the impracticability of all *. 

Under this Letter (47) are the Articles Magic Squares, 

Magnetism, Magnitude, Maps, Matter, and Measures :—Bto- 








J | * Mr. Atwood, in his treatise on Rectilinear Motion, infers from 
the result of Proposition 30th (page 272) that, when any motion 
is generated by the descent of a heavy body, and this motion is after- 
ward employed to elevate another weight, the altitude of the elevated 
weight into jts quantity of matter will always be less than the altitude 
from which the former descended, multiplied into the body itself ;— 
and therefore, if the operation were repeated and another weight ele- 
vated, the motion generated by the prior descent would be dimi- 
nished ; this diminution being the consequence of every successive 
elevation, until the motion is entirely destroyed.—He then adds, 


*“* This seems to strengthen those arguments which have been urged 
to shew the impossibility of a machine possessing the principle of per- 
petual motion within itself ; and it is worthy of remark, that the con- 
tinual loss of motion, above demonstrated, is wholly independent of the 
effects of friction, and arises from the inertia of the system only ; and 
this in fact seems to be the greatest obstacle which prevents the con- 
struetion of a self-mover: for, notwithstanding what has been urged 
concerning the effects of friction and the air’s resistance, in order to 
account for the failure of the ‘very many attempts to execute this fa- 
mous project, it does not seem that they are such very material impe- 
diments to the success of it: for, if it were possible from the principles 
of mechanics, independent of all obstacles, to generate motion in a body 
by the descent of a weight through any space, so that this motion when 
applied to raise a weight equal to the former, could elevate it to an zl- 
titude in the smallest degree greater than that from which the formet 
weight descended ; the reason does not appear why the same means, by 
which this small mechanical advantage was gained, should not*be em- 
ployed in accumulating a still greater accession of mechanic force, such 
as would be more than sufficiént to overcome the effects of friction and 
other resistances.’”? 
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GRAPHY, Maclaurin, Mager, Meibonius, Mercator, Mersenne, 
Molyneux, Muller, Regio Montanus, Munster, and Musschene 
broek. 
Lerrer N.—As the Biocrapyy occupies a considerable 
portion of the present work, we shall here give a specimen of” 
it; which, however, we cannot commend for its style so 
warmly as we could wish, nor for a judicious selection of import- 
ant and interesting anecdotes. Itis from the Life of Newton: 


¢ Newton, (Sir Jsaac,) one of the greatest philosophers and ma- 
thematicians the world has produced; was born at Woolstrop in Lin- 
colnshire on Christmas-day 1642. He was descended from the eldest 
branch of the family of Sir John Newton, Bart. who were Lords of 
the Manor of Woolstrop, and had been possessed of the estate for 
about two centuries before; to which they had removed from West- 
ley, in the same county, but originally they came from the town of 
Newton in Lancashire. Other accounts say, | think more truly, that 
he was the only child of Mr. John Newton of Colesworth, near Gran- 
‘ tham in Lincolnshire, who had there an estate of about 120]. ayear, 
which he kept in his own hands. His mother was of the ancient and 
opulent family of the Ayscoughs, or Askews, of the same county. 
Our author losing his father while he was very young, the care of his 
education devolved on his mother, who, though she married again 
after his father’s death, did not neglect to improve, by a: liberal edu-. 
cation, the promising genius that was observed in: her son. 

¢ At twelve years of age, by the advice of his maternal uncle, he 
was sent to the grammar school at Grantham, where he made a good 
proficiency in the languages, and laid the foundation of his future 
studies. Even here was observed in hima strong inclination to figures 
and philosophical subjects. One trait of this early disposition is 
told of him: he had’then a rude method of measuring the force of 
the wind blowing against him, by observing how much farther he 
could leap in the direction of the wind, or blowing on his back, than 
he could leap the contrary way, or opposed to the wind: an early 
mark of his original infantine genius. After a few years spent here, 
his mother took him home; intending, as she had no other child, to 
have the pleasure of his company ; aad that, after the manner of his 
father a him, he should occupy his own estate. , 

¢ But instead of minding the markets, or the business of the farm, 
he was always studying and poring over his books, even by stealth, 
from his mother’s knowledge. On one of these occasions, his uncle 
discovered him one day in a hay-loft at Grantham, whither he had 
been sent to the market, working a mathematical problem ; and hav- 
ing otherwise observed the boy’s mind to be uncommonly bent on 
learning, he prevailed upon his sister to part with him; and he was 
accordingly sent, in 1660, to Trinity College in Cambridge, where 
his uncle, having himself been a member of it, had still many friends. 
Isaac was soon taken notice of by Dr. Barrow, who was soon after 
appointed the first Lucasian professor of mathematics ; and observing 
his bright genius, contracted a great friendship for him. At his out- 
setting here, Euclid was first put into his hands, as usual, but cee 
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author was soon dismissed; seeming to him too plain and easy, and 
unworthy of taking up his time. He understood him almost before 
he read him; and a cast of his eye upon the contents of his theorems 
was sufficient to make him master of them*; and as the analytical 
method of Des Cartes was then much in vogue, he particularly ap- 
plied to it, and Kepler’s Optics, &c. making several improvements on 
them, which he entered upon the margins of the books as‘he went on, 
as his custom was in studying any author.’ 


Newtonian Philosophy —The size of the present work, and 
the dignity of the subject, perhaps required greater scope than 
has been given to so important an article. 

Under this Letter (NV) is a very capital Article on Naviga- 
tion; we have also the Lives of Napier, Needham, Newton 
{ John), Newton (Isaac), Nonus, and Nostradamus. 

Under the Lerrer O, are the Articles Optics and Oval, 
and the Lives of Oldenburg, Oughtred, aud Ozanam. 

LetrerP. In p. 216, Dr. H. says, * We observe this striking 
difference between the motions that are communicated by elastic 
and by non-elastic bodies, viz. that a non-elastic body, by 
striking, communicates to the body it strikes, exactly its whole 
momentum; as is evident.’ This is a mistake, or we very 
much misapprehend the author; for, in the most simple case, 
when the two non-elastic bodies are equal, and one at rest, 
the quantity of motion communicated by the impact of the 
striking body is half of its momentum.—Again, ‘ It is a gene- 
ral law of nature, that no motion, nor force, can be generated, 
nor destroyed, nor changed, but by some cause which must 
produce an equal quantity in the opposite direction. And this 
being the case in one body, or two bodies, it must neceflarily 

* Did we not know Dr. H. to be a geometsician, we might not 
wonder that he should write thus. It was excusable in Dr. Johnson 
to speak “‘ of gigantick and stupendous intelligences who grasp a 
system by intuition, and bound forward from one series of conclusions 
to another without regular steps through intermediate propositions ;” 
for he was no geometrician: but, according to common estimation, 
and the pronounced opinion of able mathematicians, to bound from 
proposition to proposition, &c. and to take as self evident that which 
admits of demonstration, are the characteristics of vague reasoning, 
Had Newton really discovered ‘¢ a short and royal road to Geometry t,”? 
he would most probably have published his discovery.—This anecdote 
reflects no honour on either Sir Isaac Newton or his Biographer. 

+ We recommend to Dr. H.’s perusal the following aphorism of 
Lord Bacon: ‘* Nullo modo fieri potest, ut axiomata per argumenta- 
tionem constituta ad inventionem novorum operum valeant 5 quia subtilitas 
tature subtilitatem argumentandi multis partibus superat.”’ 


t Vide Mr. Malton’s work, so entitled, M.R. vol. lii. 
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be the case in all bodies, and in the whole solar system, since 
all bodies act upon one another.’ This cannot be held as strict 
reasoning. ‘The author does not seem aware on what evidence 
these axioms, or general laws of nature, are admitted. We 
assent to these axioms or laws of nature, observing them to hold 
universally, not in one or two cases, but in all that aré cog- 
nizable. Observation and experience establish the truth of these 
laws.—The proof of them indeed falls short of mathematical 
certainty, yet rests on an induction of a very high nature, aided 
by experiments which, the more accurately they are made, 
give results more nearly coincident with the laws of motion *. 

Under this Letter (P) are the Articles, Parabola, Parallax, 
Pendulum, Pentagraph, Persian Wheel, Perspective, Pile, Planets, 
Planetarium, Pneumatics, Preeession, Porisms, Prime and Comes 
posite Numbers (table of), Projectiles, Proportionals, Pullies, 
Pump, and Pyrometer: —BroGrarHy, Pagan, Pappus, Pardus, 
Parent, Pascal, Perry, Petit, Petty, Philolaus, Picard, Piccolo- 
mini, Plato, Pringle, Proclus, Ptolemy, Purbach, and Pytha- 
Loras. 

Lerrer R.—The merit of any work, of a nature similar to 
that of the present Dictionary, necessarily depends more on 
the judgment with which the several parts are selected and ar- 
ranged, than on the originality of the author with regard to 
invention.— We notice, however, with pleasure, any new doc- 
trines, or discoveries, or the detection of fallacy in the old 
systems. There has been a mistake of long continuance and 


considerable moment, in the doctrine of Resistances. In the | 


case of a projected body, the resistance was deemed inconsi- 
derable, and the curve was described as parabolic; till it was 
shewn that, in particular cases, the resistance of the air to 
the body’s motion was 20 times its weight, and that the curve 
described was of the hyperbolic kind (nearly). Again, the 
range of bombs and balls, according to the old theory, was 
20 or 30 miles; whereas the actual range, on experiment, ap- 
peared to be between 2 and 3 miles. ‘lhe discoveries of Sir 
}. Newton and Mr. Robins, towards affording a more perfect 
theory of resistance, are known.—The last named author, 
however, observing that the resistance did not follow the law 
of the square of the velocity, laid down two positions for cases 
in which the velocity was less or greater than 1100 feet in a 
second; here, however, he mistook; for it would follow, 





* The arguments 2 posteriori establish in part the truth of these 
laws of motion, when they are assumed as principles ; and, by strict 
geometrical reasoning, conclusions are adduced agreeing with matter 
of fact. 
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from these positions, that there is an abrupt change in the 
law of the resistance, not a gradual one, as is really the case. 
Dr. Hutton has made many and valuable experiments on the 
resistance of the air, both with the whirling table, and with 
cannon-balls of all sizes, from rlb. to 6lb. and with other 
bodies. From these experiments, he has obtained the real 
resistance to bodies for all velocities, from 1 to 2000 feet per 
second; and he promises to give, in future, their particular 
results and details.—A general table of these results he has 
exhibited in the present volume, which we shall copy: 














Large Hemisphere. Cone. | Resist. as 
Small He- ‘ Whol the Power 
Velocity | misphere Cylinder, GI “wu of the Ve- 
per Sec. | Flat Sice.| Flat Side.| round. Vertex, Base. ode. locity. 
feet. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. 
028} .ost| .0o20] .028| .064] .o5o| .027 





: 048 | .096} .039{ +048] .109] .0g0! .047 
5 .072 | «148] .063| -071 | .162] 1143} .068 
6 -103 | .211] .092| -093] .225] .205] .094 
7 o141 | .284] 123] +129 | -298] .278)| .t25 
8 -184 | .368| .160}] -168 | .382] .360| .162 
9 233 | .464] -199] +211} -478] .456)| .205 
10 | .287| .573| .242|] -260] .587| .565 
II -349 | -698| .292] +315 | +712) .688] .310 | 2.052 
12 418 | .836] .347] -376] -850! .826]| .370 | 2.042 
13 492} 988] -409] -440]/ 1.000! .979]| -435 | 2.036 
14 | -573/ 1-154] -478] -5t2] 1.106) 1.145] -505 | 2.031 
1s | .661! 1.336] .552) +589 | 1-340) 1.327 | .§81 | 2.031 
16 -754| 1.538] -634| -673 1.546 | 1.526 | .663 | 2.033 
17 853] 1.757] 722] -762 | 1.763! 1.745 | 752 | 2.038 
18 959} 1.998] .818] -858 | 2.002 | 1.986 | -848 | 2.044 
19 | 1-073 | 2.258 |+.922| -959 | 2.260 | 2.246 | +949 | 2.047 
20 | 1.196 | 2-541 |) 1-033 1.069 | 2.540 | 2.528 | 1.057 | 2.051 














: Mean Pro- 12 6 


ortional I 40 2 88 II 9 


Numbers. 


29% | 285 | 124 | 2.040 
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This table is easily understood on inspection; and the au- 
thor deduces from it the following inferences : 


‘1. The resistance is nearly in the same proportion as the surfaces; 

a small increase only taking place in the greater surfaces, and for the 
greater velocities. Thus by comparing together the numbers in the 
2d and 3d columns, for the bases of the two hemispheres, the areas of 
which bases are in the proportion of 17} to 32, or 5 to 9 very nearly, 
it appears that the numbers in those two columns, expressing the re- 
sistances, are nearly as 1 to 2 or § to 10, as faras the velocity of 12 iaig 
ut, 











! 
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‘but, after that, the resistances on the greater surface increase gradualf 
more and more above that proportion. y 

‘2. The resistance to the same surface, with different velocities, ig 
in these slow motions, nearly as the square of the velocity ; but gras 
dually increases more and more above that proportion as the velocit 
increases. ‘This is manifest from all the columns; and the-index of 
the" power of the velocity is set down in the gth column, for the re- 
sistances in the 8th, the medium being 2.04; by which it appears 
that the resistance to the same body is, in these slow motions, as the 
2.04 power of the velocity, or nearly as the square of it. 

¢ 3. The round ends, and sharp ends, of solids suffer less resistance 
than the-flat or plain-ends, of the same diameter ; but the sharper end 
has not always the less resistance. Thus, the cylinder, and the flat ends 
of the hemisphere and cone, have more resistance than the round or 
sharp ends of the game ; but the round side of the hemisphere has less 
resistance than the sharper end of the cone. 

¢ 4. The resistance on the base of the hemisphere is to that on the 
round, or whole sphere, as 2} to 1, instead of 2 to 1, as the theory 
gives that relation. Also the experimented resistance, on each of these, 
is nearly 4 more than the quantity assigned by the theory. 

‘5. The resistance on the base of the cone is to that on the vertex, 
nearly a8 2;, to 1; and in the same ratio is radius to the sine of the 
angle of inclination of the side of the cone to its path or axis. So that, 
in this instance, the resistance is directly as the sine of the angle of 
incidence, the transverse section being the same. 

~¢ 6. When the hinder parts of bodies are of different forms, the re- 
sistances are different, though the foreparts be exactly alike and equals 
owing probably to the different pressures of the air on the hinder 
parts. Thus, the resistance to the forepart of the cylinder is less than 
on the equal flat surface of the cone, or of the hemisphere ; because 
the hinder part of the cylinder is more pressed or pushed by the fol- 
lowing air, than those of the other two figures; also for the same 
reason, the base of the hemisphere suffers a less resistance than that 
of the cone; and the round side of the hemisphere less than the whole 
sphere.’ 

A second table is given, of the results of experiments made 
on a globe of 1.965 inches diameter, and of their comparison 
with the conclusions from the common theory. This table 
does not differ materially from that which we gave in our for 
mer article on this work, under the head Guanery,—A third 
table is exhibited, of experimental resistances made on a plane 
of 32 squares, moved through the air with the velocity of 12 
feet per second, and inclined at several angles. —The 3d co- 
lumn of the table shews the resistance as calculated from this 


. ¢ 
formula, ae wheye s denotes the sine and ¢ the co- 
sine of the angle of inclination. 


Table. 
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| Table.—Resistance to a Plane, set at various Angles of 
| Inclination to its Path. 
Resistance by this 
| Angle with the Experimental Formula. Sines of the 
Path. Resistances. -1842¢ |Angles to Radius 
Oz. 845 -840 
| 0? ,000 “000 .000 
5 O15 2009 073 
10 1044 035 +146 
15 .082 .076 217 
20 -133 “5 SSE -287 
aa. +200 “199 +355 
30 278 -278 -420 
35 362 363 482 
40 448 “450 “540 
45 534 pe. « SBS: 594 
50 619 613 -643 
55 684 -680 688 
60 729 736 727 
65 2770 778 761 
70 803 808 789 
75 823 826 812 
| 80 0835 836 829 
85 839 -839 -838 
go 840 °840 .840 

















A theorem for any other velocity, ¢, and another plane, a, 
will be 2, ot s**4%* ~~ The author concludes, from these 


experiments, that the resistances bear no sort of analogy to the 
sines of the angles, nor to the squares of the sines, nor to any 
other power of them whatever. 

Under this Letter (R) are the Articles, Rainbow, Reciprocals 
(table of), Refrangidility, Retrogradation, Rhumb, Ring, Rivers, 
and Rockets :—BioGRApHy, Ramus, Reaumur, Recorde, Regis, 
| Reinhold, Regneau, Rheticus, Riccioli, Roberval, Robins ( Ben- 

jamin ), Robins ( Fobn), Roemer, Robault, and Rooke. 

The Lerrer S. comprehends many important Articles; as 
Sailing, in which the several methods of computing distances, 
and the solutions of useful problems, are given ;—Series, in 
which the particulars most worthy of notice in this copious 
subject are judiciously selected ;—Sfars, in which are given the 
methods of finding their distances, parallax, &c. likewise va- 
luable extracts from the writings of Dr. Herschell, the mag- 
nitude and number of the fixed stars, their changes, nature, 
motion, &c.—A catalogue of the most remarkable fixed stars, 
their magnitudes, right ascension, declination, and annual va- 

15 riation,— 
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riation.—Other Articles are— Satellites, Scale, Scapement, Screws 
Sea, Sector, Semitones, Shadow, Sines, Syphon, Sound, Spheres 
Spiral, Spout, Spring, Steam, Stress, Sun, Surds, and Survey- 
ing: —Biocrarny, Saville, Saunderson, Saurin, Sauveur, Sca- 
liger, Scheiner, Schoner, Sharp, Simpson, Smeaton, Snell, Stewart, 
Stevin, Stifels, Stofler, and Stone. 

Lerrer I. Art. Tides.—What is given on this subject is 
little more than a translation of the several parts of the Prin- 
cipia of Newton that. relate to, this subject ;—no particular 
notice is taken of the treatises of Euler and Maclaurin, nor of 
the very excellent one of M. Bernouilli, nor of the Hypothesis 
of St. Pierre. —Under this Letter are the Articles, Telegraph, 
Lelescope, Thermometer, (a valuable article,) Traverse, Triangle, 
and Trigonometry ; and the Lives of Yarrantius, Tartalea, Ta« 
trus, Thales, Theodosius, Fheon, Tonstall, Torricelli, and Tschirn« 
bausen. 

LETTER V. contains the Article Vacuum, and the several 
opinions of philosophers concerning it, from the time of Lu- 
cretius to that of Newton.— Likewise the Article Variation of the 
Needle, with the respective hypotheses of Gilbert, Hook, Hal- 
ley, Canton, Lorimer, and Gowin Knight :—hypotheses dif- 
ferent and fanciful, which are not less arguments of fertility 
of invention, than of the imperfect state of the science itself.— 
Under the Article Vision are enumerated the hypotheses of the 
Platonists, Stoics, Epicureans, Cartesians, Newtonians, &c. 

Letrer W.—Under the Article, Motion of Water, Dr. H. 
very judiciously notes its very imperfect theory. Few points 
are indeed settled. ‘The treatise of Bernouilli is perhaps most 
worthy of attention, but the results of actual experiments are in 
many cases different from the conclusions derived from his 
theory.— Under this Letter are the Articles, Watch, Water, 
Waves, Weather, Wedge, Wheel, Whirling Table, and Wind :— 
Brocrarny, Wallis, Ward, Wargentin, Whiston, Whiteburst, 
Wilkins, Wolff, Wren, and Wright. 

It remains to take some notice of the ADDENDA; and our 
attention is particularly claimed by: a correct account of the 
several improvements which the pure and mixed Mathematics 


have received from the talents and labours of Dr. Waring. *.— 
The 





» 


* The antient Geometricians have been accused of concealing the 
analysis of their propositions, from a motive of vanity ; whether the 
learned author mentioned above has been actuated by a like principle, 
we presume not to determine ; yet, we think that few persons are 
either so hardy or so ostentatious as to vindicate the perepicurty or 
satisfactory copiousness of Dr. W.’s demonstrations. The fame, such 


as attaches itself to works that astonish rather than inform, is more 
captivating 
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The account is a very valuable one, and reflects honour on the 
judgment and learning of its author. | 

Under the Article Binomial Theorem, is a2 communication 
from Francis Maseres, Esq. which, with some-observations on 
the theorem, contains its demonstration in the case of inte- 
gral powers. ‘This is very correct and perspicuous, 


‘ Let us suppose (says Baron Maseres) that the coefficients of the 
terms of the first six powers of the binomial quantity 14. have been 
found, upon. trial, to be such as would be prodiced by the general 

: mm mil m m—l m—2 ; ; 
expressions, 1, —~s—~. 9-7 — » &c. by substi- 
tuting in them first 1, then 2, then 3, then 4, then 5, and lastly 6, 
instead of m. This may easily be tried by raising the said first six 
powers of 1 +x by repeated multiplications by 1 +x in the common 
way, and afterwards finding the terms of the same powers by means 
of the said general expression, above ; which will be found to produte 
the very same terms as arose from the multiplications. After these 
trials, we shall be sure that those: general expressions are the true 
values of the coefficients of the powers of 1+.«, at least in the said 
first six powers. And it will therefore only remain to be proved that, 
since the rule is true in the said first six powers, it will also be true in 
the next following, or the 7th power, and consequently in the 8th, 
gth, and roth powers, and in all higher powers whatsoever. 

‘ Now, if the coefficients of the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and other fol- 
lowing terms of 1+ x] be denoted by the letters a, 5, c, d, &c. 
respectively, it is evident from the nature of multiplication, that the 
coefficients of the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, and other following terms of the 
next higher power of 1+x, to wit, 1-+xI"+1 will be equal to a, 
a+b, b+e, c+d, &c. respectively, or to the sums of every two con- 
tiguous coefficients of the terms of the preceding series which is 
=?+x|"» This wiil appear’ from the operation- of multiplication, 
which is as follows : ty 

‘ atbe+ex*+dxi+text+, &e. 
I1+x ; 

— at bx+cx*+dxi+ext++, &c. 

+ ax + bx*+cx3+dxt+, Ke. 














= — 

captivating than that which is due to the clear exposition of principles, 
or to legal, connected, and luminous demonstration. —Yet, however 
we object to this author’s demonstrations as generally intricate, some- 
times it would seem studiously so, we must confess that he has done 
much and attempted more: for it is assuredly neithér of moderate am- 
bition, nor of moderate powers, to have pointed out the errors of 
the most celebrated mathematicians, to have made what had been 
judged important theorems the-corollaries only af more comprehensive 
ones, to have given general formule where before it had been’ the 
highest honour to have solved a single case, and to have endeavoured 
to compress within the limits of a few propositions the essence ofa 
philosophy, which had exercised the powers and immortalized the 
mame of a Newton. 


Rey. Aprit, 1798. Dd ‘ Therefore, 
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* Therefore, if 1-%|” is equal to the series 
a+b +ex*+de? + ext, &e. 
then 4-$2|"+" will be equal to the series 
| at+atbhxtbte.x*4+c4d.x34, &c. 
‘ Now let n=m-+1.. we shall then have to prove that, if 
efficients ay b, ¢, d, &c. be respectively equal ta or amas 
gg tw wor ms, 5 
Bogt. ats 2 3 
the coefficients a, a+5, b-+¢, &c. will be respectively equal to 
2 8 tS A—I n w—t M—Z ». 
. 1 gy ag eg 
_* In order to prove this, there is nothing more to do than to col- 
Sect together every ¢wo terms of the former of these two series, and 
then substitute mto these sums, a instead of m+1, when there will 
mmediately come out the terms of the latter series as above, viz. 


i+xl =r +—x4—, —* a+, &c. Q. E. DY 


Under the Articte Binomial, is 2 communication from Mr. 
Bonnycastle, who professes to have discovered a new. property 
‘of this theorem, and capable of an application of which the 
original series is not susceptible ; according to Newton, 

















TT I a i er i mer arora Ka 


The new theorem of Mr. Bonnycastle is 
1+p"=1 +sA#+ 4 ceria nit . ; e n*, Kee 
where s=p—$p*+5p'—Ep*+3 p*, Ke. 
and of this he gives a demonstration. It appeared to ws, at 
first, that this demonstration was unnecessarily long, as the 
property immediately flowed from the known properties of lo- 
garithms ; thus a number, of which the logarithm is y* ts equal to 
RS eS AEE 9, 
; rT ttt tag tige 
’ pow » P+p\"—2 + Log. 1+p—n+p—tp+ip—ip's &e- 
(mods) when tO a phe. re in this Case, y=sr 
EMSs Eat 1 ott, Be. 

On looking forwards, however, to the Article Logarithms, 
we found that Mr. Bonnycastle had applied this néw form of 
the Binomial theorem to investigate the series used in the 
‘computation of logarithms :—we present, therefore, his own 
demonstration, and his method of application : | 

ray 
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Ml. 7 


TFA=1 +np+ —p+e ees 9 ee i ic: 








3 2-3 ° 2. 3.4 
=! tmp+ (n*—1) £4 (083084 an) +2 + (tbat + 11064) 





4 

———-+ (n'——10 n* + 352°—50 n*-+24n) aia 
. 2-3-4°5 o 

+ (2815 nS+485 n'—225 23-+274 n*—120n) 23 15 
‘ Then, by connecting the several powers of p with all the like 

powers of n, the latter series will become ; 


eases 
EE i a 
H Sty EE ge RSS 

+($ Pe i, rae 


od fo a ees ac 
a 29. 4.506 HO} 


ifn 
+(>- 3- 4- 5-6” se. }a 
Ke. } 





“2 Kee | 





























¢ which by abbreviation, &c. becomes | 
OS a a ate A s 6 
tL 42 #44 Ee, Be.) 


1_3P* , 11pt_S0p* , 274f" 2 yn 
14 ede “hy ten eo) 





34 545 S45 
T 7 530P* 1 35P)_ 2252 gens 
-* 2g 4 m 4:5 45.0 
I 





0p? 857" 
aww its 5 5.69 oY 


: ale 
rere h Pee hes 


ot 








p*, &c.)} n® | 


4 
2-3+4-5-6 

&ce. : 

* In which last series, the literal parts of the coefficients of the.3d, 

qth, 5th, &c. terms, are the square, cube, biquadrate, &c. of the co- 

efficient of the 2d term, as will appear either from the actual involution 

2 3 ' ° 
of pF +h_£, &c. or by comparing its several powers with 


the multinomial theorem of Demoivre: 
‘ Dd2 ‘From © 
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‘ From hence it follows that | ) 
pa 2 3 z 
apr rletea,seyesn(e Ea aaag 





(p£4%, &c.) nt, &e. * 
‘ z= "4 3 
© And if pent, &¢c. be put=s, we shall have 





ee mae Oe I I 
; "=14 59+ +a" +. —_ 33 ae et &c. as was to be 


2.3 
shewn, | 
‘ Bya similar mode of deduction, it may also be proved that 
n I si I 
1—p) =1—sn fy" n* 33" n T 2.3. ru n*, &e. where inthis case 
phar tt 
s=pt—+—t*—) &e.’ 
82. Roe } 





Application-of this new theorem—page 744: 

"© Loparithms.. -'The series now chiefly used in the computation of 
logarithms were originally derived from the hyperbola, by means of 
which, and the logistic curve, the nature and properties of these num- 
bers are'clearly and elegantly explained. 

‘« The doctrine, however, being purely arithmetical, this mode of 
denionstrating it, by the intervention of certain curves, was consi- 
dered, by Dr. Halley, as not conformable to the nature of the sub- 
ject. — 
me He has, accordingly, investigated the same ‘seriés from the abe 
stract principles of numbers ; but his method, which is a kind of dis- 

ised fluxions, is, iii many places, so extremely abstruse and obscure, 
that few have been able to comprehend his reasoning. 

¢ An easy and perspicuous demonstration, ef this kind, was 
therefore still waiting ; which may be obtained from the pure prin- 
ciples of algebra, ‘independently of the doctrine of curves, as 
follows : erat, 
¢ The logarithm of any number is the index of that power of some 
other number, which-is equal tothe given number. 

‘¢ Thus, if rx=a, che fégarithm of a is x, which may be either 
positive or negative, and r any number whatever, according to the 
different systems of logarithms. 

¢ When a=1, it is plain that x must = 0, whatever be the value of 
x; and consequently the logarithm of 1 is always o in every system. 

¢ If x=1, it is also plain that a must=r;_ and therefore r is al- 
ways the number in every system, whose logarithm is that system in 1. 





™* In the original, the quantity ( p-£4£, &c.) wants the 


figures, 2; 3, 4, &c. to be fixed over it, to denote its being raised to 
the square, cube, Kc—Aev. : . 
‘10 
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¢ To find the logarithm of any number, in any system, it is only 
necessary, from the equation rx=a, to find the value of x in terms of 
r and 4. ; 


‘© This may be strictly effected by means of a new property of the, 
binomial theorem. of Newton *. ~The general logarithmic equation 


being rx=a, let a=1+/, and —=2; then r=a* =I+pe= , 
al 2 3 4 2 3 4 : 
rept + (pH +h =F, &e.)e+3(p— = +f : fs &c.) * 


2 3 ‘ 2 3 
Pe eel fs FES me.) tet 4} BRR AS ns eS stk 
z 2.3F 6 f 3 i fn mew oe oma, 
dat . SC Le if. &c.) 523. &c. ae 

&c. )4z ¥oyas? . + “ae &c. ) 525, &c. See Binomial - 
THEOREM, Appendix. , 

¢ And if pe +o FE + r, &c. be put =s, ,we shall have 
size — 1 
2.3.4 243.405 
et hse s 3234 ae 4z44 siesta &c.=—r—I, which 
let be put=g ;. then, by reverting the series, z or ~~ will be found 


=g—3q° + tg’ —ig* tag's &e._ g—ig*+ ig’ —igtt *g's &e 


sins, &c.==r or 








1+s5z+4572*+ J sta34 
nee 








? pp AP tps Be. 
Pe see! a 5 stew * tk! SB on 
and consequently x= g—ig +49—ig +3 et 
, _p—tp' + '— ip +ip', Ke. 
The logarithm of a, or 1 +/,istherefore = g—49" + 19? —39"* +49), Kc. 








er, since pra—t, and qg==r—1, the logarithm of a is 
—(a—1)—H(a—1)* +4(a— 1) am) (amt) 
~ mI) H(t) H(t) Et g(r) eh 
is a general expression for the logarithm of any number, in any system 
of logarithms, the radix r being taken of any value, greater or less 


than 1. ; 
¢ But as rin every system is a constant quantity, being always 


the number whose logarithm in the system to which it belongs is 1; the 
above expression may be simplified, either by afluming r = to some. 
particular number, and from thence finding the value of the series 
constituting the denominator ; or by assuming this whole series — to. 
some particular number, and from thence finding the value which must 


be given to the radix r. as 
¢ By the latter of these methods, the denominator may be made 


to vanish, by assuming the value of the series of which it consists =1, 
ee . eee 

in which case, the logarithm of 1-++p becomes =p— - rt ; ae 
= &c. or the logarithm of a =(a—1)—j(a—1)*+3(a—1 yy 


* The theorem which we have just given. 4, 


Dd 3 (a—1)* 
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(a—r1)*4+%(a—r)*, &e. and r, by reversion of series, is found — 
2.4182818, &e. 
¢ The system arising from this mode of determining the value of 
the radix r, is that which furnishes what have been usually called hy- 
berbolic logarithms and appears to be the simplest form the general 
ion admits of, 


¢ If, on the contrary, the radix r be assumed = to some particular 
number, as for instance 10, the value of the series | 


*+5g—ig'+ig', &c. or its equal 
| Fg A +4(r—1)*—3(r—1)*+1{r—1)5, &c. will bee 
come = 2.30258509, &c.; and the log. of 1+ = 
(pi p43 PtP, &e. 
I ; vp KO ‘ 

or the log. of a= 5.30858500 +(a—-1)—}(a—1 +i (as jp 
Lowi )}*+3(a—1)5, &c. which gives the system that furnishes 

neg’ or the common logarithms. 

‘ 


in like manner, by assuming any particular value for r, and 
thence determinitig the value of the series g—{ g++ 4 g?—} Pie 
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&c. or by assuming the same series of some particular value, and 
p vase determining the value of r, any system of logarithms may be 
erived, 

What we have extracted is a sufficient specimen of Mr. 
Bonnycastle’s method. : 

At the conclusion of our critical investigation, it may be ex- 
pected that we should strike the balance of defects.and excel- 
lencies, in order to state the general character of the publication 
_ and to fix its value.—QObjections to the plan of the work (as 


too little or too, great) perhaps do notdeserve much attention.— 


_ Adiore enlarged plan (such as we have hinted) would ill suit the 
powers of.an individual; and its completion and perfection could 
scarcely be expected ‘¢ within the hour-glass of his life.”— 
erhaps, a work of this nature, but on a considerably reduced 
scale, would be useful, to contain-an explanation. of terms, a 
brief analysis of the several sciences, and references to all books 
and papers containing more copious information. 

We have already adverted to the inequality of the several parts 
of this publication. The vague definition of terms (such as hag 
appeared in somie instances) has likewise been the object of our 
animadyersion. The specimens of biography, which, from its 
very nature and happy principle, pleases and interests, are de- 
serving of notice; and if we cannot applaud the. judgment 
with which some facts are selected, nor recommend the style 
of the composition as a model of correct elegance, yet we think 
that'the temper and liberality, which are every where consp!> 
cuous, deserve great commendation. 


To 





“ay 
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To be cautious in adopting hypotheses, to be free alike from 
zeal and prejudice, are essential in the investigation of truth ; 
yet, there is acaution which borders on fault, and a scepticism 
which marks equivocally the defect of judgment, or excess of 
candour. ‘That, of the various hypotheses which have been 
formed for a particular class of phenomena, most have ex- 
plained these phenomena only partially and imperfectly ; that, 
on the ruin of systems, others have been constructed which 


_ have vainly urged their plea to immortality; may indeed be 


truly said: but it can scarcely be adduced as an argument for 
proposing all as indifferently true or false; for some are pre- 
ferable to others; and if the excellence of none be firmly esta- 
blished, the errors of many are palpable, and have been evi- 
dently exposed.— We wish, therefore, that the author had used 
a bolder tone, and exercised severer judgments ; for surely little 
mercy is due to the errors of men, who have ‘ divined Nature 
instead of interrogating her by experiments; who have con- 
structed the universe when they should have observed it ;” and 
who, according to a sage of antient times, * have’sought truth 
in their own little worlds, not in che great world *.” — 
Finally, we strenuously recommend the present volumes to 
all lovers of mathematical and philosophical pursuits; for, 


though (as we have observed) they are alloyed by defects, they 


are also enriched by numerous excellencies, are very abundant 
in curious and important matter, and possess a decided supe- 


riority over every other work of a like nature. © Wood...-c; 





Arr. IIL. Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, comprizing his Practical Phi- 
losophy, translated from the Greek. Illustrated by Introductigns 
and Notes ; the Critical History of his Life ; and a New Analysis of - 

_ his Speculative Works. _ By John Gillies, LL.D F.R.S. and 
§.A. London, F.R.S. Edinburgh ; and Historiographer to his 
Majesty for Scotland. 4to. 2 Vols. About 400 Pages in each. 
21. 2s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


ITERATURE, like war, has her heroes; with the same di- 
versity of talents and gradations of celebrity. In war, some 
are distinguished by their force and impetuosity ; others, by a 
dexterous management of their powers; some, by a patient 
vigilance that nothing escapes; others, by a splendor of exer- 


@ueecee 





* Lord Bacon, in his “* Advancement of Learning,” speaking of 
these philosophers, says, * they disdain to spell, so by degrees 
to read in the volume of God’s works; and contrariwise, by con- 
tinual meditation and agitation of wit, do urge and as it were. in- 
vocate their Own. spints to divine and give oracles unto them, 
whereby they are deservedly deluded.” 
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tion that is always superior to the occasion which produces it ; 
while the merit of the greater part entitles them only to a place 
in a general roll of respectable names: but some raise them- 
selves to the loftiest seat of eminence ; and to a few it is given 
to found or destroy empires, and to become themselves the his- 
tory of the world. So, among the heroes of literature, strength 
and vigour characterize some; others are remarked for their 
elegance and ingenuity; some display the utmost sublimity. 
and grandeur of conception; some are renowned for a minute 
and laboured accuracy that almost defies. error; a few only 
are blest with the divine ray of genius ; and to these alone it 
is given to command the feelings and the imaginations of man- 
kind,—to advance the boundaries of science, or to enlarge the 
Stores of wisdom. : 
Among the chosen few, no one kas enjoyed and been en- 
titled to a greater degree of celebrity, than the author from 
whose works a selection is now presented to the public. He 
was the founder of a school of philosophy, which, in the va- 
riety and excellence of its doctrines, and the fumber and 
renown of its followers, rivaled every other, and in the end 
drew them all to itself. The establishment of Christianity, how- 
ever, was unfavorable to it. The poetic elegarfce of Plato, and 
his sublime conceptions of the Deity, of Providence, and of 
the nature ,and immortality of the soul, made him a favorite 
with the Fathers; and, unfortunately for Aristotle, some of 
the early heretics availed themselves of his writings, to sup- 
port their errors. ‘This involved him in a temporary disgrace: 
-—but his philosophy was adopted by the Saracens, and handed 
over by them to the schools of the West. It was said of 
Pompey the Great, that he found the Lesser Asia the boundary, 
and left it the centre, of the Roman Empire :—but what is 
this to the atchievements of Aristotle ? From the time of the 
elevation of the Abassidz to the revival of letters, under Leo X., 
whatever there was of literature on this side of the Tigris was 
governed by his laws. At Bagdat, at Cairo, at Rome, at 
Icolmkill, his decrees were absolute; the obedience to them 
was both voluntary and unlimited ; and Church and State vied 
with each other in submissive attachment to him. Soon after 
the revival of letters, he met with a rival, and, in the progress 
of time, with a conqueror, in that philosophy which, being 
founded in observation and experience, has been called Experi- 
mental Philosophy. This species; af philosophy still main- 
tains its superiority ; and, as it has a greater tendency to pro- 
mote the well-being and comfort of man, it-has a right to a 
-greater portion of his attention and esteem. The claime of 
Aristotle to our regard, however, must not be forgotten. His 
? iM ~ Dialectics 
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Dialectics shew how the reasoning faculties may be exerted with 
the most skill and the greatest effect ; the wisdom of the Mo- 
derns has neither detected error, nor found any thing to im- 
prove, in his arrangement of our ideas, under the ten cele- 
brated Categories ; no better test of truth, than his syllogism, 
has been discovered; few of his political axioms have not 
borne the test of experience ; and, in matters of taste, few of 
his decisions have been called in question. 

With this opinion of the merit of Aristotle, it gives us great 
pleasure to find that our old acquaintance Dr, Gillies once 
more brings him into public notice. Our readers will recollect 
the terms of commendation, in which we have often expressed 
ourselves respecting Dr.G.’s History of Greece; and they will, 
no doubt, partake of our satisfaction in sceing him engaged in 
the present work. In the following extract from his preface, 
they will observe its connection with his History. 


‘ In my work throughout,’ says the Doctor, ‘ I am ambitious of 
exhibiting fully, yet within a narrow compass, the discoveries and 
attainments of a man deemed the wisest of antiquity; and to whom, 
even in modern times, it will be easier to name many superiors in par- 
ticular branches of knowledge, than to find any one rival in universal 
science. Considered under this general aspect, my * English Aris- 
totle’’ is the natural companion and fit counterpart to my “ History 
of Antient Greece” ; since the learning of that country properly ter- 
minates in the Stagyrite, by whom it was finally embodied into one 
great work ; a work rather impaired than improved by the labors of 
succeeding ages.’——* The attention with which I have many times 
perused the whole of his valuable remains, with a view of rendering him 
a perpetual commentary on himself, and thereby expressing his ge- 
nuine sense clearly and forcibly, will not, I hope, prove useless to 
those who study Greek literature on an enlarged and liberal plan, 
not_merely as grammarians and philologists, but as philosophers, mo- 
ralists, and statesmen. To this class of readers, many pages of the 
present work are peculiarly addressed; but the far greater part of 
it, being an immediate reference to the people at large, will not, it 
is hoped, by the public, be either unregarded or unapplied’ 


The plan adopted in the execution of the work is briefly 
stated in the following words : 


¢ Aristotle’s imperfect yet copious remains arrange themselves na- 
turally in the Sas of those capable of digesting them, under their 
original form of an Enclylopedy of Science ; in many parts of which, 
the author’s labours are, doubtless, excelled by those of modern phi- 
losophers; while in other parts, and those of the most important 
nature; his intellectual exertions remain hitherto unrivalled. It seem. 
ed high time, therefore, to draw the line between those writings of 
the Stagyrite which still merit the most serious attention of the mo- 
dern reader, and those of which the perusal is superseded by more 
accurate and more complete information. This line I have presumed 
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to draw, by endeavouring to the best of my abilities to translate the 
mer perspicuously and impressively, while I contented myself with 
giving a distinct and comprehensive analysis of the latter.’ | 

We think that the Doctor’s plan is judicious.—His first 
chapter contains 4n account of Aristotle’s life; in which are 
omitted the idle stories respecting the venerable Stagyrite that 
have found their way to other biographies —We are struck 
with the idea here given of the celebrated division of Aristotle’s 
works into the Acroatic and the Exoteric. 

‘ The recondite philosophy, (he observes, ) which was delivered by 
the Stagyrite first to his royal pupil, and afterwards to his hearers in 
the Lyceum, received the epithet of acroatic, to distinguish those 

of his lectures which were confined to a select audience, from 
other parts called exoteric because delivered to the public at large. 

¢ It has been mepeers that, on those two kinds of lectures, the 
Stagyrite maintaine contradictory doctrines on the subjects of reli. 
gion and morality. But the fact 1s far otherwise : his practical tencts 
were uniformly the same in both; but his exoteric or popular treatises 
nearly resembled the philosophic dialogues of Plato or Cicero; 
whereas, his acroatic writings contained, in a concise energetic style, 
peculiar to himself, those deep and broad principles on which all 
galid science is built.’ 

According to Dr.Gillies, Aristotle was not only the best 
critic in poetry, but himself a poet of the first eminence; and 
the few of his verses which remain prove him to have been 
_ worthy of sounding the Lyre of Pindar. Our readers will join 

us in lamenting with the Doctor the fate of Aristotle’s works. 
He bequeathed them to Theophrastus; ‘Theophrastus to his 
‘scholar Neleus; the heirs of Neleus hid them under ground; 
and there they remained for many generations, a prey to 
dampness and to worms. At length, they were released from 
their prison, and by degrees obtained the celebrity which we 
have mentioned :—but they have sunken again into oblivion, 
and, as Dr. G. observes, are allowed (with the exception of a 
few short and popular treatises) to moulder away in the dust 
of our libraries, and condemned to a treatment little less ig- 
‘nominious than their former interment, 

From this second death, it is Dr. Gillies’s aim to resuscitate 
his favorite author. The Stagyrite doubtless feels the reviving 
breath, and shakes his hoary head with gratitude for the new 
existence bestowed on him.—We must now leave our friend§ 
to their salutations and compliments ; hoping and purposing 
to return to them when we think that their first congratula- 
tions have been duly offered. 


[To be cantinued.} 
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Art. IV. Communisations to the Board of Agriculture, on Subjects 
relative to the Husbandry and internal Improvement of the Country. 
Vol. I. Parts I. and II. 4to. One Guinea, Boards. Nicol, 
&c. 1797- 


MNIUM rerum, ex quibus aliquid acquiritur, nibil est agri- 
cultura melius, nibi! uberius, nibil dulcius, nihil homine libere 
dignius. (Cicero de Offic. 1. c. 42.) Such was the sentiment of 
the great orator of antiquity, which has been adopted as a motto 
by the editor of this volume ; and so heartily do we join in the 
opinion, that we moft sincerely hope that the late unpleasant 
occurrences at the Board of Agriculture, into which it is not at all 
our business to inquire, may have no effect in diminishing the 
benefit that may and should result from so important an insti- 
tution. We trust that no party-views, no individual feelings, 
will here be suffered to obstruct the advancement of the public 
weal! Ardently desirous of promoting the improvement of the 
science of agriculture, we shall now proceed to make some 
remarks on the contents of the present publication. 

Of the introductory part of the present volume, little needs 
to be here said. It may be called the history of Sir John Sin- 
clair’s political life, for the last ten years; written by himself; 
in which, as might reasonably be expected, the worthy Ba- 
yonet makes abundant offerings of incense, of a sweet-smellin 
savour, to the (late) President of the Board of Agriculture. 
We are presented at the outset with a map of Sir John’s 
travels in Europe, accompanied with the following abstract, 
which conveys information of so much importance that we 
cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of transcribing it. 

¢ 1786. May 29, left London. ° 
| 30, embarked at Gravesend. : 
June 16, landed at Gottenburgh, 
22, arrived at Copenhagen, 
July 11, - at Stockholm. 


August 1, - at Riga. 
B, - at Petersburgh. 
September 10, - at -Moscow, 
| 23> - at Kiew. 
October 4, - at Warsaw. 
17, = - at Vienna, 


November 8, - at Berlin. 


December 5, - at Amsterdam, 
23, = at Brussells. 
2 9» bad at Paris. 


1787. January 19, - at London. 
— In all about seven months and a half. 


© The journey amounts to'7500 miles, or 33 miles a day. Howe 
ever short the time may appear, yet it is certainly possible, by great 
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activity and perseverance, even in seven or eight months, to see those 
objects that are best entitled to attention, and those persons who are 
most distinguished for their power, their beauty, or their talents, fand 
to become fully acquainted with them, he should, no doubt, 
have added,] in the greater and (what is justly accounted) the 
most interesting part of Europe.’ 

Some judgment may be formed of the advances which Sir 
John has made in the knowlege of agriculture in consequence 
of these travels, and his other studies in that branch, from the 
following pote which we find at the bottom of the first page of 
the advertisement prefixed to this volume: * Were all the in- 
formation,’ he says, § which now exists 7m Great Britain, on 
agricultural subjects, collected and systematized, there is every 
reason to believe that it would approach very near to perfec 
tion; some questions regarding manures alone excepted, which 
the inquiries now going forward, and the experiments recom- 
mended by Dr. Fordyce, now about to be tried, will goa great 
way to determine.’ What will be said to this by those practical 
farmers, who, after having spent their whole life in diligent 
zttention to their business, have been at last brought to such a 
degree of scepticism, as to be reduced to the necessity of con- 
cluding that there is scarcely a single important fact respecting 
their business, which has been ascertained with precision enough 


to form the basis for judicious reasoning on the subject of agri-. 


culture? These persons, we know, affect to find no cause for 
altering their opinion after having read the surveys which have 
been circulated by the Board of Agriculture: but, as the Pre- 
sident of that Board, we should suppose, must have more au- 
thentic private information on these subjects than any that has 
yet been published, (obtained, no doubt, from men of the first 
respectability for practical knowlege, rather than from theore- 
tical speculators,) the public ought to expect the long-promised 
report to the King and Parliament with anxious solicitude: 
because, if it shall prove but a small part of what is asserted 
above, it must form a brillant epoch in the history of civil 
society. 

We have been the more attentive on this head, from the cir- 
cumstance of having lately conversed with some practical 
farmers of eminence, who es aconclusion, from the above 
premises, extremely different from that of the late President of 
the Board of Agriculture. One of them contended that the 
following passage, which he read from Mr. Pitt’s account of 
Staffordshire, might be adopted with very little variation as a 
fair account of the present state of agriculture in England at 
large; to which opinion all the others assented. ‘The passage 


runs thus: 
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_ Ona retrospective view of the present state of the country, it 
will appear that Staffordshire has degun to improve; and, it may be 
added, has made some progress in improvement: that some of its intelli- 

ent and active cultivators (for such there are) have brought their 
eee to a pretty correct state of cultivation, but none have by any 
means approached perfection; not even that perfection which they are 
sensible is in their power. Much remains to be done, even by. those 
who have made the greatest efforts, and most successful exertions ; 
and even those are the persons who are the most sensible that qwe.are 
in the infancy of agricultural improvement; who find the more they do, 
the more wants doing, as one improvement paves the way to ano- 


ther...... Upon the whole, ¢o the eye of an intelligent agricultural 
stranger, familiar with a country highly cultivated, and capable of 
taking in at once a general view of the country, it would convey the 
idea of a country just emerged ‘or emerging from a state of bar- 
barism *.” : 

We confess that our opinion coincided nearly with that of 
these sensible farmers, but we shall be glad to find that we 
have been in a mistake; and we shall not fail to correct’ our 
error inthe most ample manner, whenever, in consequence of 
the publications of the Board of Agriculture, or others, we see 
reason to do so. : 

The communications to the Board of Agriculture, that are 
for the first time brought forwards to the public in this volume, 
are as follow: 7 

I. On Farm Buildings; by Robert Beatson, Esq.—In this 
essay, we meet with many pertinent observations on buildin 
of every sort that are necessary for the accommodation of a 
farmer, so as to enable him to carry on his business with plea- 
sure and economy; and we recommend the perusal of it to 
men of landed property, for whose use it has been chiefl 
composed ; and to whom, on account of the high price of the 
book, it must be in a great measure confined. Landlords too, 
in general, ought to be convinced, more than they seem to be 
at present, that the practice of agriculture can never be carried 
to its ultimate degree of perfection, nor can they of course re- 
ceive a due rent for their land, until the farmer shall be accom- 
modated with good and sufficient houses, fitted for the size 
and circumstances of the farm; and that these erections must 
be made by him and not by the occupier, whose capital ought to 
be employed in the active operations necessary to render his 
farm more productive ; while those fixtures, as they may be 
called, that must remain on the premises when the lease ex- 
pires, ought to be made by the landlord, to whose property 
they must be finally attached. 


ta 





* The reprinted account of Staffordshire, p..231. , 
| Mr. 
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Mr. B, strongly recommends a judicious economy in this re- 
spect, and thinks that every necessary accommodation may be 
given to the tenant at a very moderate expence. 


‘ So far (says he, p. 2.) as any general rule can be given om this 
subject, and allowing for circumstances and the variation of pricesy 
I am fully persuaded, by the observations I have made in different 
parts of the kingdom, that in general one year’s rent of the farm, if 
not under 7o/, (or at most two) is amply sufficient for building 
every accommodation necessary upon that farm, exclusive of the 
dwelling-house ; and that one year’s rent is enough to build a dwell- 
ing-house, on all farms not exceeding 4oo/. a year (in many situa. 
tions less may do); and oe that 5oo/. are sufficient for a dwell- 
ing-house, and 1000/. for offices on a farm of any extent. 

¢ To a tenant, the construction and arrangement of his farm builds 
ings is‘a matter perhaps of more importance than even to the land- 
lord. After all his toils and labours, and the many anxious and 
sleepless hours he has passed before his crop has come to maturity, if 
his offices are insufficient or improperly constructed, he still runs the 
risk of many inconveniencies, and even real loss. ‘The security of his 
grain, the labour and the value of his horses and other cattle, the 
safety and duration of his implements, are all dependant on the per 
fection or imperfection of his offices.’— 

‘ I have often heard farmers declare that they would willingly 
agree to pay 5 per cent., or more, on the expences laid out on come 
modious buildings, over and above the rent of the farm, rather than 
occupy for acting those they at present possess; and that they 
wok besides be at the expence of every ordinary repair during the 
continuance of their lease. How then can a landlord lay out.a few 
hundred pounds to better purpose than to accommodate his tenants, 
if he gets not only 5 percent. on the money thus laid out; but (pros 
vided his buildings are very complete) perhaps as much additional. 
rent as will amount to § per cent. more?’ | 

We perfectly agree with the judicious writer on this subject : 
but we are at the same time aware that, while the system of re« 
fusing to grant leases, or of giving short leases only, shall pre- 
vail, it will be unsafe for a landlord to erect good buildings on 
the land ; because the farmer’s tenure is too insecure to enable 
him to pay an advanced rent, or to take the burden of repairs 
on himself. Such tenants, then, must for ever be condemned 
to live in the miserable hovels which they now occupy, and to 
be a perpetual load on the landlord for repairs. We are also, 
sensible that, if a landlord, from vanity or whim, shall build 
splendid and expensive houses which are inconvenient, or more 
than necessary for the farmer’s accommodation, it would be 
vain in him to expect that he could receive so high an interest 
for the -money~ expended on them as is above specified. In 
every Case, a proper economy must be observed in agricultural 


affairs, as in all others, 
15 | The 
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The following subjects are separately considered in this 
essay, and under each head some useful information may be 
gleaned, which our limits prevent us from particulatizing. 
Farm-houses,—barns,—granaries,—stables,—cow-houses and 
feeding-houses, (in some places called byres,)—dairies,— 

.sheds,—straw and root houses,—poultry-houses, and hog- 
sties, &c.—situation and arrangement of farm buildings. The 
author has subjoined plans and elevations of different farm 
buildings, on twenty plates, well engraved. 

Il. Memoir on the Distribution of Farms, Farm Buildings, €9'c. 
By Rowland Hunt, Esq. | 

This is also a judicious essay, from which the attentive 
reader may derive some useful hints. The following extract 
will give a very fair specimen of the author’s manner of think- 
ing and writing : 

‘ The principle of improvement, on which money should be laid out, 
is another very important consideration; the real and permanent in- 
terest of a landlord and tenant are the same, nor can there be a more 
degrading or ridiculous position than that of a landlord and tenant 
sitting down to try who shall most impoverish the other. It is of 
the greatest yg. to each that the other should be at his ease : 
if I pardoned the folly of either, it should be that of the tenant, 
whose education probably furnishes fewer opportunities of general 
reflection, and not many occasions of liberal experiment. ¢ Opi- 
nion of the landlord, when well formed, should be firmly supported. 
Let us then consider how he might reason. He may suppose that in 
proportion as the tenant has more facility of getting money, he will 
more readily pay it ; that the tenant has only a temporary, and he a 
permanent interest in the farm; he should therefore determine that 
permanent expences should fall on himself; and if judgement is wanted 
in construction or arrangement, he must supply it. That the land in 
its naked or unimproved state is of a certain value; and that when 
built on, drained, &c. it will be wortha certain sum more ; let there- 
fote a rent be put on his land, and an interest, a full but not an ex- 
cessive one, be put on his money, and let the tenant contribute by car- 
tiage, or by collecting megs, Lose a &c. as hisdouceur to the bar- 

in, so that his assistance shall be gradual and not oppressive. Let'the 
Endlord purchase the manure, the straw, &c. from the going-off tenants, 
and do every thing in his power to make the going of to be of the 


_ least possible benefit. By proper encouragement, and falling a little . 


into his methods when no material injury is done to the main design, 
to attach the tenant to the place; by these means giving him every 
reason to put confidence in his landlord while he does well, with some 
cause of apprehension if he perseveres in an opposite conduct. 

‘ Above all things, let the landlord know his tenants Simse/f; the 
judgement of others will much assist him; their skill, -talents, and 
correction will be of use; but little real good is dene where the 
‘land-owner is not personally attentive. 
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_ © What is written above is so.very obvious, that 1 should be un- 
willing to offer it to observation, if I had not seen the true principle of 
dealing with tenants failed in nine times out of ten, by too much eagerness 
to get rich, or by too little steadiness and perseverance in a reasonable 
demand.’ ) 7 

_ We so much approve these remarks, that we are well pleased 
to give them all the currency in our power. Mr. Hunt accom. 
panies them with plans and elevations of farm-houses, &c. on 
five plates, in which he has attempted, as much as _ was practi- 
cable, to adopt the principle of General Bentham’s Panopticon, 
viz. that of placing the chamber, which the mistress of the house 
occupies, so as t¢ command a view of as many as possible of 
the operations going forwards in the house, farm-yard, and 
offices; an excellent thought, which may perhaps be carried 
still farther, and toa more beneficial improvement than he has 
been. able to propose in the design before us.. : 

III. On Farm-houses, Fc. By A. Crocker, Land-Surveyor. 
This essay consists. chiefly of plans and estimates, in which the 
architect seems to have been more attentive to elegance and 
beauty * than to convenience and utility. 

. IV. An Account of the Corn-stands at Wooburn-abbey. By Sir 
‘John Sinclair. With a plate. 

The remainder of the volume (Part IT.) consists of commu- 
‘nications to the Board of Agriculture on Cottages,—-by the Earl 
of Winchelsea; Lord Brownlow; Robert Barclay of Ury, 
Esq.; Henry Holland, Esq. architect ; Robert Beatson, Esq. ; 
and by A. Crocker and Son, land-surveyors, Frome. Lord 
Winchelsea’s paper, in particular, contains many excellent re- 
‘marks on: the means of rendering the lower classes of people 
easy in their circumstances, and worthy members of society ; 
and it discovers much benevolenée of disposition in the writer. 
He proposes that each cottager + should have a snug house, a 
‘good little garden, and as much grass /and annexed to it as 
would be sufficient to maintain a cow throughout the whole 
year; for all which he should pay a reasonab/e and not an exor- 
bitant rent. .Lord W. disapproves of allowing them to have 
any corn land, as recommended by Mr. Barclay of Ury; in 
which opinion we perfectly coincide with his Lordship. 

We confess that we have met with no plan for bettering 
the condition of the lower classes of the people, that is so 
consistent with the dictates of common sense confirmed by 





*. In the disposition of the out-houses especially. 

+ Would it not be better to say, each superior kind of cottager 
having a family, who by his industry and good conduct had raised 
himself to a certain degree of respectability ? | 


13 experience, 


























experience, or that may be:so easily put in practice, as this of 
Lord Winchelsea; and with a few small alterations, we think 
it might be carried into effect with great national benefit indeed. 


While the poor laws, however, continue as they now are, we. 


despair of the possibility of keeping the great mass of the la- 
bouring poor sober and industrious, by any contrivance or 


management that can ever be adopted ; and we are’ sorry to: 
observe that most of the plans, proposed by gentlemen for, 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, have a direct contrary. 
tendency. In every age and country, there is a peculiar species, 


of cry and affectation which prevails, and drowns for a while 
the voice of reason and common sense. At one time, the fashion 
was heroical magnanimity and respect for the ladies; at another 


time, it was religious bigotry; and at another, sceptical phrenzy. : 


The tone of the present day in this country is humanity and 
kindness to the poor. Heroism, religion, and benevolence 
deserve, without doubt, our highest applause, when kept 
within proper bounds; and it is only when they are carried to 
excess that they become hurtful. What good tendency can it 
have to raise expectations among the lower classes of the 
people that will never be gratified >—We can, on the contrary, 
easily see that it may raise a spirit of general discontent, which 


may lead to consequences very different from what speculative. 
benevolence may suspect. Nothing 1s more easy than to say to. 


the naked ‘ Be ye clothed,” and to the hungry * Be ye fed :” 
but it is a very different thing to feed and to clothe them. It 
is in like manner extremely easy for a theorist, in his closet, to 
devise plans for lodging all the poor in palaces, and feeding 
them with the choicest viands: but when he comes to the 
guestions, How are these things to be done? and how are 
these immense expences to be paid ? the proposer shrinks from 
the difficulty, and leaves the matter tg be determined how it 
may, so that his own property may remain unimpaired. 

Among the plans for cottages now before us, we find an esti- 
mate for one of the smadlest size (p. 100) which amounts to 
more than 80/, without including the expence of inclosing 
and making out a garden, or any sort of out-houses. Cottages 
of this inferior kind, the writer says, should be appropriated 
to the use of the lowest class of /abourers only. 

A second size is for the labouring man, who, by his skill, and 
working task-work, earns more than the common labourer. 
The third size is for the village shopkeeper, shoemaker, tailor, 
butcher, and baker. The fourth size is for the small farmer, 
maltster, and alehouse-keeper ; and it is only at the ///t/ remove 
that we come to the farmer properly so called! What additional 
expence would be required in these different classes of build- 
Rev. APRIL, 1798. Ee ings 
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ings is not here said: but, from this statement, the reader 
may form some idea, by comparing the present cottages of the 
poorest labourers with those here proposed for them. Wecon- 
Céive it to be a fundamental maxim in economics, that ever 

person, in a well regulated state, who is not debilitated by age 
ator enfeebled by disease, ought to pay for his own subsistence, 
In course, every labourer ought to pay a rent for his house, and 
every other convenience whieh he possesses, that would afford 
a reasonable interest for the money expended for his accommo- 
dation. If this be not the case, the economy of nature is de- 
ranged: no person finding it to be his interest to erect such 
buildings, these buildings will not be erected :—the labourer 
will, in course, ‘be left without any home in which he can 
shelter himself, and recourse must be had to compulsion before 
they will be accommodated ;—and wil] not those who are thus 
compelled to do what they consider as both burdensome and 
unnecessary, adopt every device in their power to evade this 
expence? Poor men will find it a difficult thing to get an estab- 
lishment any where: every person will be anxious to remove 
the burden from himself; and they will be shifted about, from 
one to another, under a variety of plausible pretexts: mare 
riage will be thus discouraged; licentiousness will prevail ; and a 
constant enmity between the poor and the rich will be the con- 


sequence, which must ever be the bane of all the comforts that 


can be derived from civil society. 

That this kind of jarring already too much prevails in those 
parts of our island, in which the rich have most interfered with 
the charge and support of the poor,-is a truth that cannot be 
controverted ; and that the poor live more comfortably where 
they are left, in a great measure, to regulate their domestic 
affairs according to their own pleasure, will as little be denied 
by those who have adverted to this subject, and have had op- 


portunities of observation.That the business of every class. 


of men must be deranged by the idle intermeddling of those 
of higher rank, who can have no means of learning the mi- 
nutie of management on which success must ever depend, is 
well known by every enlightened legislator. To protect the 
weak from the oppression of the powerful is all that justice 
requires; and to leave every individual at liberty, under the 
shelter of this protection, ‘to regulate his own private affairs 
as he deems best, is all thatthe most enlightened wisdom can 
advise. In these circumstances, the interest of every indivi- 
_dual tends to éstablish a mutual concord and harmony among the 
whole, which the utmost exertions of human power could 
never have otherwise effected. It is the cause of humanity 
that we plead, when we deprecate the effects of those well- 
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meant though injudicious interferences of persons in high rank 
with the concerns of those in lower stations of life. 

To exemplify this reasoning in the case now under considers 
ation ; suppose that the lowest sized cottage, for the poorest 
labourer, inclosing the garden, and other appurtenances, will 
cost 100/. The rent of such cottage at the very lowest rate, 
even where the tenant is to keep it in repair, could not be less 
than 5/.—but, as he cannot be entrusted with the charge of 
repairs, it must be at least 6/.—To furnish that house in the 
most moderate way would require nearly another hundred 
pounds.—W here is this poor labourer to find this sum? If he 
cannot raise it, he must do without furniture, and his house 
will soon become a ruin. If he. had the money, it would be a 
defalcation from his living of at least 6/. more; and he knows 
very well that, if he had a hundred pounds to spare, he could 
lay it out in a hundred ways more advantageously for himself 
than on household furniture. —We thus find that the labourer, 
in order that he may have a good house, must part with 
twelve pounds of his annual income, and in course must be under 
the necessity of reducing himself and his family to a scanty 
allotment of food and raiment !|—Let us now ask. if this man 
were left to the freedom of his own will to choose a small 
house and garden which could be afforded to him for hire at 
30 or 40 shillings, so as to be able to apply the surplus ten 
pounds or ten guineas to purchase necessaries for himself and 
family, which of them would he prefer? The question needs 
only to be stated, to enable every one to see that he would 
prefer the last. Why, then, should we distress this man under 
the idea of adding to his comforts ? 

We could pursue this train of reasoning much farther, and 
shew the baneful effects of this novel system of benevolence 
under many striking points of view, did not our scanty limits 
forbid us to enlarge. “Thus much we thought it necessary to 
say, in order to free ourselves from the imputation of churlish- 
ness, (so much dreaded, as it should seem, in modern times,) 
when we ventured to oppose a fashionable prejudice which we 
cannot help considering as highly inimical to genuine bene- 
ficence and real humanity. The publications by the Board of 
Agriculture in general, especially those in the present volume, 
seem to have rather too much of this tendency. They are 
dlso, all of them, published on a plan too expensive to answer 
in any suitablé degree the purpose for which the Board appears 
to have been originally instituted; and most of the disquisi- 
tions are by far of too speculative a cast, ever to prove of 
extensive utility in promoting the advancement of agriculture. 
They ‘would indeed, in many instances, prove hurtful, were 
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they not sold at too high a price to find an extensive circula- 
tion among yaung men who intend to follow farming as a busi- 
ness :—as to those of higher rank, their influence will prove 
less baneful, because their effects will be more transitory. 
‘The present volume is elegantly printed by Bulmer, and is 
ornamented with 57 plates well engraved, besides the map of 
Sir John Sinclair’s travels in Europe—Another volume, com- 
prehending the 3d and 4th parts, is published: but we have 


not yet accomplished the perusal of it. Asia> 
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Arr. V. The Old English Gentleman, a Poem, by Mr. Polwhele. 
* Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 146. 6s. Boards. Cadell jua.and Davies. 1797. 


o the merits of Mr. Polwhele in a different depattment of 
“ literature, we have oftener than once had occasion to call 
the attention of our readers. It is not probable that he ex- 
pects to derive any very considerable accession of fame from 
the production before us: yet he has introduced us to a family, 
whose ‘characters we shall be happy to see delineated in a state of 
action; a pleasure which we may reasonably hope to receive 
from the ensuing volume, since we have arrived at the con- 
clusion of the first without encountering a single incident, ex- 
cept the birth of an heir to the hero. 
The design of the poem we shall give in the language of its 
author : 


‘ The idea of a character now almost extinct in this island, gave 
rise to the following poem; in which I conceived the design of ex- 
hibiting the manners of the last century in a country gentleman of 
family, as contradistinguished from those of borough-mongers, mer- 
chants, and miners. ‘To this design, Cornwall appeared. peculiarly 
favorable ; as it not only furnished’ me with one or two primitive 
esquires, such as were formerly to be seen in every part of England, 
but with an abundant spawn of the latter description. There are 
many, indeed, who will cast a longing lingering look-on the hero of 
expiring chivalry,—many, who, not yet able toaccommodate themselves 
to the reigning opinions, will reverence even the prejudices of their 
forefathers, as connected with the ‘ pietas et prisca fides.” 


How far Mr. Polwhele has been successful in the execution 
of this plan, it were precipitate to decide before the conclusion 
of his work: but, on the design itself we may be allowed to 
bestow some reflections, without being very solicitous whether 
our sentiments may coincide with the tenets of the new school, 
as our author terms it, or with the maxims of our ancestors. 
That any necessary.connection exists between principle and 
prejudice is an opinion which we totally disavow: but that 
their union is preferable to the absence of both is (as far as 
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we know) undisputed, and certainly irrefragable :—but, in our 
author’s expressions and.ideas, they are so intimately blended. 
that the one is frequently mistaken for the other ; and it is not 
always an easy matter to discoyer of which it is that he laments. 
the decay. If loyalty, or hospitality, or humanity to the brute 
creation, be on the decline in Cornwall, their decay is to be 
regretted as virtues, and not as prejudices: but even of the 
latter that county seems still to retain a competent stock ; 
and although £ red morocco shoes, and feathers, are now worn 
even by farmers’ daughters,’ Mr. Polwhele has to record that 
‘the notion of pins working out of the body of a person be- 
witched still obtains in all its force.’ 

As a specimen of the versification, we. will introduce our 
readers to the Andarton family, at breakfast : 


« But in the porch, where woodbine mixed its hue 
With scented bay, the glittering sand to strew, 
And there the gold rim’d cups, the steaming urn, 
To set, ere nine, was Rachel’s prime concern, 
Tho’ obsolete in this fastidious age, 

Sir Humphrey was regaled with genuine sage ; 

But Harriet he indulg’d with hyson tea : 

Yet would he cry, ‘* No Indian herbs for me— 

Stuff, that so much the fashion to import is! 

Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in hortis.’” 

Then, hunger for his sauce, and nothing nice, 

Cut from the buttock a convenient slice, 

And (often to the wonder of his wife) 

Salute the foreright with as keen a knife. 

As “sound” (the knight lov’d proverbs) “ as a roach,” 

He staunch’d his stomach ere Miss Prue’s approach ; 

Tho’ if she chanc’d her chamber to unlock— 

Twas such a rarity—ere ten o’clock, 

He oft would wait her yawning and red eyes 

With looks that seem’d to testify surprize, 

And, with a shrug of archness, tho’ by rote, 

Words of oracular importance quote : 

«« Sanat (Miss Prue) sanctificat, ditescit !”” 

«¢ And a most wholesome proverb all confess it.”— 

When Miss would toss her nose up, and cry, * la! 

Tis shocking—petrifying quite, papa! 

Such vulgar nonsense !”?——*¢ Well, I wish I knew 

But Latin, like as brother does, Miss Prue !”’ 

*‘ No, Sister, (he would utter somewhat rough) 

One tongue for any woman is enough ! 

But rather on our rights may females trench, 

Than to their grinning monkeys jabber French— 
ul mihi rather with their parrot’s cap 


A\nd teach their Tripseys Latin ere they lap.” 
Ee3. Such, 
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Such, gentile reader, were the manners of the last century in 
the family of a country gentleman of respectability; to the 
unspeakable reproach of ‘ borough-mongers, merchants, miners, 


and other spawn of that description.’ 
Ham’ 





Art. VI, Fhe Oriental Collections for April, May, and Fune, 179%, 
Ato, pp. 104, Ios. 6d. Harding, 





. T= second number of this periodical publication is intro. 
duced by £ original notes, written by Chardin, in a may 
nuscript copy of the Gulistan.’ Though written by Chardin, 
we haye no hesitation in pronouncing that these trivial (and 
sometimes incorrect) annotations are altogether unworthy of — | 
a place in this collection, Nor do we conceive them calculated 
to facilitate the acquisition of the Persic language to a student, 
since all the words of which the writer treats are explained, 
with equal perspicuity, in the dictionaries of Meninski and 
Richardson. In the first page, ‘naz mi curd’ is not a translation 
of §¢ i] fait le delicat ;” the preterite tense-being substituted for 
the present. 

* A tour into the Nizam’s country’ is concluded from the 
former number. The observations of this traveller are such 
as would naturally suggest themselves to a stranger, on his 
first arriyal at an Indian court: they are amusing, digressive, 
and superficial. 

_A second specimen of the corrupt Arabic, which constitutes 
the dialect of Morocco, might, in our apprehension, have been 








moe 


a judiciously omitted. 

, ¢ Arabian and Persian traditions of the origin of writing, 
An Arabian author is quoted, who asserts that Edris (Enoch) 
transmitted to his descendants the use of letters, together with 
the books of Enas, and of his father Seth, the son of Adam, 
As far as the origin of letters is concerned with this tradition, 
jt shquid have been added that the Moslems attribute not less 

_ than ten volumes to Adam himself. Let us, however, ex- 
amine whether the Persians can throw any light on the obscure 
erigin of this illustrious invention : for instance ; the poet Fir- 
dausi is cited to inform us that the Devan (demons) instructed 
Jahmuras, the 3d king of Persia, to write in thirty different 
languages, or characters :-—we apprehend that this poetic flight 
will not furnish a more secure datum for any historic deduc- 
tion, than the traditional tales of pious Moslems. 

In the next paper, Major Ouseley supplies an ingenious il- 
lustration of a somewhat obscure passage in the works of Ne- 
zami, and adverts to the similarity of the marriage-ceremonies 

practised 
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practised by the antient Persians, and those of the Jews and 
Grecians. ‘This similarity, however, as far as it is confirmed 
by the verse elucidated, consists solely in the very universal 
antient custom of the bridegroom conferring gifts on the bride 
at the time of the nuptials. 
- ¢ The grotto of Camoens on the coast of Macao’ has been 
surveyed by Mr. Irwin with a poet’s eye ;—and we are next 
presented with an account of two books on subjects of natural 
history, but the extracts have not inspired us with very lofty 
jdeas of the advantages which would accrue to science from 
a translation. — Mr. Granville Penn has bestowed much learned 
research in tracing to Egypt the origin of a Greek word.—A 
correspondent, who signs himself Shirazi, has communicated 
some ‘ remarks on the poetry of Hafiz,’ and on the manner in 
which a translation of that fascinating poet should be per- 
formed. In his opinion, not the manner only, but the measure 
of the original should be carefully preserved; and he has 
given an ode previously translated by the elegant Sir W. Jones, 
as a specimen of the original structure of the verse. After 
such an exordium, it was not without some degree of astonish 
ment, that we remarked that Shirazi had not even discovered 
the correct and harmonious rhymes which recur in every second 
line of the ghazel. ‘To render ourselves intelligible, we must 
mention that these. compositions require a rhyme in the first 
two lines, after which it is found in every second line only : 
Let us then select the 2d and 3d couplets of this beautiful little 
poem : | 
«¢ Terfi chemen, u huai bostan, 

Bi lalai azar, khush nubashud. - 9 


Balyar, shekerleb, gul andam, 
Bi bus, u dinar, khush nubashud.” 


This is rendered as follows: 


¢ Without the lark’s sweet note, the grove 
Nor mazy garden joy bestows. 
Without the tulip-cheek’d, the flower 
Or waving pine no joy bestows.’ | 

It is not in the repetition of the same words, but in the 
syllable preceding them, (on which the accent rests,) that we 
must look for the rhyme in the original, to which we find nothing 
analogous in the translation. 

The remainder of this number chiefly consists of extracts 
and translations from Persian and Turkish poets, among which 
we remark two beautiful odes by Khoosru and Anwuri, the 
former successfully translated in English verse. —The general re- 
marks which we made on the first number, in our Review for May 
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last, are equally applicable to the present, which is charac. 
terised by the same excellencies and: by nearly similar imperfec- 
tions. We hope that the Oriental Collections will yet reach 


‘literary eminence, when the learned editor shall become less 
indiscriminate in his selections. 
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Arr. VII. A Specimen of a Commentary on Shakspeare ; containing, 
ist, Notes on As you like it; 2dly, an Attempt to explain and 
illustrate various. Passages, on a new Principle of Criticism, de- 
rived from Mr. Locke’s Doctrine of the Association of Ideas, 
8vo. pp. 260. 48 Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, 


L'THOUGH, for more than half a century, comments have 
~* been accumulated on comments, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining and illustrating the obscure passages of the immortal 
bard of the Avon, there is still room for farther elucidation: 
and we are of opinion, with the present author, that one of 
the most effectual means of explaining Shakspeare would be by 
making an excursion through the northern provinces of Eng- 
land, and the north-east counties of Scotland; where the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare is not yet obsolete, but in many instances 
still spoken or understood by the peasantry. Indeed, a com- 
plete Glossary of the Vulgar Tongue, uncontaminated with 
foreign Dialects, is greatly wanted, in more than one respect 3 


and the man of leisure, and of critical discernment, who should — 


dedicate a summer or two to supply this desideratum, would 
erform a considerable service to English literature. — - ' 
The author of this specimen is Mr. Walter Whiter, of Clare- 
hall, Cambridge: who, bythe title of the present work, is desirous 
of * expressing the imperfect endeavours of an occasional critic, 
to advance the progress of an inquiry, so deeply connected 
with the principles of general taste and the feelings of national 
enthusiasm.’ ¢£ The observations (he adds) on ‘* 4s you like it,” 
are destined either to establish some interpretations, which 
had eluded the sagacity of former critics, or to defend an ori- 
ginal reading, which. has been rejected by the concurrence of 
all the commentators, or at Jeast by the opinion of ‘ the best.’ 
Such is Mr. W.’s design: let us now inquire how that design 

is executed. : 
~ ‘His’ first remark is on v. t19. * As I remember, &c.” 
ir, W. defends the reading and punctuation of the old copy, 
‘6 As I'remember, Adam, it was upon this fashion bequeathed 
me by wille—and, as thou saist, charged my brother, on his 
blessing”—=* Father,’ says Mr. W. ‘is not the nom, case to 
charged; but the construction must be supplied thus: it was 
charged. ** His,” by the artifice of the ‘poet, relates to somes 
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thing understood, that the audience may be impressed with 
‘the idea of a previous conversation; and, as if he had not suf- 
ficiently explained himself in this place, he afterward adds 


? 


iny father charged, ec.’ | 

V.121.. Mr. W. prefers the reading of the old copy ; nay, 
deems it unquestionable. ‘ Reverence,’ says he, € appears to have 
been the apropriate term for the © reverential condition or cha- 
racter of an old man.” ‘This he has well proved by several 


examples. 


V.130. ©The reading of the old copy is right,’ says Mr. 
W. ‘Itis Celia only who calls: and the answer of Orlando, 
«© T will attend them,” as Celia is accompanied by Rosalind, 
does not invalidate the antient reading.’ 

V. 1335 134, 135- ‘* My better parts, Sc.” Here we give 
the author’s note entire, as a specimen otf his style, and criti- 
cal acumen, 


‘ The propriety of this comparison is yet undiscovered. The ex- 
planation given by Mr. Guthrie is neither just in itself, nor is it ap- 
plicable to the case in question; he appears to have been misled, 
by supposing that the first part of the speech must necessarily he 
included in the simile, and relate to the Quintaine. Mr. Malone’s 
interpretation is extremely vapid and defective. I have not the least 
doubt but that the shape of the Quintaine among the rustics of 
our Poet’s time, was sometimes in the fgure of a Man. This gives 
seuse and spirit to the image. ‘* My better parts are all thrown down 
—the powers of my reason are overthrown; and I stand here senseless 
as the Quintaine, a MAN ONLY 1N MY FORM.” Among -the French 
and Italians, the Quintaine was commonly ina human shape. Me- 
nestrier, in his treatise on Tournaments, has the following curious 
account of this diversion: ‘ La Quintaine n’est autre chose qu’un 
tronc d’arbre, ou un pilier contre lequel on va rompre la lance, pour 
s’accoutumer a attéindre l’ennemi par des coups mesurez. Nous l’ape 
pelons /a course au Faquin parcequ’on se sert souvant d’un faquin, 
ou d’un portefaix, armé de toutes pieces; contre lequel on court. 
Les Italiens la nomment Ja course a ?homme armé &F le Sarresin, parce 
quwils transfigurent ce faquia en Turc, en More, ou en Sarrasin, 
pour rendre ces courses plus mystérieuses. On se sert ordinairement 
d’une figure de bois en forme d’homme, plantée sur un_ pivot, afin 
qu’elle soit mobile. Elle demeure ferme quand on la frappe au front 
entre les yeux & sur le nez ; qui sont les meilleurs coups: & quand 
on la frappe ailleurs, elle tourne si rudement, que si le Cavalier n’est 
adroit pour esquiver le coup, elle le frappe d’un sabre de bois ou d’un 
sac plein de terre; ce qui donne a rire aux spectateurs.” For this pas- 
sage I am indebted to Ménage in his Origines de la Langue Francoise. 
The Italian proverb, Esser saracino & Piazza (to be the-buit of every 
body ) refers to the figure of the Saracen in this exercise. (See Tor- 
riano in his Proverbial Phrases sub voce Saracine). 

‘ Most nations appear to have had a martial or mock exercise of 
this kind, which would certainly be extremely various according to 
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the genius of the age and the manners of the people; but we may 
observe, that under every circumstance the most obvious form for 
this object of attack’ would be the human shape, of which, as it is 
not difficult to make rude and ridiculous representations, we ma 
well conceive, that among the simplest rustics it would often be as- 
sumed for the form of the —- In the figure of it, which is 
given by Stowe, I have not the least doubt but that the transverse 
moveable piece of wood, with the mode of its acting, was derived 
from the idea of the-human shape, and was intended to represent the 
arms.—I have before hinted, that ‘‘ my better parts are all thrown 
down,”’ is not connected with the succeeding comparison, and our 
Commentators were deceived probably by the metaphorical expres- 
sion thrown dawn. ‘This however is not taken from the exercise of 
the Quintaine, as may be evident from the expression stands up, which 
is put in opposition to it. Nothing is more certain, than that these 
terms are derived from wresTLinG. Inthe next speech of Rosalind, 
and the succeeding one of Orlando, overthrown is used with the same 
allusion ; ‘and I am surprised that our critics were not aware of this 
coincidence.—If the reader should enquire why a simile, apparently 
so remote as the Quintaine, should on this occasion be presented to 
the mind of our Poet, I will inform him, that the association was 
derived from the feats of activity in which Orlando had been just 
engaged; and the /ove adventure with which they were connected. 
The diversion of the Quintaine AS know) was common at marriages, 
«¢ When Jac and Tom, Dic, Hob and Will strove for the gay gar- 
land ;”” and their exertions, we may suppose, were not a little roused 
by the hopes of succeeding with their mistresses. So Randolph, in 
the same poem which Mr. Malone has quoted, 


«© A jolly swain was he 
Whom Peg and Susan after Victory 
Crown’d with a Garland they had made, beset 
With Daisies, Pinks and many a Violet, 
Couslip and Gilliflower.” 


The reader will not perfectly understand what is intended by this 
Association of Ideas, till he has perused the observations which form 
the latter part of. the volume.’ 

We must now run lightly over the remainder : 

V. 142. Mr. W. prefers the old reading sot for but. 

V.144. Friend, not friends: the singular being often used 
for the plural, with a sense more abstracted and poetical. 

V. 149. Weary, not merry, is the true reading, 

V.151. Wearing, not wearying, is the true reading. 

V.151. The old reading TURNE Ais merry note, is preferable 
to TUNE his merry note. | 

V. 155. Duc ad me, &c. Mr. W. thinks Hanmer’s reading 
Duc damé the right one: but, with Farmer, he would place 
an accent on the last syllable, damé. § What,’ says Mr. Whiter, 
‘is more natural or obvious than to suppose duc-dame gery 
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damé, to be the usual cry of the dame to gather her ducks about 
her: as if she should say ‘* ducks! come to your dame—or to 
your damé.” § It is common for persons in their addresses to 
young and helpless animals, either to make diminutives of 
themselves, or of the animals which they are addressing.’—All 
this is certainly ingenious: but we are of opinion that the 
original saying, though not the reading, was duck-to-me : which 
is no uncommon cry in many parts of the island; and which 
we have heard pronounced duck-da-mé. 

V. 165. As friend remembered not”—remembered for re- 
membering, says Malone.—* Certainly not,’ says Mr. W. © If 
ingratitude consists in one friend not remembering another, it 
surely must consist likewise in one friend not being remembered 
by another.’ 

As we have not room for many more of Mr. W.’s observa- 
tions, we will only point out the principal passages which 
he attempts to elucidate: These are v.v. 170. 175.179. 1845 
185. 188. 195. 206. 221,2. 

Respecting the attempt to explain various passages of Shaks- 
speare ou a new principle, derived from Locke’s doctrine of the 


association of ideas, we must let the author speak for him- 
self : 


‘ In the theory of Mr. Locke, by the term association is not under- 
stood the combination of ideas natura/ly connected with each other ; 
for these a he observes) ¢ it is the office and the excellency of our 
reason to form and preserve in that union and correspondence, which 
is founded on their peculiar beings.”? On the contrary, it is under- 
stood to express the combination of those ideas, which have no nae 
tural alliance or relation to each other, but which have been united 
only by chance, or by custom. Now it is observable that no task 
can be imposed on the understanding, of greater difficulty than to 
separate ideas thus accidentally combined ; as the mind is commonly 
passive in admitting their original formation, and often totally un- 
conscious of the force and principle of their union. 

‘ In the application of this theory to the subject of the present 
enquiry, the definition of the term association might remain unalter- 
ed; though (as it may well be imagined) there will not appear to be 
the smallest resemblance between the illustrations which have been 
usually produced to describe its effect in the one case, and those 
various instances which I now propose to lay before the reader as 
new and curious examples of its existence in the other. Though I 
am strongly impressed likewise with the truth of the well-known 
maxim that to define is dangerous, and fully sensible that it is almost 
impossible to describe with precision at one view every case to, which 
the question may be extended; yet I am still desirous of attempting 
a plain and concise definition of the general principle in its peculiar ap- 
plication to the object of my enquiry. I define therefore the power 
of this association over the genius of the poet, to consist in supplying 
him with words and with ideas, which have been suggested to the 
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mind by a principle of union unperceived by himself, and independent 
of the subject, to which they are applied. From this definition it 
follows, 1st. ‘That as these words and sentiments were prompted by 
a cause, which is concealed from the poet, so they contain no intene 
tional allusion to the source from whence they are derived; and 2ndly, 
That as they were forced on the recollection of the writer by some 
accidental concurrence not necessarily dependent on the sense or spirit 
of the subject, so they have no necessary resemblance in this secondary 
application to that train of ideas, in which they originally existed. 
We might thus perhaps arrange in a more ample yet inadequate 
manner, the principal objects of the general definition; though the 
examples only will enable us to understand the force and propriety of 
the arrangement.’ : 

We cannot deem this a new principle: but let us see how 
Mr. W. applies it to Shakspeare : 


‘ The first example, (says Mr. W.) which I shall produce, is the 
very passage which originally led me to the present enquiry.—In 
Timon of Athens, when Timon has retired into the woods, Apeman- 
tus thus ppbraids him with the contrast of his past and present con- 
dition : 

s¢ What, think’st 
«© That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? Will these moist trees, 

That have outliv’d the eagle, page thy heels, 

And skip when thou pointst out ?”? 

(Act IV. S. tit. p. 100.) 

Sir Thomas Hanmer for moist reads very elegantly, says Dr. Johnson, 
moss’d. Mr. Steevens. confirms the emendation by examples; and 
Mr. Malone believes it to be the true reading. I agree with our Com- 
mentators, that moss’d is a more elegant epithet, and at the same 
time better calculated to express the antiquity of trees that have out- 
liv’d the eagle. It is certain however that moist is not altogether desti- 
tute of force and propriety ; as in many parts of old and rotten trees, 
a kind of moist exudation is often to be seen, though perhaps other 
parts may be dry and withered by age. It chavibone I can shew 


with extreme probability, from some acknowledged principle in the’ 


mind, why this peculiar word might be suggested to our Poet, it 
surely ought to be considered as a valuable touch-stone in the Art of 
Criticism, of which it is certainly the business to discover and ascer- 


tain what the author really Aas written, and not what he ought to 


have done.----The reader then is to be informed, that warm and moist 
were the appropriate terms in the days of Shakspeare for what we 
should now call an air’d and a damp shirt. So Fohn Florio (Second 
Frutes, 1591.) ia a dialogue between the master Torguato, and his 
servant Rupa. 
‘© J. Dispatch and give me a shirt ? 

R. Here is one with ruffes. 

JT. Thou dolte, seest thou not how moyst it is? 

R. Pardon me, good Sir, I was not aware of it. 

J. Go into the kitchen and warme it.”’ 


Can the reader doubt (though he may perhaps smile at the associa- 
tion) 
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tion) that the image of the Chamberlaine putting the shirt on warm 
impressed the opposite word moist on the imagination of the Poet? 
Though he was himself unconscious how he came by it, and cer- 
tainly never would have applied it as an epithet to trees, if it had 
not bon fixed on his mind by a kind of bescinittints power, which 
concealed from him not only the origin but the effect likewise of 
so strange an association.’ | 
Our readers will now see what entertainment they have to 
expect from this essay. Many are the passages illustrated, and 
in some the author has with great dexterity applied his prin- 
ciple. We have only to add that he is, in our opinion, rather 
prodigal of his quotations, dogmatical in his remarks, and dif- 
fuse in his style: but the volume merits the attention of 
future commentators on Shakspeare. We are sorry, therefore, 
that it has lain un-noticed on our shelves during nearly four 
years : illness, and various causes, have contributed to this delay : 
but we were unwilling to let Mr. W.’s labours pass altogether 


unrecorded in our work. Ged..s. 





Arr. VIII. The Holy Bible, or the Books accounted sacred by Jews 
and Christians ; otherwise called the Books of the Old and New 
Covenants: faithfully translated from corrected Texts of the Ori- 

inals. With various Readings, Explanatory Notes, and Critical 
Rissnnte: By the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL.D. Volume IL 
gto. pp. 375. tl. 11s. 6d. Boards. Faulder. 1797. 


A mone the literary acquisitions of the present age, we cane 

not byt rank the work before us. In this second volume, 
as in the first*, a free and manly judgment, associated 
with real learning and rational criticism, will be found in 
uniform exertion ; regardless of the censures of those whom the 
author deems ignorant, bigoted, and superstitious. From the 
very title given to this translation, the intelligent reader will 
perceive that Dr. Geddes considers the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which are certainly the most valuable monuments of 
antiquity, merely as Hebrew Classics; and that he prosecutes 
his undertaking neither with the strong prejudices of'a Jew, 
nor with that timid veneration through the medium of 
which these Sacred Books have been viewed by the generality 
of Christian scholars. The appearance of such a translator 
and commentator will, no doubt, be hailed by every liberal 
advocate for Revealed Religion: for the age of enlightened 
Criticism is at hand, if not already arrived ; and whatever can 
not bear the touch of Ithuriel’s spear will be considered as be- 
longing to the region of error and darkness. 


* See M. R. Vol. xi. p. 298. 
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The generality of Christian Divines, it must be confessed, 
have adopted the implicit notions of the Jews with respect to 


the books accounted by them as sacred; and because the latter have 


contended that, “on every word and every letter hung great 
mountains,” the former seem to have thought that, like Mount 
Sinai, they were not to be approached, but that Learning and 
Criticism were only to regard them at a reverential distance. 
Dr. Geddes leads the way in a new march of Hebrew criticism, 
He neither appreciates the writings of the Jews too highly, nor 
does he interpret, as, has generally been done, the bold and 
highly figurative expressions of the east, according to the frozen 
conceptions of the inhabitants of the north. Scripture language 
he weighs in the scale of Oriental philology, and thus en- 
deavours to ascertain its true meaning and value. It is wonders 
ful that this should not have been oftener attempted, as many 
stumbling blocks to faith might by these means be completely 
removed. 

That the sacred books of the Jews were written under the 
influence of inspiration, is a notion which (in the opinion of 
many judicious divines) has greatly obstructed the true inter- 
pretation of them. How far this notion is founded on reason, 
and supported by evidence, is a point of the utmost importance 
to determine. Dr. Geddes is decidedly against their inspiration; 
and, however we may differ from him on many points, we 
admire the plain anc unequivocal manner in which he delivers 
his opinion on the subject : he contends, indeed, that the books 
themselves lay no claim to inspiration, nor manifest any regular 
signs and testimonies of it; and that their interpretation seems 
rather embarrassed than assisted by the supposition. 

This IId volume is introduced by a concise preface, in which 
the fortitude as well as the ability of the translator are emi- 
nently conspicuous. Some persons may at first be shocked at 
his positions. He boldly cuts the Gordian knot, respecting 
the order supposed to be given by God for the extermination of the 
Canaanites ; deeming this method preferable to the unsuccessful 
endeavours of other scriptural interpreters to untie it. Dr. G. 
laments the attempt of the learned Bishop of Landaff to justify 
this part of the Jewish history. Instead of acceding to any of 
the arguments which have been employed in defence, or even 
in extenuation, of this supposed cruel and sanguinary measure, 
he freely confesses that he cannot bring himself to believe that 
any such order proceeded from God, nor even from the mouth 


of Moses. He suspects it to be * the fabrication of some poste- . 


rior Jew, to justify the cruelties of his nation.’ 


If an order was given by the Supreme Being to the Israel-. 


ites for the extirpation of the old inhabitants of Canaan, and 
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if power was promised them to accomplish it, why, it has 
been asked, were not the Canaanites (or, as Dr. G. spells, the 
Chanaanites ) utterly destroyed by Joshua, as the trans-jordan 
Amorites had been by Moses ?—agreeably to the supposed 
strict command of God: * Ye shall exterminate all the nations, 
which the Lord your God shall deliver to you: your eyes 
must not have pity on them: ye shall abolish their name from 
under the heavens *.” 


¢ Now the Hebrew historian,’ it is observed, * whoever he was 
who wrote the book of Judges, gives a reason apparently odd and 
unaccountable. He tells us that the Lord left those Canaanites un- 
subdued and unextirpated, “ to prove the Israelites, whether they 
would observantly walk in the way of the Lord or not +.”? But, in 
answer to this, the objector will say, he was not, then, consistent 
with himself: for he had repeatedly enjoined their utter destruction, — 
lest they should be a stumbling-block and a snare to the virtue and 
fidelity of his chosen people, and lead them into idolatry.’ 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to suppose the Deity acting 
on contradictory motives.—* If (says Dr. G.) I be commanded 
to destroy or remove the cause of temptation, lest I should 
yield to it: and at the same time be told that I can neither 
remove or destroy it ; nay that it is purposely left to tempt me, 
I must doubt of the equity of the command or the truth of 
the history.’ 

Dr. Geddes, however, does not omit to state the reply which 
has been given to these objections : 


‘ It has been answered that the author of the book of Judges suf- 
ficiently explains himself, in the following words: * So the Lord 
was gm incensed against the Israelites, and said: ‘ Because this 
people have transgressed my covenant,----and have not hearkened to 
my voice, I, on my part, will not henceforth drive out, from before 
them, any more of those nations, which Joshua, at his death, left 
unsubdued, that through them I may prove the Israelites,” &c. f° 
The precept, it is confessed, was positive and absolute: but the 
promise of power to fulfil it was limited and conditional. It was not 
until after the Israelites had forsaken the Lord, and worshiped other 
gods, that the Lord would no more enable them to expel the Canaan- 
ites. —That is to say, the Lord would not enable them to remove, 
or break the snare, until after they had fallen into it ; and when the 
had fallen into it, he reproaches them for the non-execution of his 


precept: and says, ‘¢ the snare shall remain to prove them.’” 


¢ But why was it not completely removed in the days of Joshua, 
and of his contemporary elders, during a period of twenty-five years, 
when the people had not abandoned the worship of the Lord ?’+-- 


_—— 





* Deut. vii. 16. 24. + Judges u..23. Dr. G.’s version. 
_ £ Judges ii. 20, 21, 22. 
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* The objection, then, (continues Dr. G.) seems to remain in full 
force, and to‘demand some other solution ; nor do I see any solution 
that can be given, but one: namely, to acknowledge, fairly and 
openly, that-the Fewish historians put in the mouth of the Lerd words 
which he never spoke 3 and assign unto him views and motives which he 
aever had.’ Pia 

This vast concession, by which, in the opinion of some, the 
cause of revealed religion is completely surrendered, naturally 
leads to the question about the absolute and universal inspi- 
ration-of the Hebrew writers. The observations advanced on 
this subject deserve much consideration. ‘They may at first 
startle weak minds: but Dr. G. will afhrm to such readers, 
that the more these arguments are examined and consi-: 
dered, the more will they make their way to the conviction 
of the judicious part of mankind, and will establish the only 
true basis on which the explanation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
can be erected. | 


«It is better, I presume, (says Dr.G.) to'allow that the Hebrew 
historians, like all other historians, wrote from such documents as 
they could find; popular traditions, old songs, or public registers ; 
were, like other historians, liable to mistakes; were not more intel- 
ligent or judicious, and were at least equally credulous: than to 
maintain, that their manifest errors, inconsistencies, and contradictions 
are the immediate dictates of the Spirit of God.—Indeed I know 
not of any proposition more insulting to reason, more injurious to 
truth, more prejadicial to the cause of genuine religion, than this.’ 

In contending against the alleged inspiration of the Hebrew 
historians, (and to this the Doctor here confines himself,) he 
maintains that there is no intrinsic evidence of any thing like in- 
spiration in them ;—that they never lay claim to it ;—that they 
quote vouchers and appeal to public records, as do other histo- 
rians;—and that therets nothing in their style, theirarrangement, 
nor in the whole colour and complexion of their compositions, 
that bespeaks the guidance of an unerring spirit. It will, how- 
ever, be said that, tf there be no intrinsic evidence, there are 
various festimonies in its favour. ‘This leads the translator to 
an appreciation of the evidence of Aristzus, Philo, Josephus, 
and the Talmudists, which, he contends, are of no weight in 
the argument; and he then hastens to an examination of those 
texts in the New Testament, which have been thought to de- 
clare the inspiration of the Old; particularly 2 Tim. ch. iil. 
v.16. which is rendered in our translation, *¢ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and ¢s profitable,” &c. and which 
thus stands in our present Greek copies: Tasca yoagy Seomveures 
[xcs] wpersmos x. r.a.—Lhis being the chief difliculty in his 
way, Dr. G. attempts to obviate it by endeavouring to prove 
that the present reading is nct genuine. —~ First, that the copu- 
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lative xat, and, which alone makes for the present readings 
js wanting in all the antient versions, except the Athiopic *s 
Secondly, That it is also wanting in some Greek copies, still 
extant, &c. 3 and thirdly, That the construction, as it now 
stands, is perplexed, aukward, and ungrammatical. He would 
thus translate the passage. ‘* Every writing, by God inspired, 
is fit for instruction,” &c. 

This text, as it stands in our present version, must be al- 
lowed to contain a too general and unqualified assertion, vizs 
that Every Scripture (or writing) is gnspired ; and if it should be 
said that the Apostle only means every Hebrew Scripture, or the 
Scriptures esteemed by the Jews as sacred, Dr. G. very pro- 
perly observes that, had this been his intention, hé¢ would pro- 
bably have used a different phraseology ; since there is not an 
example, not only in the writings of St. Paul, but in the whole 
New Testament, of the Scriptures at large, or the whole body 
of Scripture, being expressed, or mentioned, without the ar- 


ticle; either a: ypapas, or 7 Ypagne | 

After the intrepidity evinced by Dr.G. in this preface, and in 
that prefixed to the former volume, it is not to be supposed 
that he will be contented to rest the merits of the case on the 
existence or non-existence of the particle xas in the above pas- 
sage. Should it, after his critique on the text, be decided 
against him, that the Apostle meant to assert that the whole 


Jewish Canon is divinely inspired, he cannot hereby be driven 
from his opinion. He observes : 


‘ I would then say that the word inspiration must, in the language 
of Paul, have a different meaning from that which our divines have 
affixed to it,—or, that on this occasion, as on some other occasions, 


he spoke the prejudices of the Jews—or availed himself of those pree 
judices to enforce his doctrine.’ 


Thus decisively, as far as the author’s conviction is concern- 
ed, is the subject of inspiration dismissed ; and the next ques- 
tion respects the intrinsic and comparative merit of the Hebrew 
historians, As to elegance, correctness, and arrangement; he 
deems them inferior to those of Greece and Rome; though 
he confesses that it would be unfair to weigh them in the same 
scale. He judiciously observes that they ‘ have a greater re= 
semblance to Homer than to Herodotus, and to Herodotus 
than to Thucydides. To the first of these writers they in many 
respects bear a striking similitude. Like him they are con- 





* Syr. For every writing, written by the Spirit, is useful, &c. Arab. 
Every writing, divinely inspired, is useful, &c. Copt. All writings, 
inspired by God, are useful, &c. Lat. Vulg. Every writing, divinely 
inspired, is useful, &c. 


Rey, APRIL, 1798. Ff tinually 
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tinually blending real facts with fanciful mythology, ascribing 
natural events to supernatural causes, and introd ucing a divine 
agency on every extraordinary occurrence. ‘he same simpli- 
city of narration, the same profusion of metaphors, the same 
garrulous tautology pervade them both: in both we meet with 


a poetical history.’ 

Having discarded what he deems a superstitious reverence 
for the Hebrew Historians, and reduced them, as he conceives, 
to their true level among writers of the same class, Dr. Geddes 
proceeds to consider the advantages which will result from re« 
linquishing the notion of their absolute inspiration, and from 
adopting only the doctrine of, what he terms, partial and puta- 
tive inspiration. 

‘ In the first place, (says he,) we divest the adversaries of religion 
of their most formidable offensive weapons, or oblige them to change 
their mode of attack. 

¢ Secondly, we get rid of a vast and cumbersome load of useless 
commentators, Harmonists, Conciliators, Antiologists, &c. 

‘ Thirdly, the Hebrew Scriptures will be more generally read and 
studied, even by fashionable scholars; and the many good things 
which they contain, more fairly estimated. For what chiefly deters 
the sons of science and philosophy from reading the Bible, and pro- 
fiting of that lecture, but the stumbiing-block of absolute inspiration; 
which, they are told, is the only key to open their treasures ?” 


It may be presumed that this is not unfrequently the case; 
for there are particulars in the O. T. narrative which men 
of serious reflection find it difficult to reconcile with the notion 
of its being inspired; and this high claim, so unsatisfactorily 
supported by its contents, too frequently operates as a repellant 
from all farther examination. Hence they become scoffers in- 
stead of diligent investigators, and remain ignorant of the He- 
brew Scriptures ; 6 where, (says Dr. G.) with all their defects, 
they may find a wiser legislation, a Sounder theology, and a purer 
morality, than in any other works of antiquity prior to the 
Christian dispersation.”— This fact manifests their value ; and 
on this alone we may urge the importance of their being 
studied :—but as the present learned translator promises that, in 
his General Preface, he will discuss the subject of Seripture-In- 
spiration more at large, we may be excused from any farther 
remark till his resumption of this topic. 

The remainder of the preface is employed in giving some 
account of the contents of this second volume, which includes 
the Book of Judges—1 & 2 Books of Samuel—1 & 2 Books 
of Kings—1 & 2 Books of Chronicles—Ruth—and the Prayer 
of Manasseh; and comprises, according to the common chro- 


nology, the history of the Israelites for a period of 832 ate 
at 
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that is, ‘from the death of Joshua to the Babylonish caps 
tivity. 

Dr. G. properly observes that the Fudges, or magistrates, 
which are the subject of the book of that name, were not su- 
preme rulers, but for the most part temporary and local de- 
liverers ; and that, after the death of Joshua, the Israelites do 
not appear to have had any regular government, but. to have 
been an idolatrous and grossly carnal people, inattentive to the 
excellent institutions of the Mosaic law. 

After the death of Samson, the nation, or at least, a great 
part of it, seems to have been governed by the High Priest Eli 
and histwo sons. ‘Lheir history is introduced asa prelude to 
the appearance of Samuel, whose name is improperly given to 
the two following books; for the book of Judges should have 
extended to the end of the seventh chapter of the rst of Sa- 
muel, when the people demanded and obtained a King; and 
the remainder, to the end of the 2d Kings, should have been 
entitled the Book (or Books) of Kings.—The history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah is alternately recorded, partly in the 
two books of Samuel, but chiefly in the two books of Kings ; 
which, with the preceding book of Judges, Dr. G. supposes, 
were compiled or reduced into their present form, either after 
or during the Babylonish captivity.—In noticing the two Books 
of Chronicles, called by the Jews the words (or transactions ) of 
the Days, and in the Septuagint Paralipomena, or things omitted, 
the translator mentions his having intended to incorporate the 
historical patts of Chronicles with the text of Kings, and to 
make them run in parallel columns. He laments (and we la- 
ment with him) that he did not carry this design into execu- 
tion, as, by this method, the history and all its variations 
would have appeared at one view. 

The little pleasing story of Ruth, he thinks, would not have 
been written, had David never ascended the throne. 

No notice is taken of the Prayer of Manasseh; the Doctor 
only tells us that he meant to have added to this volume the 
Books of Ezrah and Nehemiah *, but, considering that the Ba- 
bylonish Captivity made an zra in the Jewish annals, and that 
the Jewish history from that period, contained in these books 
and other historical books called Apocryphal, would furnish 
matter for a separate volume, he deemed it unnecessary to add 
to the bulk of the present quarto. - a" 

Dr. G. does not pass without observation the little speci- 
mens of Hebrew poetry with which this historical volume is 





* That this was the translator’s intention is evident from the first 
note to the first book of Samuel: where he says, ‘ the book of Ruth 
with Esther, Judith, and Tobit, will be found at the end of this volume.’ 

Kia enriched. 
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enriched. He admires the Song of Deborak, Judges v, as one 
of the most beautiful odes that ever was written: but he will 
not allow the Divine Spirit to have inspired the poet, who pro- 
nounces Jael to be the most blessed of women for a deed of 
complicated baseness. 

David’s pathetic elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i.18 —26) he justly deems the most beautiful compo- 
sition of its kind, and far superior to any thing that the East has 
ever produced. 

There is also in these Jewish records one example of the 
Enigma, or Riddle, Judges xiv. 15 5 and two of the Apologue, 
or Fable, in the manner of Esop; that of Jotham, Judges ix. 
8—15, and of Joash, 2 Kings xiv. 8. 

The prayer of Solomon, at the dedication of the temple, is 
admired as a model of the precatory style, composed with great 
care, and by no means unworthy of the high character of its 
author. 

In short, though Dr. Geddes may be supposed by some to 
subtract from the value of the Hebrew Scriptures, by denying 
their absolute inspiration, he has evidently made them the ob- 
ject of his attentive study, and has laudably endeavoured to exe 
hibit their excellencies to advantage. 





The first thing that will strike the reader of this translation 
is the very judicious division of the sacred books into sections, 
according to their subjects. ‘This cannot be too much admired, 
and it ought to be adopted: but, for the sake of reference, our 
arbitrary division into chapters and verses might be marked in 
the margin. 

Respecting the translation itself, though we may differ from 
Dr. G. as to the propriety of some phrases and expressions 
which he has introduced, yet, on the whole, we must own that 
it discovers much learning and attention to the genius of the 
Hebrew tongue. ‘That our readers may form some judgment 
of the version, we will set down a list of its new readings, or 
variations from the translation now in use. 

















Judges vi. 19. for broth, Dr. G. reads 
xv. 4. for three hundred foxes, 
xv. 19. for God clave an hollow 
place that was in the jaw- 
bone, 
zSam. v. 4+ Only the stump of Dagon 
‘ . was left to him, 
12. Emrods, 


libation. 

three hundred jackals. 

The Lord opencd a crevice in Rameth-Lebi 
(the name of the hill on which Samson 
threw down the jaw-bone). 

the fisb-form only remaining *. 


piles. 





* Literally Dagon only remaining; i. ¢. the fishy part of him, from 


which he had his name. 


2 Sam, 
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3 Sam. viie 36. Strange gods and Ashta~ 
roth, . 

And as soon as the lad was 
gone, David arose out of a 
place towards the south, 
and fell on his face to the 
ground, and bowed him- 
self three times: and they 
kissed one another, and 
wept one with another, un- 
til David exceeded, 

If I leave any that pisseth 
against the wall, 

Man of Belial, 

Trench, q 
A woman that hath a fa- 
Miliar spirit, 


xXx. 4! ° 


KXVe 22-6 


25- 
XXVi- 5. 
XXvill. 7: 


xxx. 15+ To this company, 
24. Tarrieth with the stuff, 
xxxi. 9. In the house of their idols, 
2 Sam. i. 19. The beauty of Isracl is slain 
on thy high. places, 

ii. 23. Under the fifth rib, 

v. 20. As the breach of waters, 

6. Except thou take away the 
blind and the lame, 
Burnt offerings and peace 
offerings, 
To fetch about this form 
of speech, 
A bottle of wine, 
Who was of the sons of 
the giants, 
Lift up his spear against 
3co men and slew them, 
The king knew her not, 
Oxen and fat cattle, 
Only the people sacrificed 
in high places, 
Shew bread, 
Tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, 
An house of high-places, 
Hast thou killed and also 
taken possession ? 
@ Kings vi. 25. A fourth part of a cab 

of dove’s dung, 

vill, 13. Is thy servant a dog that 
he should do this great 
thing ? 

x¥. 25. In the palace of the 
king’s house, 
2 Chron. x. 12. Under an oak, 
xv. 27. Had upon him anephod 
of linen, 
xxix. 7. Ten thousand drams, 
10. For ever and ever, 


vi. 17. 
XIV. 20. 


XVi. 2. 
xxi, 16. 


XXille 18. 


2 Kings i. 5. 
10. 

ilie 2. 

vii. 48. 
will, 4. 


xii. 31. 
xxi. TGs 
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Strange gods and goddesses. 


When the boy was gone, David arose from 
behind the stone, and With his face pro- 
strate on the ground, made, thrice, 
obeisance to Fonathans They then 
embraced one another, and wept togt- 
ther, with great lamentation. 


4 


If I have left ewen a single dog. 


This lawless man. 
Waggon-pa'be 
AA woman skilful in nectomaney. 

N.B. The Vulgate has Mutierem ba- 
bentem Pytbonem :—the LXX eyya- 
Spievdov. 

To this borde. 

Remaineth by the baggage. 

At their gcd-bouses. 

O Antelope of Israel! Pierced on thine own 
mountains ! 

In the groin. 

Like a broken water-dam. 

Unless thou canst remove the centirnels and 
patroles. 

Holocausts and eucharistic sacrificess 


To give this turn to the discourse. 


A skin of wine. 
Who was of the Rapbaite races 


He brandishing bis spear broke through 
3OO men. 

The king bad no carnal commerce wiih ber. 

Oxen and buffaloes. 


The people still sacrificed on billock-altars, 


Presence-bread. 
Convention -tent. 


Hill chapels. 
Wilt thou, after having murdered a mam, 
take moreover bis possession ? 


A fourth part of a kab of vetcbes. 


What, such a dog as thy servant do such 
great things ? 


In the royal baram. 


Under a tamarisk tree. 
Clothed with a muslin robe. 


Ten thousand darics. 
From ever and for ever. 














‘ 
The above specimens we have taken at random, from the 


variations which we marked on perusing and comparing Dr, 
Ff3 Geddes’s 
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Geddes’s version with the common translation. In most 
places, we cannot but approve the alterations, though in some 
we think that the old words had better have remained, 
<‘ Pisseth against the wall” is well exchanged for ¢ even a single 
dog :’ but “* draught-house” (2 Kings x. 27.) is not mended by 
* bog-house,’ nor ** Sodomites” (1 Kings xiv. 24.) by * Catamites, 
nor the common version of 1 Kings i. 5. by what Dr. G. has 
substituted in its room. ‘There is something aukward in the 
phrase ¢ my lord king’ instead of the common one * my Lord 
the King ;” and in the latter part of 1 Kings xxi. 19. as exhi- 
bited by Dr. G. ¢ where the dogs licked up the blood of Nahoth, 
shall the dogs, O thou! lick up thine own blood.’ Why he 
should transpose ‘6 As the Lord liveth” into * As liveth the 
Lord,’ we are at a loss to conceive. There are also some in- 
stances of the ignotum per ignotius, which ought to have been 
avoided. The English reader may not be able to understand 
what is meant by ‘ narrowed rests” in 1 Kings vi. 6, but he 
knows still less the meaning of the word rebatements. The 
same may be observed on the substitution of Avlocausts for 
‘‘ burnt-offerings,” and of paranymph for ‘* companion.” 

Dr. Geddes has made a judicious use of the antient versions 
in correcting the original text ; which he does sometimes by 
altering and sometimes by transposing. Instead of the passage 
as it stands in our bibles, 2 Sam. jv. 6. he translates, following 
the Septuagint, ‘ And the woman who kept the door had also fallen - 


asleep, as she was cleaning wheat.’ 


The explanatory notes are few and concise, but we may say 
of these, ex pede Herculem ; and the biblical scholar has much 
to expect from the author’s full body of criticism. He melts 
down the hyperbolical phrases of the East to their genuine and 
literal meaning. Thus * the Voice of the Lord,” (Gen. chap. iii.) 
he observes, in: the strong language of the East, means onl 
thunder 3 and in a note on the disappearance of Elijah, (whom 
Dr. G. calls Elias,) he remarks, ¢ Elias seems, like Romulus, 
to have been carried off by a thunder storm. ‘The rest is Ori- 
ental embellishment.’ Vide note to 2 Kings it. 1. In like 
manner, in the Preface, speaking of the phrase ‘‘ the man af- 
ter God’s own heart,” applied to David, he pronounces it to 
be-* an Oriental exaggeration, which cannot without impiety be 
strictly understood.’ / 

It is unnecessary for us to multiply quotations. The trans» 
eripts which we have made are sufficient to enable the reader 
to form his judgment of Dr. Geddes, as a translator and inters 


preter of the Hebrew Scriptures. . Moo-y. 
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Art. 1X. Metronariston, or a new Pleasure recommended; in o 
Dissertation upon a Part of Greek and Latin Prosody. 8vo. pp.120 
3s. sewed. Johnson. 1797. 


\ E have indeed read this little book with * a new pleasure’ 

and unusual entertainment. It is a rare morsel of 
classic criticism, abounding in just reflections, blended with 
genuine humour. ‘Che author [supposed to be Dr. Warner] 
has divided his work into four chapters: in the first of which 
he condemns, with just severity, the very vicious mode of pro- 
nouncing the Greek and Latin languages that prevails in our 
public schools; and shews, by a multitude of examples, how, 
from the want of observing gizantity, the finest lines of the 
best poets are mangled and deformed. 

The author’s attention to this subject was first excited by 
hearing a learned Roman clergyman repeat a line of Horace: 
but his own account of it will best inform our readers : 


‘ The present writer, (says he,) before the accidental excitement 
of his attention to quantity, had never read Mekerchus, or Is. Vos- - 
sius, or the “* Accentus Redivivi ;” and what knowledge he has on . 
the subject, or, at least, what led to it, was got, not by seeking it-— 
from which he thought himself exempted by his situation—but be- 
cause, like Worcester’s Rebellion, it ‘lay in his way and he found it.” 
He found it in the conversation of a learned ecclesiastic at Rome, 
while they were walking together in the Campo Vaceino*. This 
spot put us naturally in mind of, among other things, Horace’s bemg 
accustomed to make it one of his walks, and of the troublesome 
fellow, whom he so divertingly describes to have fastened on him 
there. My companion began repeating—Jbam forte via sacra, sicut 
meus est most—in quantity too new and pleasing to my ear to be passed 
unnoticed. He smiled; ahd said, as nearly as I can recollect, to the 
following effect : 

‘< I have pronounced all the words, I believe, in their proper 
guantity; but I suppose that you, like those of your countrymen 
whom I have had the pleasure to know here, have, to your loss, a 
way of reading, by which a great deal of the beauty of antient 
poetry, I mean its harmony—a principal constituent of all poetry— 
is destroyed; merely from the want of that attention to quantity, 
which you doubtless bestow in reading the verses of your own poets. 
And in this unreasonable practice you are more or less countenanced 
by the generality of my own countrymen; by all, I believe, who 
have not listened to the doctrine of Mekerchus—the great ambassador 
of a little state. Such pieces, indeed, as that to which we were al- 
sang though they are not written in poetical language—and are 
therefore, by their author, called Sermoni propriora—are yet written in 
hexameter; and might, with proper attention to gugntity, be read, 

‘ * Campo Vaccino is, the present name for what was anciently the 
Forum and the Via Sacra. | 


_ © + Horace, ninth satire of the first book.’ 
FE 4 every 
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every line of them, as passable verses of that measure. But, accord. 
ing to your way of reading, ou seem not to allow that there is any 
word in the Greek or Latin fasamaes, which constitutes a spondee, 
anapest, or iambus; or, in short, any foot ending in a long syllable: 
for, as far as I can observe, you have a rage for trocheeizing and dac. 
tylyzing every thing; that is, you trocheeize every diane without 
exception; and dactylize every trisyllable, whose penultimate is 
short ; whether anapest, tribrachys, or amphimacer; carrying the 
same inclination to the polysyllables; never pronouncing two long 
syllables together ; and ending every word invariably short. Thus, in 
the line I repeated, there are no less than six dissyllables; of which 
but one, unfortunately, is atrochee; and, consequently, that is the 
only one you pronounce properly, making trochees of all the rest; 
though three of them, jbam, sacra, sicut, are spondees; one, via, an 
jambus ; and one a pyrrhic, meus; and I did no more nor less than 
pronounce them so. Of the last, indeed, the pyrrhic, meus, ending, 
as it does, short, I allow that you might make a tolerable hand; if it 
had had the good fortune to be preceded by ué as a monosyllable; and 
might twang off the daétyle and spondee at the end, ut meus est mos, 
currently enough, like Di quoque Sylvas: but, the ut being unluckily 
stuck to sic, a spondee is formed ; and whenever a pyrrhic 1s preceded 
by a spondee, or an anapest, or any other word ending (as it must 
in hexameter) with a long syllable, it is impossible for you, until you 
get rid of a bad habit, to pronounce it rightly. For do you not 
make the same cacophony with pede in this verse— 


Absentis rane pullis vitult pede pressis ? 


though not deficient in melody, when properly pronounced: the 
termination with a pyrrhic before a spondee being to be found in the 
most polished poems ; as in the Georgics, where we find— 


Victor equus, fontesque avertitur et pede terram 

Crebra ferit; 
the latter part of which verse too, a monosyllable preceding a pyr- 
shic, you would read well. And indeed so you ought; as some 
amends for the strange misconception, which, according to your 
custom, you must give in the beginning, to a hearer unacquainted 
with the verse ; who would suppose you to be speaking— instead of 
a victorious horse—of some mild and just conquering hero; for you 
would pronounce it—Victor equus—two trochees. The latter part, 
I say, you would read well, because the pyrrhic is preceded by a mo- 
nosyllable. But, had the verse ended—as it might harmoniously 
have done—thus, crebra ferit pede terram, 1 have a most violent sus- 
picion that you would be quite thrown out. Little, however, I must 
confess, is lost by such errors in reading the sermoni propriora, where 
no great harmony is aimed at by the poet. But the case is very dif- 
ferent in reading Homer and Virgil; and, particularly, the very 
beautiful odes of our author: every measure of which is, I appre- 





hend, more or kess lamed by you; the sapphic, perhaps the least, 
because it ends with, what are your favourite feet, a dactyle and two 
trochees: and though it begins with a trochee too, yet that trochee 


must be followed by an ugly spondee, in which of course you = 
pc 
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be wrong. Nay, this beginning trochee must present itself hand- 
somely, without a monosyllable for its first member, or you will not 
admit it. How do you begin the second ode? Do you not say— 
‘am satis? Now if Fam satis be right in the first line, the two fol- 
ai should begin with Grandinis and Dextéra: but I know that in 
these words you shorten the second syllable, and, to the death of all 
harmony—by your beloved dactylization—the Third also! In the 
Asclepiad measure—Macenas atavis edite regibus—you seem to halve 
the matter: spoiling only the molossus and anapest at the beginning, 
because they terminate with long syllables ; and pronouncing rigiaty 
the two dactyles with which it concludes—unless indeed they be split 
into three such words as dulce decus meum: when, instead of two 
dactyles, you read them—though the first alone is so~-as three tro- 
chees. From the same affection to trochees, you make cruel work 
with the poet’s own favourite measure, called, after him, Horatian, 
as well as Alcaic; where the spondee (or acne and the bacchius are 
sure—because they are feet ending long—to be twisted by you to 
dislocation : for, instead of saying, as you should, Vidés ut alta, you 
say, Vidés ut alta; thereby confounding the sense too, as there is no 
substantive with which a/td can agree. Cicero, in his Orator, says,— 
concerning some customary contractions in the language in which he 
wrote—‘ Impetratum est a consuetudine ut peceare, Suavitatis 
causa, liceret.? Now, if a similar plea could be admitted in favour 
of your custom of reading; if any suavity of sound, any succour to 
the sense were gained, you might adhere to it, and continue thus 
sinning, against prosody at least, not only with some excuse, but even 
with some show, or some pretence of grace. Unhappily, neither to 
one or the other has it the shadow of a title. For when, by this most 
abominably-absurd custom, you destroy at once both the sound and 
sense, you seem to sin merely from a love of the very ugliness of 
sinning ; as the same author says, in his Offices, was Czsar’s custom, 
in regard to the payment of debts—Tanta in eo peccandi libido fuit, 
ut hoc ipsum eum delectarat, PECCARE, etiam si causa non esset.”” 


This was enough to convince our author; and toshame him 
too, for having so.long, dike a sheep, followed the multitude to do 
absurdly, 

After some pertinent observations on the nature of English 
verse, and the best method of reading it, he proceeds to the 
article of scanning Greek and Latin; and taking it for granted 
that words are not to be broken in reading, he recommends a 
new method of scanning. For instance, instead of dividing 
the following line, | ‘3 


Ayiary ueyarw Bpeueras cuxpaye de re movros 
into dactyles and spondees, after the common manner, he 
would convert the dactyles into anapests, and divide thus, 
Alyicad | méyaag | Rptutrae | cuctpayes | de ce oav|rcs. 
and he then asks: * O reader! if thou canst but read; wilt 
thou 
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thou ever read again, as thou hast read before?’ So the fol. 


lowing Latin verses : 

Sed | fizit, initéréa | fugit, ir\répara' bil? tem| pits. 

Ra\dit ttér | liquidim, | célérés | néqué com\movet a\las ~ 

Va.de, agé, naité, vica | zéphyrés, | ét la béré pen\nis. 
Though we see not much advantage gained by this mode of 
scanning, (for we think that the quantity may be equally ob- 
served by the common division,) yet we perfectly agree with 
the author that our present manner of pronouncing Greek and 
Latin hexameters is extremely erroneous. ‘The instance which 
he gives in the line, 

Ut jubar eximium, ut Superum nitet etherius Sol! 

which he would scan thus, 


Ut | jubar éx|imium, ut | Sipériim | nitee athériizs | Sol! 
is not badly read 


Ut jubar eximium, ut Siperiim nite ethériits Solt 

from being divided into dactyles and spondees, but. from not 
giving due quantity to each syllable; and we are persuaded tlrat 
the boy ‘ under twelve years of age,’ who had been taught 
at home to read after the new manner, would haye made the 
same proficiency after the old manner of scanning, if he had 
been taught to pronounce his dactyles and spondees as they 
should be pronounced; that is, with their proper quantity. 
Nor would there have been any danger of his saying viPzay- 
yipeta Zeus. 

We come now to Chapter m1. in which the author points 
out, with acuteness and wit, the-miserable blunders that are 
mage in reading zembics. * If our barbarism in other metre 
(says he) be a murder, it is a parricide in this; for it is our 
own; as we may quickly be convinced: for surely the follow- 
ing verse, 

‘ Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Declares a metre born at home: 
And so will any Greek or Latin iambic, whether longer or shorter ; 
as we shall find in a few more examples, accompanying their sense in 
similar measure in English. | 
: Ades, Pater Supreme, 
Thy head with Glory beamy! 
Fortuna non mutat Genus, 
With Glitter and with Names what fuss! 
Lenesque sub noctem susurri, 
When Lads to meet their Lasses hurry. 
Musz, sorores Palladis, lugent, 
And, ** Murder’d Metre?’ swells their loud lament. 
Proves 
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Doovery uev ot Taxes, ex ATDAALIC— 
They tread, for firm ground, on the slippery ice. 
Ovo xeal solos soT avnp, 

He whom the world should most revere, 


Cols adixe cas waco? emiola lacs Bpolwy, 
Nor is to wrath entic’d, or quits his Godlike tone. 


Ew tw dinare yap, mey seek Oporgi, 
And force united dare, tho’ Earth and Hell combine! 


E: we pea wapn, Tw Tapeinw oleprleoy, 


T'o jog thro’ life with glee, this maxim fix upon. 


Ir-v exovles votpay 8 ~ivorOuED, 
Or as a Pimple slight what is in truth a Wen. 


? 5) e “ 
Aan’ ea? aarndng n Bedlov waporpua— 
Wise is indeed the child that knows its own Pappa. 


Es pos yevoilo wan’svog, waan TE mat TEpeiver, 
Y’d envy not or Persia’s King, or Emperor of China. 
Beatus ille qui, procul negotiis, 
Can to sweet Lore apply, and live in letter’d bliss ?— 


¢ Now what in the name of wonder (addshe) should prevent our 
reading the above Greek and Latin lines with the same modulation as 
the English with which they are associated in similar measure? The 
two first words of the last line Beatus ille, as they happen luckily to end 
short, we can indeed, though we give tiem no modulation, read well 
enough as to quantity; but with the two last words, ending long, 
what shall we do? Why to be sure we must make them short too! 
And so the term—prdcul nézdtiis—constituting three iambuses—is 
to be converted into—prodciil negotiis—a trochee and an amphibra- 
chys !’ 

The ridiculous point of view in which he places his Doctor 
Dedocendus, teaching his scholars to read Greek and Latin 
verse, is so amusing and instructive, that we cannot refuse a 
specimen : | 

‘ Penelope, in the impatience of her love for her long absent lord, 
writes to him, in this pentameter—N/i/ mihi rescribas, attamen ipse veni. 
A pretty measure we make of this pentameter! Perhaps we mean by 
it to reverse in part our errors in hexameter, which are made chiefly 
at the beginning or in the middle. But in pentameter, after being not 
right perhaps at the beginning, and certainly not in the middle, we 
are always sure to be wrong, most completely and perversely, at the 
end—converting to atrochee or dactyle the terminating anapest or 
iambus. And in consequence of this practice, which our Doctor 
will not fail to follow, his hearer will be as much puzzled as before. 


For he finds, that, a lady says in her letter—‘* Do not write to me any 


answer, but”—but what ? Why—some man says (ipse being mascu- 
line) some man says—‘* J am come myself!’ Yor veni, with the first 


syllable long, must be the first person of the preterite of venio. 
¢ Or 
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‘ Or should Dr. Dedocendus think to amuse his hearer by relating 
to him the justly-admired stroke of wit of that accomplished orator 
and provident politician, who, before he so feelingly foretold the 
mischief and misery of a wicked and absurd crusade, made in the se. 
nate a most singularly-happy use of 





OULKAHY 
Tlosneciv sh Dian, waren de te wuxlog auesviy 


he would but make him stare, and wonder what he could be laugh. 
ing at: for by his mispronunciation of the substantive xacn#l—in 
‘which the whole felicity of the application dwells—the hearer is pre- 
sented with a verb in the imperative (xAsaJ:) commanding some one 
to * steal a Mist or Fog’?—in which he must be more clear-sighted 
than a lynx if he can discern a pleasantry with so fine a point. 

¢ But this pure stupidity of puzzling pronunciation would soon tire 
the poor hearer, if the Doctor did not a little enliven his communi- 
cations; and, since he cannot give the good things of others to be 
understood, give some good things of his own. ‘l'his, we shall see, 
the good man will do, and with the truest charity, not letting his 
right hand know what his left does, and reverse the scene, makin 
his hearer laugh, whilst he shall himself, unconscious of the joke, be 

rave. 

¢ The scene might open with his reading the incensed Demipho’s 

imprecation.against Phormio, quoted before in the iambics— 
Malum quod isti Di Dezque omnes duint ! 

This would surely divert his hearer by making it appear that the 
angry old gentleman, instead of invoking the vengeance of the deities, 
18 Reosechie them—the first syllable in Malum being pronounced 
long by aitniesée reward the rascal with an AppLe!—to shew 
their fondness for him to be sure: for Lucian, in his Toxaris, says, 
that Apples were employed as tokens of Love ; and that Chariclea, to 
shew Dinias how much she was taken with him, sent him Apples 


marked with the impression of her teeth. And in Theocritus, and 
in Virgil after him, we find 


Barre xas MAAOIZI tov aumoaov a Katagiola. 
Ma o me Galatea petit, lasciva puella.’ 


The third Chapter treats of pauses; in which the author 
displays ingenuity and shrewd observation, particularly in 
what he says of casura. ‘The whole is so much diversified with 
strokes of humour and singular flights of imagination, that no 
reader can be dull in perusing it, unless nature has denied 
him the power of being otherwise. He concludes with putting 


_in the mouth of some Doctor Dedocendus the following words : 


«¢ Give me leave to tell you, sir, who come dragging from the 

dust and cobwebs the forgotten, musty doctrine es Mekerchus;— 

who come in contradiction to the decisions of him, who was so justly 

called; Vir egregius: Maximum Literarum Decus: and Criticos unus 

omnes longé longéque antecellens: who come with a confidence, as if you 

had been a contemporary and countryman of both Homer and Virgil : 
. an 
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and were risen from the dead to teach the world the pure pronunciation 
of your fellow-citizens—as I believe Foster says of Vossius or Henni- 
nius—give me leave to tell you, that you have very much mistaken in 
one point ; as indeed you have in the whole o your little, truly 
trifling affair; but the point I mean is, your accusing us of want of 
harmony and modulation. Now, sir, I would have you to know, 
that not only can we twang off the on™ and spondee at the end of 
an hexameter—as your impertinent Italian termed it—but that we 
can, and do, make a good modulation and harmony of the whole 
verse: a harmony that pleases our own cars—for what sounds to us, 
sounds to us—and a much better and more natural harmony than 
yours. For we find more grace in OUr—M aviv asides gecy Arma virum- 
que cand, and Tityre, tu patulé, than in your new-fangled, un- 
heard of, &., cdnd, patulaé. ‘Therefore we shall have nothing to do 
with your silly foreign vagaries, picked up from a pregmatical, pa- 
pistical priest. And—to cut the matter short—No/umus Stupiditates 
Anglia mutari.” 

Chap. 1v. is a severe critique on the Author of Accentus Redi- 
vivi, whom the present writer treats with perhaps too much 
contempt :—but his reasoning, we are inclined to think, is gee 
nerally just, and the Mekerchian system is well supported, 

The author has added a Postscript, containing some able 
strictures on a late essay On the Prosodtes of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. 





Arr. X. An Account of the Campaign in the West Indies, in 17945 
under the Command ot Lieutenant General Sir Charles Grey, K. B. 
and Vice Admiral Sir John Jervis, K. B. Commanders in Chief 
in the West Indies; with the Reduction of the Islands of Marti- 
nique, St. Lucia, Guadaloupe, Marigalante, Desiada, &c. and 
the Events.that followed those unparalleled Successes, and cansed 
the Loss of Guadaloupe. By the Rev. Cooper Willyams, A. M. 
late Chaplain of his Majesty’s Ship Boyne. 4to. pp. 220, 
and Folio Plates. 21. 5s. Boards. Nicol. 


THE events of this memorable campaign furnish many in- 

stances of that intrepidity for which our countrymen 
have been so conspicuous in the present war. ‘The situation 
of Mr. Willyams afforded him both the opportunity of wit- 
nessing, and the leisure requisite to describe, the principal 
transactions of the expedition under the command of Sir 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis. Of the islands which were | 
the scene of action, however, the reader will find but little de 
scription, more than became necessary to the narrative: aided 
by the drawings with which it is accompanied. The author 
alleges, as an excuse for-that want of spirit and picturesque 
effect which he fears will be too apparent in his drawings, that 
he is self-taught: but he avers that they are scrupulously exact, 
and 
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and that they accurately delineate the subjects which they pros 
fess to represent. For this apology, we see little reason: the 
drawings are remarkably neat and well executed, and by no 
means deficient in spirit and effect. | 

In the very.summary account given of Barbadoes, the author 
relates his being present, from motives of curiosity, .at a sale 
of slaves. 


. © As this liorrid traffic in human flesh (he observes) has been the 
topic of public investigation for some time past, and much learnin 
and —— has [have } been displayed on both sides of the question, 
I shall not give any opinion on it, but merely state facts that came 
within my own knowlege. +The sale is proclaimed by beat of drum, 
and is-held (at Barbadoes at least) not in the open air, as I had 
been taught to believe, but in a commodious house appointed for 
that purpose. At the time I am speaking of, there were about forty 
men, women, and children, sitting on benches round a large room, 
with no other covering than a cloth round their waists. Some of 
them were decorated with beads, given to, them by their captors, 
and bracelets round their wrists and ancles, and were much tattooed 
on their faces and breasts, which I understood from a seaman who 
came with them, was a mark of distinction in their own country. I 
was also informed that they had buried one hundred and forty-nine 
on the passage, having had a very bad and protracted voyage: the 
crew had lloed equally, and had buried one third of their original 
complement. As soon as the planter has fixed on a slave, he retires 
with him and the salesman to another room, there concludes the bar- 
gain, and departs with his purchase to his plantation, where the new 
comer, being clothed in a coarse jacket, and provided with a hat, 
knife, and other trifles, is placed with one of the old negroes, by 
whom he is instructed in his business. In regard to the severity exer- 
eised by the slave owners on their slaves, whatever may have been the 
case, 1 am well assured that now there are seldom instances of those 
cruelties which have been so feelingly described, at least in the islands 
we visited on this expedition. At ahaden they appeared to be in 
as comfortable a situation as the lower ranks of society gencrally are; 
and as the climate is peculiarly favourable to poverty (clothes and 
firing, the great articles of expence te the poor in other countries, 
being here hardly required), I may venture to affirm, that the slaves 
in the West Indies are in a better situation, as to the necessaries of 
life, than the labouring poor in England, or any other country in 
turope. Far be it from me, however, to justify slavery in itself ; it 
most certainly is an evil: but when a matter of great importance 1s 
in agitation, every information should be obtained, and both sides 
of the question ought to be strictly examined. Certainly the bene« 
volent intentions of the friends to the abolition of slavery in the West 
Indies have, by their exertions in the cause of humanity, occasioned 
a more minute inquiry into the situation of the slaves chan had ever 


been made before; and several excellent laws to regulate the treate’ 
ment of that unforturfte class of human beings have in consequence 
been passed in the different islands. It is afirmed by many very humane: 
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people, that the entire abolition of the traffic itse/f would not help 
the cause of humanity so much as was at first contended (for I be~ 
lieve the former plan of immediately emancipating those already im- 
ported, is allowed by all to be dangerous in the extreme) ; ns is 
the opinion of many writers, that the greater part of those Africans 
sold to our plantations would remain slaves in their own country, or 
be put to death by their captors. If so, surely it is better for them 
to be carried to a country where they have a chance at least of better 
treatment, and where many of them are instructed in their -duty to 
their God, of which before they had no idea,’ 


The scarcely credible exertions of our brave seamen, in 
storming a fort on the heights of Sourier in Martinique, are 
thus described. 


‘ The first party of seamen took post on the banks of the river 
running past Dillon’s plantation, at the foot of the heights of Sourier. 
But the Veteran being wanted for other service, in the course of the 
week one hundred and fifty men were reimbarked on board her, and 
the Winchelsca’s crew joined the former party. The compliments 
paid the seamen in general orders for their spirited conduct, is [are] a 
convincing proof that they never once relaxed from their first exertions 
from the beginning of the siege to the surrender of Fort Bourbon, 
a period of five weeks. Indeed their astonishing exertions were al- 
most beyond probability: after rain (which in this climate is fre- 
quent) the steep parts of the road were so slippery, that a man even 
with the greatest care would frequently slip back ten and sometimes 
twenty feet at a time: but so determined were the honest tars not 
to fail in what they undertook, that when once they set out with 
their gun after a heavy rain, and they found it impossible to keep 
their feet, they have crawled up as they dragged the twenty-four 
pounder, and kept themselves from sliding back by sticking their 
fingers in the ground. But among the many compliments paid the 
seamen, none pleased them so much as having a battery appointed 
solely for them *, where they used to relieve one another by turns, 
without even an additional allowance of grog as an encouragement. 
Sir Charles Grey paid the highest compliments to the zeal and ability 
with which the Admiral seconded all his plans. Indeed there never 
vas an instance in which two commanders carried on a business of such 
importance so unalloyed by the least difference in opinion, or jealousy 
of command: each strove to prove his readiness to assist his friend 
and colleague ; of course every thiag succeeded, and was carried on 





¢ * One day, when the Commander in Chief met- them on the 
road, they (being ignorant that a battery was appointed for them to 
serve in) surrounded the General, and offered him their services, 
swearing they thought it d——d hard to have all work and no fight- 
ing; and hoped his Honour would let them have some share in it. 
The General, with that kindness which won the hearts of all that 
had the happiness to serve under him, said, ** Well, my lads, you 
shall have a battery to yourselves.” On which, having saluted him 
with three hearty cheers, the honest fellows went readily to their 
work again.’ 
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with a promptness of execution that seldom has been equalled, never 
exceeded.’ ; 


_ Another equally singular instance of their intrepidity is the 
following : 


¢ Among the many accidents worth notice, I beg leave to mention 
the followmg, which I hope will be a striking instance among man 
of the same kind which have happened this war) that it behoves alt 
our people serving on shore, whether military or naval, to be distin- 
guished by red dresses. ‘The French as well as several other con- 
tinental troops, are dressed in blue ; of course, in the confusion of an’ 
assault, especially if it happens before day-break, a seaman’s blue 


jacket may be, and I am cohvinced often has been the cause of his 


death by the hands of his own countrymen. A seaman of the Boyne, 
belonging to the first company, expressing a wish that he might have 
an opportunity of lowering the French flag, and hoisting our own ; 
and being a. remarkably fine fellow, was pitched upon to carry the 
union flag on this attack for that purpose, in case the fort should be 
taken; and accordingly it was wrapped in many folds round him, 
and he was to defend it as well as he could. When he approached 
the fort, the first object that attracted his notice was the flag-staff, 
and, regardless of every danger, he rushed forward, pike iy Ey 
and having once got into the fort, away he ran to the desired spot, 
and had uals struck the tri-coloured flag, and was endeavouring 
to disengage himself from his wrapper, ‘« order to hoist that in its 
stead, when some soldiers coming suddenly round the corner of a 
building, and taking him for one of the enemy, in an instant at- 
tacked him, and he fal severely wounded before they discovered their 
mistake. I am happy however to add, that the poor fellow, by the 
care and skill of Mr. Weir, the surgeon-general * of the navy, re- 
covered sufficiently to shew, before the end of the campaigrt, that 
his courage was undiminished by the accident.’ | 


The 141th Chapter is intitled, The Charges of extorted Con- 
tributions and Oppressisns alleged against the Commanders in Chief, 





¢ * As this is an office, I believe, hitherto unknown in the navy, 
I shall explain the reason of its being now established. The Admiral 
had in a former war experienced the attention and zeal of Mr. Weir, 
and being well acquainted with the fatigue and danger that would 
annvoasanny be the lot of his surgeon, if he did his duty, he pitched 
upon him for that office, and as an encouragement he procured per- 
mission to appoint a surgeon general to the navy, and his appoint- 
ment did honour to his discernment. Mr.,Weir was indefatigable - 
in attending the wounded and sick in his own ship, and equally ready 
to visit others; and even where his duty had no demand on him, his 
humanity led him to give his advice and assistance. In his mode of 
treatment of that dreadful disease, the yellow fever, he was more 
successful than was generally the case, as the Boyne lost a less pro- 


portion of patients under that afflicting malady than any other ship 
on the expedition.’ 
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by certain interested individuals, refuted.—Were we possessed 
of every information necessary to direct and form. our judg= 
ment, it would nevertheless be stepping beyond our, limits, to 
offer any opinion on this question of contested property. ‘The 
author’s mode of arguing, however, ought not to pass unno- 
ticed. He demands, ‘ds no booty, no prize money, to be 
the reward of successful heroism, after the dreadful fatigues, 
diseases, and dangers of war? Where then will be the spur 
to noble actions?” Here we must answer that the desire of 
gain. may be a spur to enterprise, but generosity and liberality 
of spirit are the true spurs to noble actions. i 

A humane mind will reckon among the most: disastrous 
events of the war, the many surrenders by capitulation; ‘in 
which the unfortunate French Royalists have not been included. 
A miserable instance of this nature appears’in the narrative 
before us ; in which 300 of these unhappy men, who had: at- 
tached themselves to our cause, were surrendered without Sti- 
pulation to a merciless enemy. : | “A 

In an Appendix, are. copies of official papers and orders given 
on different occasions ; and towards the conclusion, a-long list 
of those officers who were killed by the enemy in this: expe- 
dition, and likewise of those who fell a sacrifice to the yellow 
fever in the year 1794. oie fs ate 

There is every appearance, in this narrative, to induce us! to 
believe that the author has executed his task with fidelity, and 
that he bestowed considerable pains in obtaining information, 


3 Capt. B... 





Art. XI. Posthumous Works of Edward Gibbon, Esqs 
[Article concluded, See Rev. for August'1796.]* 


HE Completion of this article having been so long retarded 

by unforeseen circumstances in the situation of the writer, 
(with any account of which it would be impertinent to trouble 
the public,) it will be now hardly expected and perhaps scarcely 
even desired, by any of our readers, that we should enter at 
great length into criticism on what remains of the posthumous 
works of this justly celebrated author. As far indeed as lite- 
rary journals contribute to the amusement of those who have 
not yet read new publications, or furnish aid to the judgment 
of those whose opinion, with respect to their merit, is yet un- 
formed, any farther criticism on the work before us might 
reasonably be deemed superfluous. No person whose curiosity 
is in the slightest degree directed towards literature, or .who 
feels any interest in the writings of celebrated men, can now 
have to learn any part of the contents of these volumes; and 
Rev, APRIL, 1798. Gg most 
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most nen of this description must have long ago formed.a finat 
judgment of their value. 

The second volume consists partly of republished tracts, of 
which we gave an opinion as they originally appeared. Among 
them isthe 2ssaz sur ? Etude de la Litterature, (see M.R. vol. xxy, 
{p. 224,) which the author himself, in -his Memoirs, character- 
dises very candidly and justly, without incurring the reproach 
‘either of ostentation or of false modesty; a disguise of vanity 
which has become so common, that it ceases even to. deserve 
‘the praise of ingenuity. We have here also the Critical Ob- 
servations on the Design of the Sixth Book of the Zineid, (sce 
‘pl. xlii. p. 329,) which we cannot characterise better than in 
the words’ of Dr. Parr, “ as a most clear, elegant, and deci- 
‘sive piece of criticism, which could not indeed derive authority 
from the greatest name, but to which the greatest name might 
with propriety have been affixed.” [Tracts by Warburton and 
a Warburtonian, &c. p. 192.] The reader will here also find 
the Vindication of the 15th and 16th Chapters of Mr. Gibbon's 
History, in answer to Mr. Davis; (Rev. vol. 1x. p. 1083) which, 
whatever may be thought of the substantial merits of the con- 
troversy, must be universally allowed to be one of the most 
“ere and masterly polemical tracts of the present. age; in 
which the arrogance of Warburton is polished into dignity,And 
which exhibits all his strength without any portion of his 
coarseness. The Answer to the Memorial of the Court of France, 
in 1778, whatever might have been its temporary importance 
as a State Paper, is entitled to little notice in a literary 
Review, except as a curious examplé of the skill and elegance 


_ with which an Englishman can write French. 


The remaining contents of the second volume we shall now 
proceed to notice very shortly, rather for the sake of the com- 
‘pleteness and uniformity of our work as a record of literature, 
‘than with the hope of giving much information to any reader.— 
The larger part is occupied with extracts from the journal 
which Mr. Gibbon kept of his studies, of his travels, and of all 
the-events of his life. The reason which induced the noble 
editor to lay so much of this journal before the public is so 
well and forcibly stated by himself, that we shall give it in his 
own words: ‘ ‘he minute account of Mr. Gibbon’s studies 


‘each day, extracted from the Journal of his actions and opinions, 


arid his observations on the several works he had perused, evince 


‘a singular and unremitting industry. In that view, they may 


afford an useful lesson and example to such young readers 


“as shall not already be convinced -of the necessity of assiduous 


application in the acquisition of every kind of learning.’ 
These 
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These extracts, with some miscellaneous pieces annexed to 
them, written also in French, amount to about 400 pages, and 
have not only that value which Lord Sheffield justly ascribes to 
them as a lesson and an example for the student, but are besides 
extremely amusing to every man who has employed much time 
in the cultivation of literature. The history of Mr. Gibbon’s 
studies suggests the same remark which arose in the mind of 
Dr. Johnson, when he reflected on the patient industry with 
which Butler had accumulated hints for his Hudibras: * Such 
is the labour of those who write for immortality.”—These are 
the examples which young men of talents ought continually to 
have before their eyes; for they are such as will fill them with 
a wholesome distrust of those exaggerated representations, with 
which literary history abounds, of the prodigies that have been 
produced by indolent genius. ‘They will impress on their 
minds the plain but most useful truth, that excellence and ce- 
lebrity are the reward only of industry ; and that it is as vain to 
expect them without labour, as it would be to hope that the 
laws of Nature should be suspended in favour of our indolence 
in the external world; that men should be vigorous with- 
out food, or should reap without sowing. 

Of the * Antiquities of the House of Brunswick,” the most re- 
markable passage is that in which Mr. Gibbon characterises 
Leibnitz and Muratori, who had both preceded him in their in- 
vestigation of the same subject. This passage we shall not 
quote, because, for the reasons which we have already stated, 
itis not our wish to swell the present article, and because most 
readers to whom it would be interesting must already have 
perused it. His plan comprehended the Italian, the German, 
and the British history of the illustrious and royal House whose 
annals he undertook to delineate :—but he has proceeded no 
farther than the history of that branch of the House of Este 
which remained in Italy. The genealogy of Italian Princes in 
the tenth century, and the annals of a petty Italian State which 
is now swallowed up in the gulph of democracy, could be inte- 
resting and acceptable but to few of our readers. The account 
of the family of Courtenay in Mr. Gibbon’s history, and the 
exact and minute inquiries into the origin and succession of 
the Princes of the House of Este, are two remarkable examples 
of the predilection of this great writer for genealogical re- 
searches; which, in general, appear unprofitable to philoso- 
phers, and uninviting to men of genius; neither susceptible 
of ornametit, nor conducive to any purpose of extensive utility. 
The author of a Peerage, or of a County-History, does not 
trace descents with more accuracy, ner apparently with more 
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‘cerning, and suspicious. His edition of the original Lives of the 
‘Scotch Saints has scattered some rays of light over the darkest age 


the most darin _— will not attempt to remove the well- 
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pleasure, than the Historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. 

The volume,concludes with an address to the Public, on: 
the subject of a complete edition of our antient historians, to 
form a body of English history. It is certainly a reproach 
to the literature of Great Britain, that while Italy, Germany, 
France, and even Denmark, have produced such collections, 
this country should still be without such a literary monument, 
The principal obstacle that stood in the way of its creation was 
probably the want of an architect; and that want seems now 
likely to be supplied. We shall insert the passage in which 
he describes the Editor of the Corpus Historie dAnglicana, with 
a view of lending all the aid in our power to the accomplish- 
ment of so useful and noble a design : 


¢ The name of this Editor is Mr. John Pinkerton: but as that 
name may provoke some resentments, and revive some prejudices, it 
is incumbent on me.for his reputation to explain my sentiments with. 
out reserve; and I have the satisfaction of knowing that he will not 
be displeased with the freedom and sincerity of a Riend. The im. 
pulse of a vigorous mind urged him, at an early age, to write and ta 
print before his taste and judgment had attained to their maturity, 
His ignorance of the world, the love of paradox, and the warmth of 
his temper, betrayed him into some improprieties 3 and those juvenile 
sallies, which candour will excuse, he himself is the first to condemn, 
and will perhaps be the last to forget. Repentance has long since 
propitiated the mild divinity of Virgil, against whom the rash youth 
under a fictitious name had darted the javelin of criticism. He 
smiles at his reformation of our English tongue, and is ready to con- 
fess that, in all popular institutions, the laws of custom must be 
obeyed by Reason serself. ‘The Goths still continue to be his chosen 
people, but he retains no antipathy to a Celtic savage; and without. 
renouncing his opinions and arguments, he sincerely laments that 
those literary arguments have ever been embittered and perhaps en- 
feebled by an sacheciett mixture of anger and contempt. By some 
explosions of this kind the volatile and fiery particles of his nature 
have been discharged ; and there remains a pure and solid substance 
endowed with many active and useful energies. His recent publica- 
tions, Treatise on Medals, and an edition of the early Scotch Poets, 
discover a mind replete with a variety of knowledge, and inclined to 
every liberal pursuit ; but his decided propensity, such a propensity 
as made Bentley a critic, and Rennel a geographer, attracts him to 
the study of the history and antiquities of Great Britain, and he 
is well qualified for this study by a spirit of criticism, acute, dis 





of a dark country ; since there are so many circumstances in which 
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the Goths, with the Antiquities of Scotland, are in my judgment 
elaborate and satisfactory works.’ Vol. ii. p. 714---15. | 
We forbear to transcribe the sequel of this character, as we 
must close our account of these interesting volumes: but not 
without once ‘more expressing that respect to which we think 
the editor entitled from every admirer and cultivator of letters, 
for the pious care which he’has bestowed on the memory of his 


illustrious friend. Mack.. sh. 





Art. XII. . The Gentleman’s and Connoisseur’s Dictionary of Painters. 
Containing a complete Collection and Account of the most distin- 
guished Artists, who have flourished in the Art’ of Painting at 
Rome, Venice, Naples, Florence, and other Cities of Italy 3 in 
Holland, Flanders, England, Germany, or, France; from the 
Year 1250, when the Art of Painting was revived by Cimabue, 
to the Year 1767; including above five hundred Years, and the 
Number of Artists amounting to near (nearly) one thousand four 

undred. Extracted from the most authentic Writers who have 
treated on the Subject of Painting, in Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, 
French, and Low Dutch. 'To which are added, Two Catalogues: 
the one aCatalogue of the Disciples of the most famous Masterss 
for the Use of those who desire to obtain a critical Knowledge of 
the different Hands and Manners of the different Schools; the 
other, a Catalogue of those Painters who imitated the Works of 
the eminent Masters so exactly, as to have their Copies frequently 
mistaken for Originals. 'The Whole being digested in a more easy 
and instructive Method than has hitherto appeared ; and calculated 
for general Entertainment and Instruction, as well as for the par- 
i Use of the Admirers and Professors of the Art of Painting. 
By the Rev. M. Pilkington, A..M. Vicar of Donabate and Port- 
raine, in the Diocese of Dublin.. A new Edition. ‘To which is 
added a Supplement; containing Anecdotes of the latest and 
most celebrated Artists, including several by Lord Orford; also 
Remarks on the present State of the Art of Painting, by James 
Barry, Esq. R.A. Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy, 
4to. pp.84o. 11.178. Boards, Walker, &c. 1798, 


HE first edition of this work was amply noticed in our 
43d vol. p. 24 &9 seq. and. we have now again transcribed 

the whole of the very comprehensive and_tediously elaborate 
title-page, because it is as necessary for us now, as it was then, 
to observe that more is here promised than the volume will be ° 
found to contain; for, instead of being a complete collection 
of the lives of the painters, it must be considered only as a 
general account of their works, and a description of the many 
ner in which they practised their art. Yet the performance is 
valuable, as the information which it conveys is extracted with 
great labour from more than sixty different works in various 
languages, and because we possess no production in our own 
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language from which so much knowlege on the subject of 
paiiiting can be derived. In France, several useful publications 
of this kind havé appeared, some alphabetically disposed, and 
others chronologically arranged ; which latter method we pre- 
fer, particularly if accompanied by a good index. Among the 
best of these must be ranked a work by D’Argenville, which 
includes the Italian school alone. Richardson and Webb, 
among ourselves, have given some useful directions, and made 
some admirable remarks on this enchanting art; and to these 
names must be added those of Sir Joshua Reynolds and the 
Jate Lord Orford: the former of whom, in his Discourses, and 
in his Notes on Fresnoy’s Art of Painting translated by Ma- 
son, and the latter, in his publication of and addition to Ver- 
tue’s MSS., have conferred a great and almost an invaluable 
obligation on the connoisseur and man of taste by the justness, 
felicity, elegance, and sagacity of their observations. On this oc- 
casion, also, Hayley’s Essay on Painting should not be forgotten, 
but should be mentioned with that praise and gratitude which 
beautiful poetry, illustrated by judicious remarks, invariably 
deserves. Notwithstanding these aids, a systematic and more 
comprehensive work was still wanting; and, to supply this 
desideratum, Mr. Pilkington, in the year 1770, published his 
Dictionary; which has been so favourably received by the 
world, that, between that time and the appearance of the 
present edition, it has borne the great price of four guineas, 
its original price being only one guinea. Into the nature and 
merits of the original work, however, we shall not now farther 
enter, but shall hasten to inform our readers of the additions 
that are made to it on this republication. 

The Supplement, which is anonymous, professes to give 
anecdotes of the latest and most celebrated artists; whence we 
were led to expect an account of every artist of reputation who 
had died between the year 1770 and the appearance of the pre- 
sent work: but in this expectation we have been disappointed, 
for no notice is taken of Hone, Hoare, Miss Read, Meyer 
the celebrated miniature-painter, Serres, who was famous for 
his sea- pieces, nor of Penny, the late professor of painting to 
the Royal Academy. The names of Cipriani and Zuccarelli, 
cum multis aliis, are also omitted. The lives of Gainsborough 
and of Sir Joshua Reynolds are taken, the first from Sir Jo- 
shua’s exquisite discourse on the merit of that original artist, 
the latter from Mr. Malone’s edition of the late President's 
works. Inthe account of Hogarth, which article should have 
appeared in the first edition, as Mr. H. died in the year 1764, 
we discover nothing new; indeed it is chiefly composed of an 
extract from Lord Orford’s fifth volume of his Anccdotes of 
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Painting, in which his Lordship appreciates and characterises. 
the powers of that unrivalled genius, with singular felicity and 
judgment. To borrow from such funds is by, no means ob- 
jectionable, when the loan is acknowleged, which is the case 
in the instances that we have mentioned: but the same fairness 
of conduct is not uniformly observed, for the life of Mortimer 
is copied nearly verbatim from a piece of biography in the first 
volume of, the Monthly Magazine, p. 22, and no reference is 
made to the original source from which it is derived. 

The accommodation of the reader would have been more 
consulted by incorporating the additions in one alphabet, than 
by inserting them ina supplemental one. Though the new 
matter is not so full as it might easily have been made, and 
though we cannot discover all those marks of diligence and at- 
tention to the subject which its importance required, we -are 
still obliged to the author for much amusing information. 

For the entertainment of our readers, we shall transcribe 
the account given of George Barret, who died in the year 1784. 


¢ This artist was born about the year #32, in the city of Dublin. 
At avery early period he exhibited a strong disposition to pursue 
the elegant art in which he so eminently succeeded; and, when a 
boy, attended the drawing academy of Mr. West, where, nulli se. 
cundus, he was considered as an artist of the most promising abilities, 
Of young Barret, Nature became the favourite school, in spite of the 
admonitions of his friend and patron Edmund Burke (a great orator, 
but no painter), who advised him, again and again, though in vain, 
to study pictures. ‘Tse sublime and beautiful scenery of Powerscourt, 
the seat of the Earl of that name, anda friend of. Barret, attracted 
his first attentions; at which plaee he studied with the most ardent 
and unremitting solicitude. About this time a premium of Fa -50'was 
offered by the Dublin Society for the best landscape in oil, for which 
Mr. Barret contended and won. In the year 1762 he visited London, 
where he soon distinguished himself; and, the second year after’ his 
arrival, gained the £.50 premium given by the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. for the best landscape in oil. The esta- 
blishment of the Royal Academy of Arts, &¢c. was in a great mea- 
sure indebted to the efforts of Mr. Barret, who formed the plan, and 
became one of its members, 

‘ He had two decided manners of painting, both with regard to 
colour and touch; his first was rather heavy in both, his latter much 
lighter. Scarce any painter equalled him in his knowledge or execu- 
tion of the details of nature, the latter of which was particularly 
light, and well calculated to mark most decidedly the true characters 
of the various objects he represented, forest treesin particular. His 
attention was chiefly directed to the true colour of English scenery, 
in which, in his best works, he was very happy, as he got all that 
richness and dewy freshness that so oe tictdaity characterizes the 
verdure of this climate, especially in the vernal months, and which is 
so totally different from the colouring of those masters who have 
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formed themselves on Italian scenery or Italian pictures. This strong 
desire sometimés tempted him to use colours rich and beautiful when 
first applied, but(which no art could render permanent ; which, ‘in 
some of his ‘slighter works, prevailed to such a degree as to leave 
scarcely any traces of the original colouring. 

‘ His best pictures (in this country). in his first manner, are to be 
found in the houses.of the Dukes of Buccleugh and Portland, &c. &c. 
and those of his latter, in his pn work, at Mr. Lock’s, at Nor- 
bury-Park, Surry, consisting of a large room painted with a conti- 
.nued scene entirely round. The idea in general characterises the’ 
northern part of this country ; and for composition, breadth of ef- 
feet, truth of colour, and boldness of manner in the execution, has 
niét been equalled by any modern painter. He exerted his powers to 
the utmost in this work, as he entertained the warmest sense of Mr. 
Lock’s.great kindness and friendly patronage. 

= * Healso. painted in water colours, in which he excelled... These 
pictures; in general were gay in colour, and pleasing in their compo- 
sitions, .frequently enriched with busy figures, ba in works of 
husbandry. His drawings in chalk, Indian ink, and black lead pen- 
cil, had great merit, particularly the latter. In all his stydien fr 
nature he was exceedingly correct and minute. 

““© Asa man he was remarkably kind and friendly, gentle in man- 
ners, with a yast flow: of spirits, even to ‘playfulness, and a strong 
turn to wit and humour. For the last ten years of his life he was 
obliged, on- account of his health, to retire to Paddington, a little 
village near Londen; where he painted (in conjunction with Mr. Gil- 
pin, the celebrated ‘animal-painter) some of his best easel-pictures, 
and retained his full powers to the end of his life. He was interred 
in Paddington chureh-yard, leavinga widow and: nine children.’ 

° OF Richard Wilson, (Nat. 1714. Ob. 1782.) who also painted 
landscape, and ** whose landscapes,” according to. Mr. Barry, 
‘€ afford the happiest illustration of whatever there is of fascin- 
ating, rich, precious, and harmonious, in the Venetian colouring, 
both-as to hue and arrangement,” the account is interesting ; and 
as he was confessedly one of the first, if not the first, in his line, 
. that this country ever produced, we shall extract the author’s 
observations ; omitting only the sneer with which he concludes, 
Because we thinkthat his Majesty has-uniformly patronized the 
fine arts, and that to his encouragement they owe much of the 
success at which in England they have arrived. 

.¢ Wilson was. a native of Wales, on. which country he conferred 
honour by his,extraordinary genius. It is said that he began his ca- 
reer-as a portrait-painter, but with.a mediocrity that afforded no lu- 
minious hopes. of excellence. A. small landscape, however, of this 
artist, executed. with a considerable portion of freedom and spirit, 
casually meeting the.eye of Zuccarelli, so pleased the Italian, that he 
strenuously advised; him to follow that mode.of painting, as most. 
congenial’to his powers, and therefore most, likely to obtain for him 
fame as well as profit. | | 
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‘ The flattering encomium from an artist of Zuccarelli’s know- 
ledge and established reputation, produced such an influence on Wil« 
sn, as to determine him at once to turn from portrait to landscape, 
which he pursued with vigour and success. ‘To this fortunate acci- 
dent is owing the splendor diffused by his genius over this country, 
and even over Italy itself, whose scenes have been the frequent sub- 
jects of his pencil. Sighing for classic ground (for Wilson possessed 
a cultivated taste), he visited Italy, where, uniting assiduity to en- 


thusiasm, he improved himself, labouring for some time without ob- 


servation, and consequently unattended by emolument. Conscious 
of abilities, and too proud to solicit. patronage, he lived on a trifle, 
but on that trifle, with a philosophic happiness, founded on-the spi- 
rited idea of independence: thus, scorning to solicit a commission 
for his pencil, he resigned it entirely to its merits, to obtain for him 
his daily bread. It happened that Vernet (who was at the same time 
at Rome, and in the zenith of his reputation) visited Wilson’s paint- 
ing room, and smitten with the’ merits of one of his landscapes, 
begged to have it in exchange for one of his own. Wilson readily 
agreed to the flattering proposal, and delivered his performance, 
which the French artist generously exhibited to his visitors, and, 
what is extraordinary in the history of man, recommended a rival to 
their favour. 

‘ It may be said of this artist, with great truth, nid moltur inept?. 
His taste was so exquisite, and his eye so chaste, that whatever came 
from his easel bore the stamp of elegance and truth. ‘The subjects 
he chose were such as did a credit to his judgment. They were the 
selections of taste; and whether of the simple, the elegant, or the 
sublime, they were treated with an equal felicity. Indeed, he pos- 
sessed that versatility of power, as to be one minute an eagle sweep- 
ing the heavens, and the next, a wren twitteringa simple note on the 
humble thorn. 

‘ His colouring was in general vivid and natural; his touch, spi- 
rited and free; his composition, simple and elegant; his lights and 
shadows, broad and well distributed ; his middle tints in perfect har- 
mony, while his forms in general produced a pleasing impression. 
Wilson has been called the English Claude; but how unjustly, so to- 
tally different their style! To drawa parallel between the two artists, 
we should say, that the Frenchman too often fatigues by the detail : 
he enters too far into the minutie of nature,—he painted her little- 
nesses. Wilson, on the contrary, gives a breadth to nature, and 
adopts only those features that more eminently attract attention. 
Claude, proud of shewing to the world the truth of his eye, in re- 
gard to the aérial perspective, produces a number of petty parts, 
paltry projections, such as hedges, banks, hillocks, &c. to prove 
his power in a certain department of painting, which, though far 
from' contemptible, is very distant from the higher orders of the art, 
Claude introduces, at times, groups of unmeaning and uninteresting 
figures; while Wilson introduces a paucity, but such as are not onl 
appropriate to the scene, but forma part of the composition. The 
mind of Wilson was that of a classic; the mind of Claude, of a me- 
chanic, dead to. the energies of classic sensibility. The ~ of 
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Claude was capable only of describing the general appearances of 
nature ; that of Wilson, to clothe them with elegance and grandeur. 
Claude, possessing no abstract idea of beauty, was confined to the 
individual merit of the scene; Wilson, on the contrary, gifted with 
the charming Ipza, could fascinate by combination. Claude was 
a pretty, simple, country girl; Wilson was a beauty of a higher 
order, commanding the graces, and uniting them to simplicity. 
Claude sometimes painted grand scenes, but without a mind of 
grandeur; Wilson, on the contrary, could infuse a grandeur into the 
meanest objects. Claude, when he drew upon the bank of his own 
ideas, was a mere castrato in the art ; witness the landing of Aineas 
in Italy. How poverty-struck the scene !—an enterprize destitute of 
motion—a few clumsy vessels, with a few figures, more resemblin 
Dutch hoys unlading at a London wharf, than ships arrived with an 
army, to form the Roman Empire, and give a race to immortality. 
Wilson, on the contrary, was a Elercutes. When his subject was 

rand, he clothed it with thunder: witness his Celadon and Amelia, 
iis Niobe, &c. ‘To compare their works that demanded imagination, 
were to draw a parallel between strength and imbecility, the two mi- 
serable statues of Jolinson and Howard in St. Paul’s cathedral, and 
the labours of Praxiteles. Claude was rather the plain and minute 
historian of Lanpscarr; Wilson was the Porr. 

‘ It is to be regretted that Wilson and Reynolds, the two Levia- 
thans of the art, and congenial in their painting powers, should have 
entertained a jealousy of each other. But a coldness, bordering on 
contempt, betrayed itself too often m both; m short, they could 
scarcely be civil ; witness the following little anecdote: At aconvivial 
meeting of the Royal Academicians, Sir Joshua, (who perceived 
not Wilson at his elbow,) after launching out into encomiums on 
the merits of Gainsborough, declared that he was the first landscape- 
painterin England. ‘* Not the first /andscape-painter,’’? replied Wil- 
son, * but evéry judge must allow Mr. Gainsborough to be the first 
portrait painter,”’ ‘The assertions of both were destitute of candour 
and truth; at the same time it must be confessed, that Gainsbo- 
rough’s orb moved in a sphere not much inferior to theirs.’ 


We shall conclude our extracts from this part of the work 
with the short account of Jervas, the friend of Pope, and the 
translator of Don Quixote. 


¢ This artist was born in Ireland, and for a year studied under Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. Norris, frame-maker, and keeper of the pictures 
to King Wilham and Queen Anne, was his first patron, and per- 
mitted him to copy what he pleased in the Royal collection. At 
Hampton-court he copied the Cartoons in little, and sold them to 
Dr. George Clarke, of Oxford, who became his protector, and fur- 
nished him with money to visit Paris and Italy. At Rome he applied 
himself to learn to draw ; for, though thirty years old, he said he had 
begun at the wrong end, and had only studied colouring. The 
friendship of Pope, and the patronage of other men of genius and 
rank, extended a reputation built on such slight foundations: to 
which not a little contributed, we may suppose, the Tatler, No. VW 
whe 
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who calls him the last great painter that Italy has sent us. To this in- 
cense a widow, worth 20,000]. added the solid, and made him her 
husband. In 1738 he again travelled to Italy for his health, but 
survived that journey only a short time. : 

¢ He was defective in drawing, colouring, and composition, and 
even in that most necessary, and perhaps most easy, talent of a por- 
trait-painter, likeness. In general, his ere are a light flimsy 
kind of fan-painting, as large as life. Yet a few of his works are 
highly coloured; and it is certain that his copies of Carlo Maratti, 
whom most he studied and imitated, were extremely just, and scarce 
inferior to the originals. It isa well-known story of him, that hav- 
ing succeeded happily in copying [he thought in surpassing] a pic- 
ture of Titian, he looked first at the one, then at the other, and, 
with parental complacency, cried, “ Poor little Tit! how he would 
stare !” 

¢ But what will recommend his name to posterity, was his inti- 
macy with Pope, whom he instructed to draw and paint. 

‘ This painter is taken so little notice of by Vertue, in his memo- 
randums, that he neither specifies his family, birth, or death,’ 

We have. been informed, and we believe that we may vouch 
for the truth of the report, that Dr. Wolcot, a/tas Peter Pindar, 
is the author of the Supplement. 

We are at a loss to discover why Mr. Barry has denominated 
his letter to the Dilettanti Society, with which the volume ends, 
«¢ Reflections on the present State of the Art of Painting in 
England ;” because, in fact, it contains nothing that deserves to 
be considered as a discussion of that important topic. The epistle, 
which is only part of a larger composition published in a separate 
pamphlet, begins with ridiculing the discovery of the Venetian 
secret of painting by Miss Provis, which the President of the 
Royal Academy and several of the academicians are each bound 
under a penalty of 2001. (we understand the penalty to be 
2000 1.) still to keep secret. This Mr. Barry terms most so- 
vereignly ridiculous,’ and goes on to place in a ludicrous point 
of view Mr. Malone’s belief of, and observations on, £ this new 
Nostrum.’ | 

- Mr. B. then proceeds with shewing the mischief and entire 
ruin which have befallen some capital pictures, by being put into 
the hands of cléaners, (or, as he denominates them, picture- 
defacers,) for the purpose of being repaired. We shall ex. 
tract a passage from this part of the work, because it contains 
an account of an excellent practice which he found in use at 
Rome, and which, being made public, may be instrumental in 
preserving those pieces that still remain uninjured. 


‘ The picture of the Cornaro family, at Northumberland-house, 
has unfortunately, some years since, been. so re-painted, that Titian 
and his admirers must disown it; and something similar is reported 
of Vandyk’s famous picture of the Pembroke family at Wilton. 

Surely 
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Surely there are some right, well-grounded claims on a celebrated 
work, as well as those of the, proprietor: the mere purchase or pos- 
session doeé not give a title to the liberty of destroying it; and ‘al- 
though the public and the lovers of art cannot interfere to prevent 
the possessor of an esteemed ancient work from foolishly employing 
picture-cleaners to deface, under the iy of cleaning and repair. 

ing it, ‘yet the execration of all‘intelligent people must inevitabl 
fallow. such a procedure, in proportion to the estimation of the weit 
thus lost to the public stock. The picture, when brought home from 
these cleaning defacers, appearing new, fresh, and altogether different 
from the state in which it was carried out ; the foolish proprietor is 
taught to believe wonders had been done, ‘and pays accordingly. I 
shall never forget the shocking spectacle of a picture of Claude Lor- 
taine, which I saw at the house of one of those operators (Spiridone 
Roma, dead some years since), where the fine patena, all the thin 
oleaginous passages, delicaté tints and touches, which constituted 
the ome » grace, and finish of the work, were not only partially 
carried off by ‘the valuable secret of a fluid made use of in what he 
called cleaning, but where even the very imprimatura, or ground, 
was in many places apparent, and consequently discharged from the 
colours which formed Claude’s picture. “What he was to do after- 
wards with this chaos in repairing and restoring, could be only in pro- 
rtion to his own wretched skill as a landscape-painter. Titian, 
Rubens Vandyk, or any other great colourist, may with advantage 
retouch and complete any work of their scholars, or other inferior 
artist, by scumbling over, tinting, and uniting the whole; but it 
would be ridiculous to expect any good from the converse of this : 
and yet what is the business of these picture-repairers, but this con- 
verse, more and more, nay infinitely degraded ? as these unfortunate, 
though impudent people, for the most part, can do nothing of their 
own, and must subsist by effrontery, nostrums, and deception. But 
as something may be usefully done in.the desirable endeavour to pre- 
serve celebrated works of old painters, I shall take this occasion to 
mentioi an excellent practice in use at Rome, which affords all that 
can be desired on this head, as it religiously and wisely respects and 
leaves untouched whatever there is remaining, and only attempts so 
to repair the parts which have perished, as to prevent their offensive 

or disagreeable appearance. 

¢ When I was at the Palace Borghesi,; copying Titian, there were 
two Romans, old men and brothers, who were employed by the 
Prince in repairing his pictures. I had a fair opportunity of inspect- 
ing the process of.these worthy old men, as they made no mystery of 
it, but carried on their work in the same rooms where I was em- 
loyed with the other students, Italians, French, and Germans, 
The first attention was to examine and repair the attachment of the 
picture to the canvas on which it was painted, and to line it, if neces- 
sary; they next so bedded the picture as to prevent its cracking 
when they wiped and cleaned away the dirt collected on its surface. 
Their next business was the chief operation, which consisted of balls 
of different colours, ground-up to the consistence of glazier’s puttys 
portions of which, with knives exactly resembling those used by gla- 
zlers, 
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ziers, they mixed properly, so as to correspond with the colours of 
the parts in contact with the scaled or broken places which ‘they thus 
filled up, afterwards carrying this blunted knife over the edges, and 
wiping away any thing that might have soiled,the sound and perfect 
places of the picture. Thus all was preserved that could be pre- 
served, and the-repairs, whether well or ill conducted, were at worst 
of little importance, as they did not interfere with those perfect and 
sound parts. Jt is unnecessary to say more on a matter so obvious, 
than that Iam happy’to rely on the zeal and public spirit of many of 
my hearers for the’spreading of this salutary practice, and interfering 
wherever they may have any influence to prevent the further destruc. 


tion of ancient pictures.’ : 


We have lately heard, with extreme regret, that those ex- 
quisite pictures of Hogarth, the Marriage ad la Mode, have 
been entrusted to the care of an English Spiridone Roma, who 
has treated them inthe manner which was to be expected from 
such ¢ picture-defacers,’—-These pictures should have been no- 
ticed in the present volume, as they placed the character of 
Hogarth in a new light; for exactness of drawing and excellence 
of colouring ; his abilities in introducing happy incidents and in 
preserving character were before well known, and his talents 
were unjustly supposed to be confined to these exertions, 

The letter concludes with several passages copied from Mr, 
B.’s annual Lectures in the Academy, in which he strenuously 
recommends a public ‘ collection of exemplars and materials 
of information and study, as absolutely and indispensably neces- 
sary for advancing and perfecting the arts of painting and 
sculpture in a national academy ;’ and he expresses a hope that 
the gentlemen of the Dilettanti Society will take the conduct 
of this important’ concern under their direction.—We discover 
strong sense, expressed in forcible language, in most of the 
remarks which this epistle contains; though we observe some 
of those eccentricities, both in sentiment and expression, which 
are generally to be found in Mr. Barry’s productions, whether 


of the pen or the pencil. S.R. 





Arr. XIII. 4 Sketch of Modern France. In a Series of Letters 
to a Lady of Fashion. Written in the Years 1796 and 1797, 
during a ‘Tour through France. By ajLady. Edited by C. L. 


Moody, LL.D. F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 518. 8s. Boards. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1798. 


I" the epistolary style, many of our female authors have dis- 

covered so elegant a facility, that it has become a province 
in literature almost appropriated to themselves; and it amply 
admits those variegating touches, which animate the reader and 


enliven the dryness of narrative, 
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In the series of letters before us, the relative position of revo- 
Jutionized France and of our own nation has supplied numerous 
, , topics, which excite more attention than classical quotations 
happily applied, or critical catalogues of the cabinets of Virtuosi. 
Our opinions of the neighbouring nation under the’ old govern- 
ment, as formed on the reports of the most intelligent and im- 
partial travellers, must now rank-with those which we have en- 
tertained in imagination of the antient world. We have new 
systems to influence our judgment, new manners to be fami- 
harized to us, and the former national character to forget. 
An account of what is said and done in the interior of France, 
and of the manners and conversation of private circles and indi- 
viduals, in these eventful times, will claim a certain interest 
with most readers. 
- An air of. strict veracity pervades this entertaining volume, 
| which offers matters of fact, rather than conclusions drawn 
from them. In the concise and judicious preface of the editor, 
he thus speaks of them: 
¢ Though they may not be strictly impartial, they appear to have 
: been written under no reprehensive impression. ‘They abound more 
iw plain undecorated narrative, than in deep and pointed reficction ; 
| and are simply the Journal of an English Lady, who was lately mak- 
| §ng atour through France, in company with her husband, a mili- 
| tary gentleman, and a foreigner, but who, nevertheless, had resided 
| ina flattering setuation several years in. England. They were ad- 
dressed to a Lady of Fashion attached to one of the branches of the 
Royal Family, and have been put mto my hands to prepare them 
for the press ;—having been thought to contain some information, 
which, in these times, would not be unacceptable to the. Public. 
¢ Being a mere Journal, written on “ the spur of the occasion,” 
without any regard to style and arrangement, and containing a num- 
ber of private as well as public matters, they required some abridg- 
ment and correction to fit them for Publication. I have been re- 
quested to undertake the office of Editor, and I hope that I have 
not done more than the state of the Letters, when put into my hands, 
required. I have intitled them 4 Sketch of Modern France, though 
every part of. their contents may not answer this title,—have affixed 
a motto,—and given a plain translation of the French passages. I 
am sorry not to be permitted to mention either the name of the Lady 
Ff who wrote them, or that of the Lady to whom they were addressed, 
: | as this has obliged me reluctantly to put my own in the title in order 
G.2. \_to authenticate the publication.’ 

Our fair tourist commences her narrative. at Calais, and is 
much surprised by the contrast of the present state of that city 
with its situation previously to the war:—~she observes that com- 
merce is stagnated, that the convents are destroyed or turned 
into shops, that the grass is growing in its spacious streets, and 
that the church of Notre-Dame is converted into a magazine of 
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arms, and a ** Temple of Reason.” The theatres, universally 
frequented by the military, appear to have gained by the change. 
Boulogne, Montreuil, and Abbeville, have shared a similar 
fate with Calais ; their Gothic churches, having been condemned 
as national property, are now demolishing, and the materials 
are re-sold by the avaricious or needy purchasers. ‘The de- 
cline of the manufacture of cloth at Abbeville, which so lately 
as 1787 gave employment to 1200 looms and 5000 mechanics, 
‘may be now calculated at more than half in proportion. Of 
the political opinions of some of its inhabitants, we have the 
following sketch: 


‘ Entering the outward gate of the town, we perceived a vieillard, 
or old man, speaking to the Jandlord, who from the benignity of his 
countenance, and “ time-honoured” locks, seemed entitled to pecu- 
liar respect. Our friend, informed that he was one of those who 
had considerably suffered by the revolution, having formerly been a 
manufacturer of some opulence in the town—that he had sustained 
an amiable character, both as a parent and a neighbour, accosted 
‘him with a view of collecting his sentiments of the times, &c.; ap- 

rehensive that the person with whom he had lately conversed might 
probably not have exhibited the true scnse of the people in general. 
On the contrary, however, he found him of the same way of think- 
ing, and more strenuous in maintaining it. ‘* Parbleu, Monsieur,” 
said he, ¢¢ je n’ai pas ’honneur de vous connoitre ; mais vous me par- 
roissez un brave homme, et un ami du genre humain. Je puis Bike 
vous assurer, que quoique j’ale beaucoup perdu par la révolution, et 
qu’il ne me reste que tres peu de choses, néanmoins, tout agé que 
je suis, (carj ai bien guatre-vingt cing ans), j’espére encore de voir 
triompher mon malheureux pays.—Grand Dicu !” said he, raising 
his eyes to heaven, ‘¢ si nos opinions pouvoient seulement se conci- 
lier, et que nous puissons avoir la paix, le monde entier,’ added he 
with emphasis, ** ne pourroit nous conquérir*.’”? Yet, for all this, 
it was perfectly clear from the old man’s avowal, that he was not a 
friend to things as they are; including religious as much as political 
alterations: but the fact is;—and I do assure you, my dear Madam, 
we have hitherto continually found it,—that the majority ef the 
French who have not quitted France, let their political opmions be 
what they may, still preserve the strongest attachment for the glory 
of their country, and seem most to fear the dismemberment of France 
and the return in mass of the Emigrants; to prevent which, they 
would freely undergo a continuance of the present government.— 
These, Madam, are the two most powerful engines, which the 





* « Parbleu, Sir, I have not the honour of knowing you; but 
you appear to me to be an honest man, and a friend to human kind. 
I can assure you, though I am a great loser by the revolution, and 
though I have but little left, old as 1 am, (for I am eighty-five,) I 
yet hope to see the triumph of my unfortunate country. Great God! 
if we could but be united in sentiment, and have peace, the whole 
world could not conquer us.” 
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rulers of this nation (who are perfectly acquainted with the general 
opnion of the people) now use with the greatest dexterity towards 


managing the interna 
success.’ , 

An anecdote related (p. 84) of a man refusing to take the 
tepublican coin, as being fabricated from the spoils of the 
church, proves that religious ideas are not entirely eradicated 
from the minds of the common people. —The generally received 
notion that population and agriculture, in France, have suf- 
fered extreme detriment from the war, may be corrected by the 
following statement : : 


¢ You are therefore to discard all ideas of this country being in an, 
uncultivated state ; for, on the contrary, not an inch of ground is 
Jeft unworked, and the plough Uierally visits the very brink of the 
hedges along the roads we have passed. Of cattle there are vast 
quantities ; and, strange as it may appear, we have in several places 
been assured, that the number throughout France, though more par- 
ticularly in Normandy and La Vendée, have within these two years 
exceeded one-third more than before the commencement of the war. 
With respect to men, we have not remarked a scarcity, although 
doubtless the numbers are infinite that have been levied by requisi- 
tion, and most, if not entirely, of the young men who are now be- 
come cultivators, and employed in the agriculture of the country, are 
not only married men, but such as have already served two or three 
campaigns ; a proof that the continuance of the present war on the 
part of the French, ought not to be attributed to the dread of dis- 
banding their troops; but to a variety of causes, much,too compli- 
cated to enlarge upon at ¢his moment.’ Letter 6. 

‘The 8th letter is written from Paris, where one of the first 
attractions was the dismantled church of St. Genevieve, now 
called the ‘ Pantheon,’ and destined soon to become the. repo- 
sitory of the classical remains of which Rome has been de- 
spoiled by the victorious Buonaparte. Mass was performing in 
the once beautiful church of St. Sulpice, and not less than 
thirty churches are re-established, and divine service performed 
by priests assermentés, who have taken the oath of allegiance to 
the Republic.—Of the Luxembourg Palace, now occupied by 
the Directory, we shall give a part of the traveller’s account: 
selecting her description of the audiences, which is replete 
with characteristics of men suddenly raising themselves to the 
summit of power. | 

¢ Arriving at the Luxembourg some time before the hour of ad- 
mittance 2 /’audience'du Directoire, we took a survey of the principal 
buildings that compose this superb palace, appointed for the residence 
of the five Directors. Workmen of every description were busy in - 
repairing and embellishing it ; and, till their labours are completed, 
the Directory can inhabit only a part of the building, or, more pro- 
perly, a continuation of the Luxembourg, formerly called /es petits 
apariements.’ — | 


affairs of the country, and, we may add, with 
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‘¢ Fearful of titing your patience by my prolixity, I shall take you - 
with all possible speed to the door of admittance ; in our way to which,” 


we must pass by the petits apartemens which, as I have said, the Direc- 
tors at present inhabit. These form as many detached mansions of no’ 


inconsiderable size, with a garden to each, in the English style. This 
part of the Luxembourgh is separated from the other by a large 


square court, in the middle of which is a faisceau d’armes, surrounded’ 
by acap of liberty. This emblem of the French indivisibility is sup~ 


ported by two twelve-pounders, and further in the same court are 
four more of the same calibre, which are guarded by a detachment of 
artillery regularly relieved. | 

‘ At the outward gate stand two hussars, completely caparisoned, 
on horseback, with drawn swords, whilst two grenadiers, with bayonets 
fixed, parade backwards and forwards. In the different avenues lead- 
ing to the palace, the number of the military daily on duty, we have 
been told, 1s not less than 600, including cavalry and infantry. Now, 
my friend, what say you to this? Does it not savour a little of the 
pomp and state of the ancient regime? and may we not infer from 
hence that a considerable degree of fear and suspicion pervade the 
rulers of this government ? 

‘ As the hour of admittance drew nigh, we found the concourse 
of people much greater than we had expected; but this, we were 
told, was only what was usual, and repeated daily, except on the 
Decades, or the tenth day of every month, which are regularly kept 
as holidays by the government and public offices, ‘and xi them only. 
One thing, however, which might apparently increase their number 
is, that not being permitted to enter even the outward court until 
the clock strikes the given hour, the people are under the necessity of 
assembling in the street contiguous to the palace, which, from not 
being very wide, is soon filled; so that in order to be gratified, we 
were forced to mingle with the crowd, composed of the poorest 
class, and chiefly females. ) 


« During this scene, which was truly novel, we were much amused 
at hearing the different opinions that spontaneously issued from 
these fair petitioners relative to their present situation, the whole of 
which was uttered with the greatest degree of French volubility. 
One in particular, a miserable looking woman, with an infant in her 
arms, who, doubtless fatigued at waiting, had been provoked to 
push by those who were before her, in the hope of getting in sooner, 
was thus jeered at by the others, who, turning round and looking 
at her with contempt, said, ‘* Regardez, comme cette Citoyenne 
pousse avec son petit dauphin dans ses bras—Ne diroit-on pas qu’- 
elle va a la séance de Louis XVIII. ? Pour nous,’’ continued they, 
‘‘ nous ne nous donnerons pas cette peine ; car il faut bien qu’on nous 
recoivent. N’est-ce pas les magistrats de notre fabrique *?”? These 
words were scarcely uttered, than admittance was announced, and the 


‘# «<Look,” said they, “ how that Citizeness ports with her little 
brat in her arms.—Would not one say that she was going to the 
sitting of Louis XVIII.? As for us,” continued they, “ we will not 
give ourselves that trouble ; for pa. obliged to receive us. Are 
they not magistrates of our own making ?”” 
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impatieht throng rushed in -like an impetuous torrent, making their 
way up the grand staircase helter skelter, whilst we at humble diss; 
tancé followed their steps, passed through the anti-room, and entered 
the ‘salle d’andience*. 'These apartments, as well as the staircase,’ 
are lined with guards, — yé 

- & Here I was truly astonished; for though the Director had not 
thade his appearance, the contrast was striking between the behaviour 
of the audience without, and that which they put on within; for all 
was silence and respect« ‘I'he petitioners are admitted within a kind 
afbarrier which divides the room by the huissiers, (who are dressed in 
a costume truly Vandyke,) and there seat themselves on fauteuils or 
atm-chairs ranged in a circular form, whilst the lookers-on -are only 
permitted to stand in the background ; but being introduced as a 
stranger, I had Phonneur de la séance +, and was consequently admit- 
ted within the circle. 

¢ In a few minutes the Director ¢ entered the apartment, wearin 
the grand costume, also d la Vandyke, superb and extremely costly. 
fxs G00n a8 he presented himself, the men uncovered, and a kind of. 
silent respect seemed to diffuse itself round the room; which could 
scarcely have been carried to greater lengths in the old regime ; the 
appearance of state and the number of the military dispersed in various 
parts of the apartments, may probably, in some degree, influence the 
minds of-the people... Splendor and magnificence commonly produce 
this effect, «and: hence results the propriety of a magistrate wearing an 
propriate dignified dress when in the execution of his high oflice. 

Siadantetons of respect stamped on the mind of the vulgar by the 
Bame person, in-scarict robes trimmed with ermine, and in a brown 
toaty bob-wig, and dirty boots, would be very different. 

- & Phe acisiteners draw near the Director, and are presented by the 
principal huissiet, one by one. He takes the petitions, reads a part, 
ynquires into the cause of their grievances: and the answer, a week 
after, is found in an office erected for that purpose at the bottom of 
the grand staircase, called Office des Renseignemens ||. As soon asthe 
ubdlelad the petitions have been received, one of the huissiers demands 
‘aloud, whether there be any person desirous of speaking to the Direc- 
tor, when being answered in the negative, he retires, and the people 


€ One trait which gave me singular satisfaction, was the manner 

in which he attended to all, thougl: more particularly to the sorrowful 
tale of a wrétched looking woman, who had two children with her, 
and one at the breast. is poor creature was the widow of a 
soldier, who had lately fallen for his country, and left her destitute. 
‘Fwice he heard her melancholy story, and then bade her seat herself 
mear the fire, until he could determine something in her favour. 
‘This I thought foreboded.a good heart, and I was pleased with the 
. man: bat theappearance of the woman was, in one respect, truly 
‘ tisible, forming a singular contrast »by het.rags and tatters with the 
‘beautiful ornaments that surrounded her; “for the apartment is pre_ 
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cisely the same as when inhabited by Monsieur, not any of the fur- 
niture having been removed. | 

‘ The hangings are of crimson damask, with a gold border, curtains, 
sofa, and fautewils the same, with the addition of a deep gold fringe. 
The glasses are elegant ; two of the doors have looking-glass in the 
pannels ; a noble chandelier graces the middle, of the room, while 
others of less size hang near the chimney; the whole displaying 
vast taste and elegance.—--Chus much for the Directory and ther 
palace.’ ; ; 

Minute and satisfactory déscriptions of the transmutation, 
both of architecture and application, which several of the paé 
laces have undergone, are also presented to the reader: but 
for these our limits require us to refer to the volume, while 
we extract a more interesting relation of the present senate of 
France : , 


¢ The Council of Five Hundred holds its sittings in an extensive 
saloon *, about an hundred paces long and fifty wide, which former- 
ly made part of a manége, or riding-house, built during the minori 
of Lewis XV. and which stands contiguous to the Terrace des Feui 
lans. -Its form is a double square, has no windows, but admits light 
from the top by means of a sky-light. The president, who-was 
Cambaceres' the day we were there, was seated in a kind of raised 
chair, at one of the extremities of the room; sa petite cloche sur 
la table a cdté de lui +; his secretaries on each side, and the orato- 
rical tribune in front, though rather lower ‘than himself, whilst the 
test of the members were indiscriminately seated on ranges of seats 
placed one above another round the saloon, describing un fer a cheval, 
or the form of a horse-shoe.----As there is no longer a cété droit. and 
cété gauche { amongst them, the members draw for their places; and 
consequently seat themselves according to the number thus drawn, by 
which means the commotions of party, that for a time raged with 
such violence, are at present avoided. 

‘ The tribunes for strangers are opposite to the president, at. the 
other extremity, and are-divided into three compartments, each form- 
ing as many rows or galleries. The first and /owest, in which we 
were, is the most convenient, and not only requires a ticket of ad- 
mittance, signed by the president, but to be introduced by a deputy 
or member :----the second is in general appropriated:to the jo ists, 
who take down the speeches :----and the third, which is-the highest, 
to the people ; of course free, and requires no ticket ; but this last 
becomes unpleasant to attend, from the number being limited, which 
‘must be within 200 ; so that, in order to prevent thronging and con- 
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‘ * This is merely temporary, as the emplacement, on which stood 
a part of the ci-devant Palace of the Prince of Condé, is now taken, 
ir order to-erect a Council Chamber for the Five Hundred, which, 
when completed, will be very elegant, as can easily be judged from 
what is already finished.’ | 

‘+ His little bell standing by him on the table.’ 

* t A right and left side.’ 
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fusion, the avenue or passage that leads thereto, is made to admit 
one person at a time only, which makes it so extremely tiresome, that 
the Parisians, wheh going in that way, ‘call it faire queue. Once ade 
mitted within the council chamber, the auditors are expected to. un- 
cover, and behave with decorum ; but if remiss, or wang in any 


one particular, they are called to order, and obliged to conform, by 
the sergeant at arms, of which there are several, here called Auissiers. 
Besides these, we perceived that the different avenues are guarded by 
grenadiers with fixed bayonets, and without the walls a strong de- 
tachment of guards similar to the others, extremely well dressed, and 
we are also told extremely well paid. Several pieces of cannon, 
ready charged, with their cannoniers, are also at hand, in case of ne- 
cessity ; so that you need not in the least wonder that order is so 
well maintained with respect 'to strangers. 

¢ As for the members themselves, I cannot with equal truth bear 
testimony to their order and decorum. Many of the speakers were so 
vehement in their oratory as frequently to occasion the greatest irre- 
gularity and confusion. Those, however, who are not engaged in 


the debates, display great indifference, conversing among themselves | 


as if the affairs of their country were not under discussion, and no 
otherwise evince their sentiments or party, than by their yes or 
no.’ — " 
. £,The Council of Ancients, or Two Hundred and Fifty, is on the 
right on entering the Thuilleries from the Place du Carousel, and is 
held in one of the rooms ci-devant called Salon des Machines, from 
having served in 1764 as a workshop to the artists belonging to’ the 
opera, and since, as a concert room, it being there where the much 
admired concert spirituel was performed. It is an oblong square, ad- 
mitting light from the top, in the like manner as the Council Cham- 
ber of Five. Hundred. The seats also describe a direct semi-oval ; 
but, the president, instead of being placed at the extremity of the 
room, is here seated in the centre of the chord that subtends the curve 
of the above figure, ina raised chair, large, handsome, and extremely 
well decorated. The secretaries are likewise on each side, and the 
oratorical tribune the same as in the other. The Council Chamber 
altogether is more compact, elegant, and at the same time infinitely 
better adapted for the purpose than that of the Five Hundred. 

* More order and regularity reign also here. The members are 
extremely well dressed, all wearing a tri-color scarf ; some having it 
thrown. across the shoulders, oat others en ceinture ; in short, they 


make a respectable arance, and we were astonished at the form — 


and prdpriety maintained throughout. 

¢. The-manner in which they receive the Messagers du Directoire 
= those who carry the messages from the Directory to the two 

ouncils)" is very ceremonious.—These persons have a carriage al- 
jotted for the purpose of taking them from one Council to the other, 
and two were admitted whilst we were at the Ancients. They are 
dressed. jn.a‘kind of costume, and received at the door of the Coun- 
cil by two of the huissiers, who take them to the president, where 
they deliver their'message, and then return in the same way. 

¢ The tribunes fof strangers consist of three or four rows, -one 
above the other, and separated from the members by a passage —_ 
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with a palustrade; by this passage the members go to their seats. 
Curiosity has already led us there Sires times ; but I cannot say that 
the debates have to us, as strangers, afforded much amusement, or 
been in the least interesting, as they have hitherto related to the 
finances and regulation of specie.’ er 


A prior observation is thus confirmed at p, 206: 

¢ A friend who undertook to cater to our curiosity, seemed little 
to relish our church-going propensities, and judging perhaps of our 
taste by his own, took us, with apparent satisfaction, across the se- 
veral alles, or markets, that we might see how abundantly this me- 
tropolis was supplied ; and meaning, no doubt, to convince us by 
ocular demonstration, that the starvation of the French nation ‘was 
easier talked of than effected.’ ; 


Pursuing the accustomed route from the capital, through 
the cities of Sens and Dijon, without any material incident, 
we find our traveller in the then happy Switzerland. As she 
passed through the frontiers, she could not but observe with 
regret the frequent vestiges of war, on which she makes this 
very striking remark : 

‘I must confess, that the ruins of the castles built during the 
feudal system never affected me like these modern ones: I considered 
them as picturesque objects, and, without adverting to what reduced 
them to a a and mouldering ruins, I was pleased with their ef- 
fect in the landscape. But not so the ruins that now come daily be- 
fore our eyes: these are not ivy-mantled, but bearing all the naked 
marks of violence ;--these do not relate to * tales of other times,’’ 
but are produced by the shocks and convulsions of yesterday. I seem 
to be walking amene the desolations occasioned by an earthquake, 
whose tremendous violence is scarcely spent.’ 

Occasional conversations with various characters convey ta 
us the best idea that we could form of the public sentiment in 
France. We could easily and with pleasure extend our exe 
tracts, and at the same time, we doubt not, increase the satis- 
faction of our readers: but we are obliged to conclude, with 
the advice which we believe they will very willingly adopt, that 
they should peruse the whole of the volume for themselves: 
for, if they find in it neither the learning of Mrs. Piozzi, 
nor the conncisseuse-ship of Lady Miller, nor the spirited sen- 
timents of Miss H. M. Williams, they will listen to the advice 
of a woman of probity, benevolence, and worth, detailing in- 
teresting events with the proper simplicity of a narrator, ra- 
ther than with the ee additions of the dogmatical 
theorist ; and forming altogether an instructive, animated,and 
engaging detail, 
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Aart. XIV. An Essig on the different Modes of Communication by Sig. 


nals; containing an History of the progressive Improvements in 
this Art, from the first Account of Ses to the most approved 
ethods of Telegraphic Correspondence. By J. Gamble, A. M. 
Chaplain to His Royal Highness the Duke of York, Fellow of 

. Pembroke College, Cambridge, &c. 4to. 12s. Boards. Miller, &c, 


Tre first official information of the machine, to which the 


French have given the name of Telegraph, is contained in 
Barrere’s report of the isth of August 17443 in which he 
states that ‘* the newly invented telegraphic language of signals 
jis an artful contrivance to transmit thoughts, in a peculiar lan- 
guage, by the help of machines placed at different distances.” 
,. The first, intelligible account or description, however, Mr. 
Gamble here informs us, ‘ was received from a prisoner, taken 
when the Duke of York’s quarters were at Berlicum the latter 
end of August 17943; in whose pocket, Captain Brinley, assist- 
ant adjutant-general, had found a rough drawing and descrip- 
tion of the instrument, which he showed to me as a curiosity.’ 

In September following, Major Gordon brought to his Royal 
hg age a complete working model, with the alphabet, which 
i¢ had received from Lffge. OF this, which the author .be- 
eves to be the first that was sent to England, he has given a 
description. | 
On his arrival from the Continent in January 1795, Mr. G. 
thentioned to the Duke of York his tdeas on the means of im- 
proving the French telegraph. A model was completed early 
in- February, and left at York-house, and was there inspected by 
several of the first military officers. Shortly afterward the au- 
tlior printed his Telegraph Observations, of which eopies were 
gent to the Admiralty Office, to the Navy Board, and to the 
Royal Military Repository at Woolwich. In the summer of 
the same year, a telegraph was erected by order of the Admi- 
ralty Board, as appears by Mr. Gamble’s account, and under 
his difection, on Portsdown, near Portsmouth :—but, shortly 
afterward, the author was informed, (and of which he com- 
plains,) without receiving any previous notice of such an ine 
tention, that the Admiralty had ‘adopted a telegraph invented by 
Lord G. Murray *, on principles that were similar to but 
deemed more comprehensive than those of Mr. G. as it con- 
tained six divisions ; whereas the author, in his plan, had pro- 
osed only five. Mir. G. expresses himself not perfectly satis- 
fied with the conduct of the Admiralty towards him, and ob- 
serves that they might have spared him much trouble and ex- 





 * Our readers may recollect a similar complaint, on the same 
subject, laid before the public by the ingenious Mr. Edgeworth, 
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pence, and also have saved to the public the charge attending 
the experiments made under his direction at Portsmouth. 
The author is of opinion that | 


‘ The sails of a windmill probably suggested the first modern ideg 
of this instrument ; as on the coast of. Suffolk it is well known that 
windmills have been used time immemorial, by the smugglers, for 
the purposes of secret correspondence: and considering the great 
intercourse between the Dunkirk and the Suffolk smugglers,. it was 
probably an invention of reciprocal utility. This conjecture is,° in 
a great degree, confirmed by the accurate observations of my friend, 
Col. Congreve, whilst we were in camp near Menin, the latter end 
of the campaign 1793, when he remarked, that the operations of 
the enemy appeared to be directed by the positions of a windmill on 
a hill opposite to Vervick. To give greater distinctness, and to mul- 
tiply * their number of signals, they had destroyed two of its oppo- 
site sails ; so that those remaining precisely represented the sus nie 
beam, described by Vegetius ; and also the present French éclegvarh 
without its end arms.’ 


The first section of the present publication contains an ac- 
count of the signals used from the earliest mention of beacons, 
to the fall of the Roman Empire. In tracing the progressive 
improvement of signals, the author is apprehensive that many 
will think that more labour has been bestowed than the subject 
may appear to have deserved: for which, he says, +] shall 
offer no other excuse than that.it has verified the observation 
of the learned Bishop of Landaff, in proving one of those i 
ciles nuga, if not that stultus labor ineptiurum, in which the 
mind being once entangled, the -pursuit has not been easily 
abandoned.’ ‘Though we repeat it, we do not join with the 
author in this censure of his performance, but rather agree 
with him in another observation which he has made, (in the Jn- 
troduction, ) that 


‘ The common excuse for not studying the old writers on the art 
of war is founded on the ‘mistaken idea, that; by the invention of 
gunpowder, and the consequent introduction. of fire-arms, military 
discipline underwent so total a change, that no part of ancient fcience 
is applicable to modern practice. And it must be. allowed that, 
where the us¢ of cannon is an advantage exclusively possessed by 
either party, it gives that fuperiority, which no skill or courage can | 
effectually resist; and the astonished Indian must retreat before the 
thunder of artillery. But when opposed enemies have equal experi- 
ence in this art, and are thus again reduced to a level in point of 
weapons, it is certain that many of the stratagems and maneeuvres 





— 


‘ * Another mode of multiplying the appearances from‘the same 
windmill ¢aused a report through the army, that the French had 
hanged a man to.one of the-sails ; hut which, on closer inspection, 
proving only a sack stuffed with hay, was undoubtedly suspended as 


a signal,’ 
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recorded in the histories of ancient generals may be consulted with 
advantage.’ 

The division of signals by the antients was into those ad- 
dressed to the sense of hearing, and those which were addressed 
to that of vision. Of what was in use in early times, Mr. G. 
has ‘collected, as well from Scripture as from various antient 
writers, many curious particulars. The most simple signals 
are those which were confined to one preconcerted object: but 
it appears that methods, which were capable of varying intel- 
ligence, were in very early use. Of these the method, quoted 
from Polybius, of expressing the letters of the alphabet ap- 
proaches nearest to modern practice. 

In the latter part of his work, the author has given descrip- 
tions of the different telegraphs lately invented ; and among 
these he thought it consistent with the plan of his present pub- 
lication, to assign a place to that which was adopted by the Lords 
of the Admiralty ; and likewise to the Radiated Telegraph sent 
to the West Indies with Sir Ralph Abercrombie in September 
1795. ‘To these descriptions, he has added his own observa- 
tions and ideas of the farther improvements of which he be- 
lieves the art of making signals to be capable: among which 
he describes a mode of constructing telegraphs, ‘ upon a plan 
of such reduced expence, at the same time with the advantages 


of being so portable and so easily understood and managed, © 


that probably they will become useful to individuals as well as 
to governments.’ | 

_ The work is accompanied with neat and well executed 
plates; and Mr. Gamble has described the plans, and -has 
throughout expressed his meaning, in a remarkably clear and 





intelligible manner. £apt.B..y 





Arr. XV. Mr. Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
[See Rev. vol. xxi. p. 204. ] 


( Rcomsrances similar to those to which we have alluded in 
the article relative to Mr. Gibbon’s works * have retarded 
the completion of the present; and the reasons for which we 
now deem it unnecessary, and perhaps improper, to enter into 
any elaborate criticism on the work before us, so nearly re- 
semble those which we have assigned for the shortness of our 
concluding observations on Mr. Gibbon’s posthumous works, 
that we think it useless to repeat them. In our former articles, 
we surveyed all the particular parts of Mr. Roscoe’s valuable 
history, and bestowed on it that praise which the pyblic judg- 
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ment has since confirmed. It was our intention to have made 
some remarks on those parts of the style of Mr. Roscoe, which 
appeared to us not to correspond with the talents of the au- 
thor and with the general excellence of the work: but, as we 
are now too late for the gratification of temporary curiosity, we 
leave that task to be performed by those permanent critics whom 





a book of permanent reputation will assuredly attract. Mack.. sh - 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
: For APRIL, 1798. 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. -.. 


Art. 16. The System of Nature; or, the Laws of the Moral and 

Physical World. Translated from the French of M. Mirabaud, 

one of the 40 Members of and perpetual Secretary to the French 
Academy. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 1s. Boards. Kearsley. 1797. 

Oo the original of this work, our readers have, long since, seen our 

account. [ Vol. xliii. for the yee 1771, pe §42.] The editor gives 

a very advantageous character of the pretended philosophic and free- 

thinking author, whom some have confounded with the late Marquis 

de Mirabeau, who died within these six or seven years: whereas the 

alleged author of the System of Nature died, we are told, at 

Paris, in June 1760, in the 85th year of his age. No one now be- 

lieves that Mirabaud was really the author of this system of atheism ; 

a system which, we are sorry to say, is supported by the unknowa 

writer with such considerable but ill-employed ability, that (as we 

in our former article observed) it was considered as * the . Bible of 

Atheism,’ 


aa 


MILITARY. 


Art. 17. A Digest of the Acts of Parliament for raising a Provisional 
yf Force of Gavalry for the Defence of these Kingdoms, to the End 
of the last Session, 37 Geo. III. With Notes and Observations. 
By Edward Boswell. Part I. 12zmo. 1s. Hatchard. 1798. 
This subject has been very little understood, and is here treated in 
a manner that places it far beyond our comprehension. Mr. Boswell, 
probably, understands it as well as any body can.—Drawing up atts 
of parliament seems, indeed, a very occult science; and the sacred 
depositary of the ‘* glorious uncertainty of the Law.” 


AFFAIRS OF IRELAND, 


Art. 18. 4 Second Letter to the Earl of Moira on the Commercial 
Situation of Ireland. By the Author of a Letter to his Lord- 
ship in Defence of the Conduct of His Majesty’s Ministers, and 
of the Army in Ireland*. 8vo. pp. 52. 18. 6d. Bell, Ox. 
ford-street. 

This writer endeavours to shew that the trade and revenues of Ire- 

Jand are in a flourishing situation. In one statement, we apprehend 





* See M. R, February, p. 212. 
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~ of the people to avoid contributing to the exchequer, an 






that heis certainly incorrect :— He represents that the consumption 
of home-made spirits (whiskey) has been a cause of a reduction in 
the im duties: but we believe that the fact is that the consum 

tion of home-made and all other spirits was never so small in Ireland - 


as within the last twelve months; from the desire of the We mass 


from the 


exertions of their leaders to keep them from intoxication. 


Art. 19. The Important Debate in the Irish House of Peers, on the 
Ear! of Moira’s Motion for an Address to his Excellency the Isord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, recommending the Adoption of such con- 
ciliatory Measures as may allay the Apprehensions and extinguish. 
the Discontents unhappily prevalent in that Country.  8vo. 
1s. 6d. Jordan. 

The chief part of Lord Moira’s speech is occupied in defending 
his own conduct, and making a kind of apology for the officers of 
the army in Ireland, in respect to those atrocities with which the 
military in that country have been charged. His Lordship speaks 
thus : 

¢ Under Heaven, I cannot conceive a more cruel and afflictin 
situation for an officer, than a command in one of those sveclaial 
and persecuted districts. —When an officer is under the guidance of a 
magistrate acquainted with the law, and called out to enforce it, his 
situation is easy: he is relieved from responsibility: but when he is 
vested with a discretionary power, his feeling’s are tremblingly alive 
to his military reputation; he shudders, lest his loyalty should be 
questioned, and high notions of discipline strongly seize on his 
mind, and regulate his conduct! you touch, by placing him in this 
situation, the worthiest feelings of his heart ; you touch him one 
principle which can animate the bosom of a soldier; you touch him 
on his zeal, his honour, and his courage! Sent into a part of a 
country with which possibly he is unatquainted, his difficulties are 
‘considerably augmented, he entertains all the prejudices of education 
and early habits, and from being told of the disaffection which per- 
vades the kingdom, hes, of course, inchined to look with distrust 
and suspicion on the lower orders of the community: impressed with 
the idea of every man’s plotting against the Government, timidity 


itself is construed into disaffection, and in the dejected and broken 


looks of a wretched peasantry he flatters himself with discovering the 
features of revolt and insurrection! Under this impression, it is easy 
to account. for numberless mistakes and errors—his countenance as- 
sumes the appearance of anger, and his actions are marked with ani- 
mosity ; it is theh that the separation bettveen him and the people, 
which is comimenced by the wicked arts of some pensioned informers, 
is completed by mutual ‘animosity! to this the estrangement of af- 
fection of the Irish officer from the Irish people alone is ascribable ; 
thus it isthat the wound which mildness and moderation might have 
cured and corrected, is fretted and gangrened by those foul and -un- 


worthy manceuvtes!’ 


We cannot help differing decidedly with his Lordship in many of 
the above sentiments. A brave officer, ‘ tremblingty alive to his 
military reputation,’ would ‘be the last man in the world to seck for 
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occasions of attacking an unatmed peasantry ; if * he shudder lest 
his loyalty should be questioned,’ he will not act in a matmer that 


terids to drive his fellow-subjects into rebellion. Wi 


Art. 20. The Speech of the Right Hon. Fobu Earl of Clare, Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland, in the House of Lords of Ireland, 
on a Motion made by the Earl of Moira, on Monday Feb. 1g, 
1798. By Authority. 8vo. pp. 87. Printed in Dublin. 

It is but justice to say that this speech is in every respect the re- 
verse of that to which it was given as an answer. It is the speech of 
abold, intrepid, energetic, and consistent leader, who is determined 
to defend his post to the last extremity. 


Art.21. Reflections on the Irish Conspiracy; and on the Necessity of 
an Armed Association in Great britain. To which are added, 
Observations on the Debates and Resolutions of the Whig Club 
on the 6th of June 1797. 8vo. pp. 156. 2s. 6d. Sewe 
The affairs of Ireland have of late occupied much of the attention 

of political speculators in this country. The author of the work now 

before us, taking for granted the report of the Irish. Parliament on 
the united societies, proceeds to comment on it, and endeavours to 
shew that there is one grand conspiracy throughout the two islands 
to subvert all order, all government, all religion, &c. &c. &e. If 
such a conspiracy does really exist, we are persuaded that it will 
ineffectual, since a sufficient number of Pcreans to give it success 
never, we trust, be found to combine for such detestable purposes. 

With respect to arty conspiracy that may exist in Ireland for the sub- 

version of the English government established there, and of the Irish 

aristocracy that support it, we shall not presume to predict concernin 
the event. If Ireland were put iato full possession of her claiins ; if 
all religious disqualifications were abolished} if full, free, and ade- 
quate representation of the people were granted; and if the guilty 
were brought to condign punishment by competent tribunals; then 
we should venture to hope that no conspiracy in Ireland would be 
formidable-—This author compares the united societies to one of the 
machines used by the antients for the attack of fortified places : 

‘ In the sieges recorded in ancient history, fortified cities were 
attacked by moveable towers, constructed at a safe distance, and 
pushed forward to the walls on rolling cylinders, by a machinery of 
immense power. They were constructed with several stories ; im the 
lower the engineers and soldiers worked the battering rams, the 
force of which, when it can ‘be applied against the walls of a town, 
exceeds every other engine of destruction. There likewise was the 
post of the miners, who carried on the sap under their foundation. 
©n the top, and safely covered by every contrivance of art, were the 
archers and slingers; these overlooked the walls, and swept off their 
defenders as fast as they appeared. . The middle stories were occupied 
by men completely armed; and from this part of the tower iisy 
were able to fling a bridge on to the ramparts, and enter the town. 
This formidable and effective machine was called an Helepolis. ‘The 
Chevalier de Folard has written on its construction. A Conspi- 
racy organized like -that of Ireland, is an Helepolis: and if it im 
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be brought to work, of power sufficient to raze the Citadel of any 
and of every Legal Government.’ 

The author asserts that the Irish plot is only a part or section of a 
conspiracy which has been long carrying on throughout the whole 
British empire, for the destruction of the constitution and the sub- 
version of property. This proposition he has certainly not made out. 
The condition of Treland is different from that of every other part of 
the empire. The Irishman complains not only of individual but of na- 
tional grievances. In common with his fellow-subjects of this island, 
he claims parliamentary reform and the abolition of penal laws: but 
they cannot complain that they have no national government, that 
their commerce is restricted, &c. &c. 

The conclusion of this pamphlet is grouped by recommendations ° 
for an armed association, and an account of certain debates and reso- 








Jutions of the Whig Club... "Work, 


Art. 22. 4 Letter, most humbly and respectfully addressed to His Royal. 
| Highness the Prince of Wales, upon the present State of France, &c. 
With Strictures upon Roman Catholic Emancipation, &c. &c. 
Svo. pp. 63. 28s. Cawthorn. 1708. 
is moderate and candid writer has exerted some industry in col- 
Jecting memoirs of the different administrations of Ireland, from the 
time of Lord Townshend’s lieutenancy to the time present. His 
system of politics (the main object of which is to compose the ex- 
isting ferment in the sister island, by committing its administration 
‘into the hands of His Royal Highness*,) would probably have been 
much better received in that country half a century ago than at pres 


sent : it has not, in our apprehension, sufficient energy for these times. [© 
’ 


Art. 23.. An Address to the People of Ireland, on the present Situar 
tionof Public Affairs, 8vo.. 1s. Bell, Oxford-street. 

This author earnestly calls on the people of Ireland to ¢ rally round 
the temple of their laws,’ [ Parliament, ] ‘ and sacrifice to the urgenc 
of the occasion every feeling disconnected with the immediate happi- 
ness of their country.’ He conjures them to ‘ bury those degrading 
animosities which have too long prevailed in them ; and to adjourn to 
a calmer moment the frivolities of a reform in parliament, and other 
little abstract notions, which are now artfully pressed on their atten. _ 
tion.’ He concludes with pathetically exhorting them, ‘ by the vir- 
tues of the national character, by all the enjoyments which consti- 
tute their happiness and security, to let the crisis of danger (in the 
event of invasion) be the moment of unanimity.’—* Emulate,’ says 
he, ‘ the bright examples of your ancestors, by a noble deyotion to 
the public cause; and shew, that with virtue to enjoy, you have 
spirit to defend the edifice they erected to dignify your condition ? 


&c. &e. Dp? 





* ¢ The people,’ he apprehends, ‘ would then see, that in an il- 
lustrious Chief Governor they had one whose happiness and interest 
were intimately connected with their own; they would then. know 
that they had a faithful advocate immediately with the throne, and 
would no longer be apprehensiye from the rapacity.of the middle 
man.’ 


NOVELS, 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 24. The Castle on the Rock; or Memoirs of the Eldetland Fa- 
mily. 3 Vols. 12mo. 10s.6d. Boards. Symonds. 1798. 
These volumes will afford amusement by the variety of characters 
pourtrayed in them, and by a sufficient diversity of incidents. That 
story, also, is not without instruction which inculcates. virtuous*at- 
tachments between the sexes, and holds out to contempt and indi 
tion the characteristics of haughtiness, depravity, and want of natu- 
ral affection amid domestic connections. Though written with no 
great powers of invention, and distinguished by no uncommon cle- 
gance nor vigour of style, this novel forcibly retains throughout the 
attention of the reader of sensibility ; who, at the conclusion of the 
work, is gratified by the happiness ofthe virtuous Lord Elderland 
and his Tula, and of the gallant Captain Glanmore and his Eliza; and 
also by the disgrace of their proud mother, and that of the 
and unfeeling ‘Mrs. Darnley and her daughter. Some grammatical 
inaccuracies and vulgarisms are indeed observable, and might easily 
have been corrected. 3 


Art. 25. Grasville Abbey: a Romance. 12mo. 3 Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 

The conduct of this story displays considerable talents for narra- 
tion, and is rendered respectable by its general tenor and tendency to 
discourage immorality. The evil consequences of gaming, repre- 
sented in the characters of Maserini, of the Count D’Ollifont, and 


of Cyril, are strongly imagined, and forcibly delineated. We think. 
that the complicated villany of D’Ollifont, however, marks him out 


as such a monster of iniquity, nulld virtute redemptum, as renders the 
character a deviation from real life; it was therefore reprehensible in 
the writer to design it; since such unnatural examples are not capable 
of producing edification. 

As the author of Grasville Abbey appears to he possessed of ta- 
lents, we cannot excuse the palpable imitation of “ the Romance of 
the Forest,”? and ‘ the Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ which so often occur 
in these volumes. Should he ever resume his pen, the following ob: 
servation on imitators, from the most judicious and candid critic that 
ever existed, may be worthy of his serious attention: * Enim werd 
nemo potest equare, cuju. vestigis sibi utique insistendum putat. Necesse 
est enim, semper sit posterior, qui sequitur. Adde, quod plerumque facilius, 
plus facere, quam idem.” Quintitian, de Jmitatione. ” | 
Art. 26. The Knights; or Sketches of the Heroic Age. A Ro- 

mance. 12mo. 3 Vols. gs. sewed. Ogilvy and Son. 1798. 

Not many romances of knighthood have as yet diversified the lite. 
rature of circulating libraries; and it is with some claim to novelt 
and originality that an author may lay his scenes in the age of chie 
valry, and adhere to the costume of feudal manners. This is the case 
in the volumes before us: the adventures of the Knights are indeed 
wholly fictitious, and not even attached to regular history by the in- 
troduction of some celebrated chieftain: but they adhere with me- 
ritorious fidelity to that consistericy, or poetic probability, which the 
supposititious events demand. The love of Leofrida for Osberne, 
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the friend of her brother Sigefert, which, after infinite distresses and 
dangers, is crowned by a fortunate union, forms the main knot of the 
story: of its local execution, the following incident will give an idea: 

¢ This day and night,. and the succeeding day, were past in anxi- 
ous expectation. Though the cell was far Beal the walls of the cas. 
tle, yet there the hollow tones of the centinels were easily heard. The 
captives, soon to be no more captives! listened carefully for the ap- 
pointed signal. Leofrida, for the last time, trimmed her lamp, and 
gave to the white hare, which had for these two days been her che- 
sished companion, the last cake the constant basket supplied. 

* Before they left their cell they offered to Heaven a prayer of gra. 
titude and as they entered the door of the crypt, they threw a look 
of satisfaction on that scene of captivity, whose horrors they had 
borne with resignation. A tear of serene delight fell on that floor 
which they had never moistened with the tears of repining.. The 
Lady Editha sat down on the stairs, while Leofrida, with:slow and 
sedate steps, paced three times the length of the vault. Then leav- 
ing her lamp on the pavement near the aperture in the roof, which she 
supposed was the outlet through which they were to escape, she re- 
tusned .to her aunt, and they waited in calm, yet anxious expecta- 
tion, the means that should be presented for their delivery. A low 
noise was soon heard at the aperture, as of removing the bushes ; and 
in afew minutes a small ladder, used in scalade when the attack was - 
directed against low walls, was let down. They hastened to the 

t; the Lady Editha ascended first, with fearful yet steady steps, 
Pokide, who would not leaye the little animal which had been the 
instrument of her rescue, to perish in the dungeon from which it re- 
stored her, tried to ascend, holding it in her arms. The steepness 
of the position in which the ladder stood, which could not, from the ” 
aperture being in the bending of the arched roof, rest against. the 
wall, prevented her from thus proceeding ; and scorning to let fall 
her gentle friend, she was obliged to ert The voice of the 

Lady Editha, in accents of piercing anxiety, chided this delay ; but 
Teabida was steady in her gratitude ; she folded the white hare care- 
fully in her mantle, and suspending it round her neck was going again 
to ascend—when, as she placed her foot on the ladder, it was hastily 
drawn up, and all above was profound silence. ! - 

¢ Despair, for the first time, seized the faculties of Leofrida—she 
shricked ;. she called on her beloved, her lost companion; on the un- 
known Knight ; but all in vain; no answer was made ; no voice, not. 
the lowest whisper was to be heard. She gazed with straining eyes to 
sce the ladder again descend ; but the deadly silence, the gaping aper- 
ture, mocked all her cries. She continued for a long time immove- 
able on the spot ; the image of that friend, thus unaccountably torp 
from her, tortured and distracted her imagination more than the so- 
Hitude, the hopelessness of her own dreadtul situation. She sunk at 
Jength on the ground, overcome with the force of her fruitless exer- 
tions; nor eotioe from the stupor of her distress till morning gleamed 
through the vault. The noise of the customary basket descending 
into the cell, roused her to a keener pang of agony. Where. now 
was the revered partner of her scanty meals? A groan of torturing 
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ension burst from her oppressed bosom, nor could she to 
Pod unload the small freight hitherto accepted with thaw fulese. 
The white hare, which had partaken the frugal repast the two last 
daySy, remembered the signal, and roused his wretched mistress from 
her trance by running into the vault with a wheaten cake in his mouth, 
Hé approached Leofrida (for by unwearied arts she had, though in 
so short a space, tamed his timidity) and dropped the little spoil he 
had pilfered at her feet. She was touched. She started upYes, 
gentle friend, said she, thou seemest to reprove my despair.—Thy 
mute affection bids me live and hope. The natural sanguineness of 
disposition aided this impulse ; and, rising, she hastened into the cell. 
Sighing she took out of the basket the pittance of daily food, and, 
sitting down, ‘shared it with her dumb companion. € coarse re- 
gale now wanted that relish which patience had hitherto bestowed 5 
and as she reluctantly swallowed it, not selfish repining, but the tears 
of alarmed affection rendered the morsel bitter. ! 

* The last sacred advice of her honoured mother helped to revive 
her drooping soul; and fortitude in her own misfortunes was now not 
a difficult task. But terror and alarm at the separation from her con- 
stant friend and guide, rankled in her tender heart ; and a tumult of 
surmises at this last occurrence, the most strangé of all the myste- 
rious train of afflictions she had lately suffered, confused her restless 
ideas. Thus she passed the day, and evening approached. The dark- 
ness of these subterranean spaces recalled her thoughts to her almost 
extinguished lamp. -She flew to trim it, and drained the last drop of 
oil from her pitcher. The scanty supply scarce fed the feeble flame, 
and she feared to lose this poor consolation. Am I then doomed, 
cried she, to pine an unpitied captive inthese.dungeons! In solitude, 
darkness, and ever-ceaseless anxiety for the fate of those I most love, 
must I exist, buried from their search? Agonizing as was this idea, 
-Leofrida was still ardent; still resolved to support suffering, and to 
deserve at least to suffer no more. 

‘ She carried her small supper into the crypt, her favourite apart- 
ment ; and sitting down beneath a pillar, with her little companion 
by her side, she raised her eyes to Heaven, and could have eaten it 
‘with satisfaction; but the memory of her much-loved companion 
started across her soul. Yet perhaps she is safe, cried she—is res- 
-cued from the wretchedness in which I am so strangely left: A train 
‘of pious musing then solemnized her thoughts, and led her from 
-scenes.of human woe to future felicity. 

‘ Lost in her meditations, she was become almost insensible to the 
‘present objects, when a loud clanking, as of shaken armour, echoed 
‘through the vault. She started, and looking round, perceived’ on 
tthe ground a folded parcel, and something that glittered. They had 
‘been thrown through the aperture; she hastened to take them up, 
‘and found a long surcoat, such as worn by warriors when the wea- 
ther is inclement, and a helmet without the bearer; a mantling of 
“purple silk was fastened to the casque ; and: as she took it up, she 
-discerned written on the inside of the vizor, ‘* Trust once more— 
‘the Lady Editha is safe :—to-night at midnight wear the cloke and 


o 


helmet, and wait at the door of the cell.” . - 
A Sketch 
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A. Sketch of the Manners of Knighthood, added to the third- 
volume, is neatly executed, and might better have been prefixed to. 
the work, .as it contains the elucidation of some usages introduced... ,' 


Tay. 
POLITICAL, &%. we. 


Art. 27... Considerations upon the State of Public Affairs at the Be. 
ginning of the Year 1798. Part the First. France. By the 
Author of the Considerations, &c. at the Beginning of the Year 
1796.*. 8vo. pp. 69. 1s.6d. Rivingtons, &c. 

The author of this elaborate and elegant production differs, in his 
opinions on the French revolution, from most of our statesmen and 
political writers. He maintainsthat we are struggling for power in- 
stead of opinions ; he considers the earth as over-run rather than cor- 

d;:and the fences of nations as thrown down by cannon and fol- 
diers, instead of governments disturbed by novelties and philosophers; 
he does not dread the French revolution, but the French greatness.— 

So far he differs completely from Mr. Burke, and a great part of ad- 

ministration. He disapproves of the conduct of ministers in the ne. 

gotiations for peace, for having proposed unwise and dishonourable 
terms; and he reprobates the opinions of all those anti-ministerial 
pereeens who desire peace with France before her power shall be so 

reduced as to render a peace lasting. He thus describes and rea- 
sons on the measures pursued by the enemy during the war : 

¢ Looking, therefore, to this state of things, I think nothing 
worth serious enquiry in the state of France, but the capital she pos- 
sesses ; the fuel and materials of a war, doomed never to expire but 
with the substance it consumes. Having climbed her meridian arch 
of anarchy, and high in her mid-career of rage and ruin, she has set 
fire to the pillars of the earth, and decreed the general conflagration. 
Happy for mankind that she has nursed the flame with so much of 
ber own. Happy that she fans it still from her own lungs, and sup- 
plies it with her own cinders. Like the giants of antiquity she has 
made the war with her fields and soil,—she has hurled her forests and 
her mountains at her enemy,—hcre she devoted a navy, and there an 
army,—here she immolated her commerce, there she severed her co- 
lonies. Feverish with guilty fears, and haunted by the furies of her 
impiety, she lopped her own members, and struck at her own vitals ;— 
one blow amputated her nobility, another her clergy, a third her mer- 
chants; a fourth her fleets. Her —_ measures, as she called her 
great crimes, required now a class of -age,—now a description of cit 
zens,—now a description of property: and all as sacrifices. and ‘vice 
tims ; all integrant portions and members of herself, and all irrevo- 
cably dovase¥“and devoted. Who has heard of bounties for the 
navy, or the line,—who of lots for the militia? The requisition swept 
off the population of the country, without detail or distinction. Who 
of finance and taxes? Confiscation, plunder, auctions, supplied every 
thing.’ — , 

‘ Feodh the capital, therefore, of his population, deduct the flower 
of his fourteen armies, who have left their bones in the fields and hos- 


" ® See M.R. for February 1796, p. 200. 
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itals of Lombardy and Germany, a capital he misses-with faintness 
and debility, and which cannot be repaired from the sheep’s blood of* 
Italy or Flanders, a vile experiment, and perhaps fatal. Deduct two- 
thirds at least of his manufactures, and one of his husbandmen : above 
sixty thousand persons once employed in the receiving and defrauding 
of his revenue, five-sixths of his military and mercantile marine : one 
half of his nobles and priests, the deplorable and incalculable mass of 
infants, of aged, and of women, who have perished for want of suc- 
cours; deduct those who have died in jails and hospitals of neglect 
and famine; deduct his murdered and his fled.’ 

The author’s idea, that the power of France has been.diminished 
in proportion to the diminution of the number of her people, unfor- 
tunately does not appear to be well founded. No one is ignorant that 
armies are more formidable from their discipline, skill, and practised 
courage, and the science of their .officers, than from their numbers. 
The very measures, which our author represents as enfeebling the 
ec augment his power. If the repeated requisitions have di- 
minished his population, they have made it ten times more formidable, 
by rendering it a complete military mass. , : 

, In the following passage, we conceive, the projects of the enemy 
against these countries are treated too lightly. 

‘ To me, I confess, the menaces of the French appear like those of 
other madmen. The ravings of the Luxembourg are like the ravings 
of the Bicétre—Do this, or give me that, or I will stab or drown my- 
self. Yield to me, says France, or—what? I will come and perish 
on your shores :—throw down your arms, or I will dash myself upon 


_your coasts ;—-worship me, or I will devote hecatombs of my~ own 


children ;—acknowledge my superiority, or I will tear out my own 
vitals! This I consider as the real sense and meaning of her state 
papers, of her public declarations, if that can be galled sense and mean- 
ing, which is the very paroxysm of delirium and folly.—I cannot dread 
the madness of.an enemy, I think it rather our own safety and our 
own arms, Can I see with trepidation or regret his legions rotting in 
the marshes of Calais and Ostend, or blighted upon the bleak hills of 
Normandy ? Can I regard ¢ the army of England,” but as our glory 
and our prize, if ever (I know not by what help from heaven or from 
hell) it were to be embarked upon the channel? Shall we hesitate to 
provoke, and call, with our prayers at least, that glorious issue of the 
war, in which we may all partake; but which, without some power 
above us shall obscure and worse-confound, and impel the enemy upon 
his ruin, we dare not hope for?” 

Does the author forget tyat Gen. Hoche (probably without any as- 
sistance * from heaven or ftom hell’) found means to embark on the 
Channel 16,000 men, whom the elements only prevented him from 
landing in Ireland? Does not every one, who reads the daily accounts 
from that country, see reason to apprehend that, if such a number, or 
the half of such a number, were to land there, they would be joined 
by multitudes of the disaffected, and would leave behind them, at 


. £very step which they advanced, a covering army in the body of that 
description of the people ? Work 


Rey. Aprit, 1798. Li Art. 
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Art. 28. 4 Serious Address to the People of England, on the Subject 
of a Reform, and the Necessity of Zeal and Unanimity in Defence 
of their Country. By James Johnson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 63. 158. 6d, 
Longman: 1798. 

This pamphlet, written in a clear and correct style, contains man 
seasonable remarks, and is not destitute of moderation, from one who 
is a decided Antigallican. The following passage should be perused 
with attention by every one of his Majesty’s ministers : 

‘ Much pains have been taken, I am sorry to say it, by people, 
who call themselves friends of Government, to blend and confound the 
meaning of reformer and revolutionist. Yet surely the import of these 
two words is iY different. A correction of abuses, certainly, does 
not imply a éotal change and overthrow of the constitution. A man 
may be an advocate for the former, and yet avow hostility to the 
latter, without forfeiting his claim to consistency. I would wish to 
see the power of the state renovated by undergoing a reform, but not 
the seiathese change whatever take place in our political establish- 
ment. 

‘In the present embarrassed state of our finances, under the present 
heavy load of taxes, tending almost to inspire despondency, and to 
‘unnerve the arm of industry amidst ‘the middle ranks of life, the ne- 
cessity must appear of a general retrenchment, as well in the several 
departments of Administration, as in private expenditure. Let pa- 
tent places, peperoee offices, and sinecures be annihilated. et 
the long list of gentlemen pensioners be revised and amended; and 
none « Rout to receive an annual salary from the state, who has not 
a claim on its gratitude, as the reward, either of some useful dis- 
covery, or of some national service. It would afford me no small 
pleasure also to sce, under our present pecuniary difficulties, Ministry 
themselves, who annually receive large sums, to which I do not mean 
‘to affirm, that they are not justly entitled, as a compensation for 
their services to the state; men, who, like the Duke of Portland, 
possess immense private property, more than sufficient to support 
their domestic establishments with becoming dignity, come forward, 
and make, in the true spirit of patriotism, a voluntary surrender of 
all their official emoluments to the national service. ‘Let them stand 
forth in this generous and disinterested manner, and serve the nation 
without fee or reward. Such noble conduct, such gratuitous service, 
would speak a language more forcible, and raise the public spirit more 
sensibly, in support of the war, than all the political pamphlets, and 
all the declamatory speeches, which have issued from the press for 
that purpose, during the course of the last five years. 


¢ And as the present war is continued, avowedly for the protec-” 


tion of property, let men of fortune advance foremost in the list, and 
sacrifice, voluntarily and cheerfully, on the altar of their country, a 
part thereof, to ensure the preservation of the remainder.’ 

There never will, we apprehend, be a general exertion for the 
country’s defence, if those who are most interested in it will not 


fairly come forwards and bear their just share of the public bur- 
then. 
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Ant.29- The Fourth Report of the Society for bettering the Condition 


and increasing the Comforts of the Poor. 8vo. pp. 72. 18’ 


Becket, &c. 

This Number, like all the former, abounds with information useful 
to those who have either time or money to employ in the service 
of humanity. Here are various accounts of soup-shops, schools of 
industry, improvements in the management of workhouses, &c. for 
which we wish our readers to consult the pamphlet itself. In parti- 
cular, we would recomniend to their attention, an abridgment of Mr. 
Gilpin’s account of the management of the new workhouse at Boldre in 
the New Forest. ‘These institutions, in nine parishes out of ten, per- 
haps, require serious inspection and reformation: for, as was the case 
at Boldre, the parish rates are generally very high, yet the provision 
for the poor is uncomfortable and inadequate: instead of which, as 
now is the case at Boldre, the parochial receptacle might be an ob- 
ject of desirable attainment, and the parish poor-rates be diminished 
more than one half. Indeed, we have no doubt that they might be 


| 








totally annihilated, and the labour of the poor be a profit to the parish,}* 


> 
while their own health and comfort ‘might be consulted, were propey 
attention paid and due economy observed. | 


é 


Art. 30. 4 Chapter to the English Multitude. By one of the People. 
8vo. pp. 40. 1s. Symonds. 

This champion of aristocracy has dedicated the present chapter 
to the purpose of shewing that the doctrine of all men being born 
free, and entitled to equal rights and liberties, is absurd. The fol- 
lowing specimen will enable our readers to estimate the weight of 
this logician’s metal. 

* No such thing in nature (says he) as equality to be found. If 
man survey all the works of nature, he will find no equality. Every 
thing is unequal. Lofty mountains, high hills, low vallies, the 
roots, trees, and fruits of the earth, are all unequal in figure and 
poe metals and precious stones are all unequal in value, bril- 
ancy, and use. Is there no difference between a sour crab, and the 


delicious flavour of a pine-apple ? Yet they are both called, in com. 


mon language, apples. Are not herbs, plants, bushes, and trees, 
some higher than others? Do they not all differ in what they pro- 
duce? Is there not a much greater quantity of common and ordi- 
nary fruits than of those which have the most exquisite flavour? 

oes not nature produce an immense quartity of common apples, 


pears, and plumbs, and a small portion of nectarines, peaches, and 


melons ? The most precious things are most rare. 

‘ Does not this shew that all things are superior or inferior, and 
that none are equal? Even the very oranges or other fruits growing 
on the same tree are never equal in goodness: therefore, in herbs, 
flowers, trees, fruits, &c. there is no equality. , 

* Whoever examines all the beasts of the earth, the fishes of seas 
or rivers, the birds. of the air, the insects, and every other produc- 


ton of nature, will find, there is no eguality. 


‘ The great author and creator of nature seems, by“his wondrous 
Works, not to permit equality to exist. How vain then is man to 
[i2 suppose 


Work, . 


—_— 
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_amined. The sun exceeds in brightness all other luminary bodies, 


_ main in any particular parish, without securing to them the power 
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‘suppose the possibility of egualit 2 Or how can equality enist m 
‘the world ?. ‘There is no such thing in nature as equality, and if 
sequal be notin nature, it never can exist in man.- This shall be 
rly proved: 3 | tein 
‘NO EQUALITY IN HEAVENLY BODIES. 


¢ From earthly things let the brilliant heavenly bodies be. ex- | 


the moon is next in glory; the ancients considered them, as the | 
king and queen of the empyreal heavens: the stars are next in bright- 
ness; but some, like men, are. greater, and shine more brilliant 
than others. . Comets with tails ef fire, now and then appear, which 
run with the rapid speed of heavenly messengers. Do not all differ ? 
' The author should be informed that the advocates. of political 
equality have never maintained the existence of physical or intellectual 
equality among mankind, ner is it necessary for the support of their 
doctrine. They contend that we. are all entitled to equal rights, 
equal protection from the laws,.and equal consideratfon in the consti- 
tution of the country. Work. 


Art. 31. na Address to the Landed Interest; on the Deficiency of | 
Habitatrons and Fue, for the Use of the Poor. By William 
‘Morton Pitt, Esq. M. P. 8vo. pp. §1. 2s. 6d. Elmsly and 
Bremner. 1798. ae tise 
The exertions that have been made for the abolition of the slave 

trade, though they failed in the principal point, have at least ob- 

‘ tained much better treatment.for the negroes than they had ever be- 
fore experienced. A similar good consequence appears to have re- 
- sulted trom the persevering labours of those, who have endeavoured 
to meliorate the general condition of the people of this country, by 
reforming its laws. Some of the persons who have opposed the 

desired reformation exert themselves to prevent it, (certainly in a 

much more laudable way than by heaping calumnies on its advocates,). 

_by giving physical comforts to those to whom they will not allow po- 

litical privileges. The present tract proposes that convenient and 

roomy cottages be construéted for Iabourers, that fuel’ be provided 

for them at a cheap rate, that they may each be allowed to possess a 

garden and some pasture for a cow, and that the rent of the im- 

proved cottagés be.no mort than the interest of the money expended 

to build them.—-The -follewing observations on the poor-laws and 

poor-houses are but too just : . 
¢ Let us first. consider, whetherit be just to compel men to re 


of providing themselves and their families with the common necessa- 
_ries of life, and especially with habitations, They have no resource 
' (if they cannot prevail on some other poor persons to receive them, 
and to share with them houses seldom calculated to contain, two fa 
milies) but to.be taken into a wretched poor-house, there to: ass 
ciate with the old, the infirm and decrepid, idiots and imsane pét 
_ gons, the idle and the dissolute, loathsome from filth, and infested 
with vermin. They are crowded together without discrimination 0 


sex or character; and, having the worst examples constantly ct 
er 
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their eyes, is it surprising that many become ‘corrupt and, de- 
ved ! : 

‘ This is no exaggerated account of ‘parish poor-houses in many 
parts of the kingdom ; they strike horror into the breast of every 
stranger who approaches them. Indeed it is the avowed and preme- 
ditated design of the overseers in many country parishes, to render 
these houses objects of disgust and dread, with the view of deterring 
the poor from applying for relief; refusing them, i//egally, any: ase 
sistance, if they do apply, (see 36 Geo. II1. c, 23) unless they con- 


sent to reside in them. Whtence it often happens, that many of the 


more deserving amongst the poor suffer extreme want, rather than 
be driven into those dreary mansions; whilst relief is afforded to 
others who are not so well intitled to it, but who, having less re- 
gard to decency, comply with ‘the terms offered. And, indeed, it 
may be observed in general, that one of the greatest abuses in the 


. execution of the poor-laws is, that a distinction is seldom made be-: 


tween the dissolute poor, whose indigence arises from their own de- 
pravity, and who are deserving of punishment, and those of a con- 
trary character and disposition, whose distresses have been caused by 


il health, accident, or the number of their clildren: thus, instead 


of reward being bestowed -on merit, the worthy often fare less well 


than the worthless.’ 
An appendix contains many useful remarks.on the working-schools 


and Sunday-schoolks for peor children, in Chester. We earnestly re-. 


commend this pamphlet to the persons to whom it is addressed, 
They can never too often be told that property is founded on laws, 


and laws on public opinion. Worle : 


Art. 32. National Danger, and the Means of Safety. By the 
Editor of the Annals of Agriculture. 8vo. pp. 73.- 1s. 6d. 
Richardson. 1798. had 7 
In this pamphlet, of which some parts have already been published, 

Mr. Arthur Young urges with much force the necessity of arming all 

the men of property, and most other persons, for the defence of the 

kingdom. He inveighs, with equal severity and justice, against those 
who, principally interested in the public welfare, throw the whole 
burthen of its protection from their own shoulders. 

‘ IT look with regret and amazement at the apathy of mankind, 
crowding to places of public amusement, and pursuing, with uncon- 
cern, all the common gadieties and pleasures of life, which ought to 
be flat and insipid to minds of the least energy, when unaccompanied 
by any effort to add to the national security : for government to see 
men in the vigour of life, at such a moment, loiter away their time, 
and others applying it to every thing but the defence of themselves 
and their families, and yet move not a finger to awaken and inspirit 
them, is a lamentable spectacle. , 

‘ While the individual. Jacobins are exerting themselves with all the 
energy of those who have nothing, but hope for every thing from 
their own activity and vigour, what are the measures taken by indi- 
viduals of property to protéct that which is attacked with unheard- 
of measures and unabated ardour Follow the higher classes Shrough 
’ sa i 3 the 
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‘he business, the languor or the pleasures of the day, what are. the 
new exertions, the novel measures, what the provisions of defence > 
what repources never recurred to before are called into action on the 
spur-of this eventful moment ? Nothing :—the morning’s lounge or 
the morning’s ride, the social dinner, the gay evening; the amuse- 
ments ef former Hine To the eye of anxious penetration, nothin 


but a stupid in 
apathy.’ 

~ An observation occurs in page 65, to which we heartily assent :— 
it is as follows ; | 

‘ If the government of France was to be friendly and really peace- 
able towards (not the people, whom they have hitherto addressed, but ) 
the government of England, our policy and interest would be to 
second fully the friendship, as it would secure the felicity, of both 
riations. And on that account it is much to be hoped, that, when- 
evér negotiations are opened, it should very early be understood, that 
we'are ready to take all the products and manufactures of France, 
without exception, under a moderate duty ad valorem, if that count 
would reciprocally receive the products and fabrics of this. It would 
mot only be a capital inducement to them to make a peace, but it 
would so intwine the future interest of both nations in the continu- 
ance of tranquillity, as to promise a duration of it, more perhaps 
than any other circumstance. They would gain the market of the 
richest nation of Europe, and we that of the most numerous. The 
mutual prosperity of both would be then so much the consequence of 
peace, that we might entertain some hope of its per:aanency.’ 

We have indeed a poor chance of any thing like a permanent peace, 
unless peace be founded on the basis of sincere friendship; and nothing 
is a better security for the continuance of such friendship between 
nations, than their mutual interest. Mr. Yeung shews himself to be 
a much more profound politician, in the above advice to his country, 
than if, like many of his political friends, he recommended the destruc- 
tion of the commerce of France and the avoiding all connexion with 
her people: ‘The mere pecuniary gain that might attend the trade 
which he proposes, however great, would be trivial in comparison 

with the advantages which we should derive, with régard to our ha- 
tional security, by having France changed from a military to a com- 


atuation seems to lull every mind in indolence and 





mercial nation. Work. | 


Art. 33. The Question as it stood in March 1798. 8vo. pp. 24. 
: | | 6d. Faulder, &c. | 
The question here brought into discussion comprehends the 
principal objections that have been urged against the British Mini- 
stry, with respect to their entrance on the present war,—the mode in 
which they have condueted their fruitless measures for putting an end 
_ to it,—and the very unfavorable consequences that are to be appre- 
ended from its contintiance. Much censure is passed on admi- 
istration, but it is expressed with commendable temper and decency ; 
in language superior to the usiial style of our political altercations. In 
a word, considermg the narrow limits within which this cofmpression 
bf historic statements and observations, relative to a question of such 
; stupendous 
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stupendous magnitude, is crowded, we cannot help distinguishing 
this tract as one of the most comprehensive and best written publica< 
tions that we have lately seen on the same much agitated subject. 


Art. 34- he Constitution of a perfect Commonwealth. Being the 
French Constitution of 1793. Amended and rendered entirely, 
conformable to the whole Rights of Man. By T. Spence, Au- 


thor and Publisher of the best Repository of sound and standard . 


Politics, entitled ‘ Pig’s Meat,’ and of several Tracts on the Tm- 

prescriptible Rights of Mankind. tzmo. 3d. Author, No.9, 

Oxford-Street. | i 

To those who may wish to preserve a copy of the French consti- 
tution of 1793, this little edition of it may be acceptable :—we do 
not at this moment: recollect whether the constitution of the year 


1793 be or be not the /ast that has heen established in republican 
France. 


Art. 35. The Speech, at Length, of the Duke of Bedford, on the Mo- 
tion for an Address to his Majesty, for. the Dismissal of his pre- 


sent Ministry. Witha Copy of the Address, kc. &c. Bvo. 6d. 
Jordan. 


His Grace of Bedford has here condensed all the arguments 


' against the present administration ; and has enforced them with 


great vigour. . : Work 
Art. 36. Speech of Lord Grenville in the House of Peers, on the, 


Motion, of the Duke of Bedford, for the Dismissal of Ministers, 

March 22, 1798. 8vo. 6d. Wright. » 

In this speech, Lord Grenville endeavours to refute the charges 
brought by the Duke of Bedford against his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
than whom Lord Grenvilie assures us, he knows not ‘ where there 
could be found, even among all the supporters of government, men 
better qualified, in honor, integrity, talent, and virtue, to fill the 
arduous situations in which they are now placed.’ His Lordship 
farther observes : oh 

‘ He knew, that among the numerous ranks of those who had 
supported the present System, there were many men of the highest 
integrity, character, and talents ; many men of abilities ire. sU- 
perior to his, and to whom, whenever it should please Hrs Ma- 
jEsty to place them in his situation, he should readily give way, 
knowing as he did the steadiness of their Principles in support of the 
same System in which they had hitherto concurred; though even 
then, he feared it would not be without some secret regret, that he 
should see himself no longer thought worthy to share the Dangers 
-and to partake of the Honour of the present Contgst.’ he patie 


Art. 37. Observations, €¥c. on an Act passed in the present Sestion 
Parliament, intitled an Act for granting to his Majesty an Aid ‘and 
Contribution for the Prosecution of the War. With the Act 
subjoined.  8vo.. pp. 160. 38. 6d. Bunney and Thompson. * 

_ An act of parliament so important in its consequences, and so 

comprehensive in its influence, as well as so difficult in its interpre- 

tatiog, as that which is the pobiert of the present pamphlet, required 
14 ~ some 
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some remarks and directions to remove the doubts which its length 
and intricacy must necessarily produce. ‘The author of this publi- 
cation has furnished a guide that will be found of considerable service 
in’ such‘ an undertaking ; the observations are written in a’ élear 
and distinct manner, and may with confidence be recommended to 
the attention of our readers. We understand that they come from the 


pen of Mr. Lowndes, the framer of tlie bill itself. 


Art..38. Gonsequences. of the French Invasion. By Sir John Dal- 
rymple. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Debrett. 1798. 

This production describes a number of pictures intended to re- 
present the dreadful consequences of the conquest of this country by 
ae French. The reasons for such a work are thus given in the pre- 
ace: 

‘ The relations of'events and of their consequences may be con- 
veyed by engravings in three. ways:—one is by engraving only a re- 
presentation of the action. ‘The second is by engraving only ‘the let- 
ters which describe the action. The third is to unite both on the 
same plate. And this is the best way ; because, by the aid of letters, 
the thoughts and words of the actors may be explained, which cannot 
be done by a drawing alone. 

‘ Of all the vehicles of information, such engravings are best 
adapted to the situation and capacities of the great bulk of mankind ; 
many ‘of whom cannot read, or have no time Br reading ; cannot un- 
derstand books, or cannot pay for them... I say cannot pay for them ; 
for, the contents intended for a pamphlet value two shillings, may be 
contained in aprint value two pence, and sent in a frank, or by post, 
for a trifle. This is not all: a nation may be instructed in the know- 
ledge of facts, and in the duties of life to be drawn from them, at no 
expence at all; because both may be communicated on the manufac- 
tures of cotton, and other woven stuffs, pottery, and metals, instead 
ofthe unmeaning combinations of lines, with which they are com- 
monly crowded. ! . 
i-¢ King William, whose whole life-was spent in raising and keep- 
ing alive the spirit of nations against. France, saw well the import- 
ance of this veliicle as an engine of state. On the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, he spread engravings of the sufferings of protestants 
in France all over the protestant parts of Europe ; by which he added 
the courage of reason to that of passion in those who saw them ; and 
raised a higher storm against Louis the Fourteenth, than even his own 
‘persecutions had‘done. i 29 

‘ Ne the:present revolutions of Holland a series of engravings 
was published, which containing a succession of events, and conse- 
quences.ftom them, formed a-kind of history, whereby men were 
taught their duty, in public life by thetr fears and their dangers. 


‘Twelve thousand copies were circulated in that country, at a trifling 
‘expence. The antidote however came too late for the poison.’ : 


he first Number describes a scene in the House of Commons: 
¢ One French soldier putting hand-cuffs, and another fetters on 


the Speaker, whose mouth is gagged with a.drum-stick. The rest 
of the meinbers, two and two, tied together by the arms with cords 
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(Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas by the leg and neck with an iron chain» 
which has three padlocks, but the key-holes spiked up). They are 
all, both sides of the house, dressed in the uniform of the convicts of 
Botany Bay, to wit, coats of two colours, long breeches, no stock- 
ings, and their heads close shaved; French guards opposite to the 
members, with their hats on ; one of whom carries an axe, and a bla- 
zon of a death’s head on his breast. ‘Two clerks near him with pens 
in their ears, hanging their heads. Republicans in the galleries 
waving their hats, in'which are triple-coloured cockades, and clap- 
ping their hands. An English blacksmith, in his waistcoat and cap 
of liberty, breaking the mace in pieces with a fore hammer, The 
statutes tumbled on the floor. The cap of liberty raised high behind 
the Speaker’s chair, with a board below it ; upon which is printed, 
in capital letters, ‘* The House adjourned to Botany Bay, sine die.” 
The chaffers and burning charcoal continuing to stand in their pre- 
sent places in the House, but filled with red-hot irons, to sear one 
cheek of the members before they set off; and the other, if they shall 
be found guilty, by the verdict of a French jury, of returning to their 
own country without leave of the French Directory in writing. An 
English cobler in a cap of liberty, blowing with a bellows one of the 
chaffers; the fuel, the journals of the House.’ 

A similar scene is represented in the House of Lords. —The second 
Number describes Westminster Hall:—‘ A French soldier pulling 
one of the judges from the Bench. Some of the lawyers laughing in 
a corner; the rest exceedingly frightened, and tumbling over each 
other as they run out of Court.. The Judge discompofed ; but those 
persons, whom the affront has not yet reached, bearing it with all 
the dignity of the Senators of Rome, when the Gallic soldiers, upon 
a similar occasion, broke into the Senate-house.’? The scene of the 
next is Guildhall :—* A French soldier, with a pistol in each hand, 

ointed at an Alderman’s head; and a French Colonel with one 
hand. pullien a bag of money from the Alderman’s breast ; and with 
the other the watch from his pocket; the Magistrate weeping bit- 
terly, but holding the money very fast.” Another print represents 
‘a row of English husbandmen in tatters, and wooden shoes, hoeing 
a field of garlic. A tall raw-boned Frenchman, with a long queue 
behind, like a negroe driver, with a long waggoner’s whip in each 
hand, walking by their side. . The husbandmen very sulky, but tole- 
rably obedient and tractable for so short a time ;. John Bull being a bad 





lad only when you are good to him.’—-We trust that the insinuation 


contained in the last two lines is as unfounded as it is injudicious.— 
Another of these caricatures represents ‘ six French corporals, with six 


flails, drilling three young Officers of the Guards. In the back | 
ground, a French Serjeant’s command, bringing threugh the outer 


gate of the palace several veteran English General Officers, of the 
best families in England, hand-cuffed; some in stars and ribbands, 
and all in their birth-day court uniforms, to be drilled in the same 
manner for the English service ; in order to introduce into this last 
service the most perfect equality between young and old, the com- 
manded and the commanding. A brevet presented to each, that, in 
consideration of their age, it is not expected they are to be employed 


much 
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much upon service, but chiefly to be ready, from tlieir different 
heights and breadths, to serve as standard-men for. the measure of 
serjeants, corporals, and drums, for the 217 French volunteer regi 

ments which are to be raised in England the moment that the Grand 
French Fleet takes its station between Calais and Dover. All these 
officers, young and old, showing dangerous signs of disobedience and 
mutiny, and laying their hands on their swords. ‘T’he French Re- 
publican colours flying in the Court, and the English ones below 
them, in the same form as is practised toa prize at sea.’ In another, 
the Drawing-Room at St. James’s is the scene: ¢‘ A French Officer, 
young, -handsome, and richly drest, tearing off a lady of quality’s 
sw ah necklace with one hand, and putting his other hand in her 
_ breast. ‘ The lady gives him a good thumping English box on the 
* ear. One of his companions says, ** Ma foy, les Faveurs des Dames 
Angloises sont bien dures.’? 

The last that we shall mention of these Descriptions is the 8th No. 
¢ Card.—The French Commander in Chief intimates to the City of 
London, that he, the Dutch Commander in Chief, and their Suites, 
will do the City the Honour to dine in the Mansion-honse, on Sunday 
next, during Church time. | 

¢ Scene—The Great Hall in the Mansien-house. Description— 
Dutch officers on the one side of the table, and the French on the 
other.—Circumstances of the Feast : among others, a beautiful English 


boy at the foot of the table, begging (in the words of Jane Shore) 


ee For Charity’s dear Sake, 
A little Water and a Bit of Bread.” 


The General’s Aid de Camp at the bottom of the table, to appear- 
ance a sensible old man, with one hand putting a large piece of beef, 
en a fork, into his own mouth, with the other gives the boy a long 
bone. The mother seeing it, says (in the words of Shakespeare), 

# Ye have no Children.” The other French Aid de Camp ( 
sprightly youth) answers, ‘* Yes, he has plenty, but they are all in 
the A Trouvés,” (in English) “ the Foundling Hospital.” A 
or Highland man and woman entering the hall for charity, are 
beat back with clubs by French officers. A Belfast weaver whispers 
in the ear of the Commander in Chief, “ Is this your promised kind- 
ness to. Ireland and Scotland?”? The Sheriff coming to inform 
the Commander in Chief, that near one hundred of the people, 
French and English, have been squeezed to death in the crowd, re- 
eeives for answer, ‘ Qu’on enterre les Bougres ;’? (in English) 
«¢ Let the scoundrels be buried.”” Above the chimney-piece of the 
Hall, two inscriptions of gold, engraved on tables of marble. The 
first its in capital letters—EncGuish Hospitarity; and below it, 
«s Waste not.and want not.” The second is in capital letters—Inisx 
Cuarity ; and below it, “ The prayer of the common Irish people in 
sitting down to dinner :’’-—“* If any poor thing pass this way, Lord 
send him here, that he may eat before we do,” An English country 
ntleman, in a great coat, boots and spurs, pointing with one hand 
‘to the Inscriptions, and with the other to the French Feasting, cries, 
« Oh, my God! save the Commonalty of Britain and Ireland, sa 
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all their faults, from those harpies.”? The cap of liberty on a pike 
driven inte the middle of the table; the Aldermen, with towels on 
their arms, serving as waiters, and French soldiers pricking them be- 
hind to make them alert at their duty ; but the Lord Mayor absent, 
being in the Stocks for refusing to serve as butler behing the French 
Commander in Chief.’ 

These designs may afford amusement to some readers, but we are 
generally too fond of ridiculing, and railing at, our enemies. Let us 
Jay aside such childish manceuvres, and prepare for the contest like 
men: if victorious, our triumph will be increased by the manner in 
which it will have been obtained ; and if vanquished, we shall yet be 
entitled to respect. - 

The next article is calculated to make much more serious impres- 
sions on the minds of its readers. 


Art. 39. 4 Warning to Britons, against French Perfidy and Cruelty; 
or, A short Account of the treacherous end inhuman Conduct of 
the French Officers and Soldiers toward the Peasants of Swabia, 
during the Invasion of Germany in 1796. Selected froma well 
authenticated German Publication, by Anthony Aufrére, Esq. ; 
with an Address to the People of Great Britain, by the Translator. 
1zmo. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1798. 

This publication is made with the laudable view of putting our 
countrymen on their guard against any plausible professions that may 
be made by the French, should they be able (which, to us, seems 


highly improbable) to obtain any footing in this island, [except such - 


as they lately attempted in Wales,] by way of invasion. ‘The ex- 
amples here produced of their abominable treachery, cruelty, and 
every kind of atrocious behaviour, are beyond all that we could have 
imagined of men, or of devils! In truth, their vile deeds are, in 
many instances, scarcely fit to be related. We are sorry to add, that 
there seems to be no room for doubt with regard to the authen- 
ticity of these accounts. For the credit of human nature, it were to 
be wished that such details of the horrid consequences of war, in all 
ages, and in all climes, were for ever blotted from the page of history. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 40. dn Essay on Humanity to Animals. By Thomas Young, 
A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo. 35. 
sewed, Cadell jun. and Davies. _ 

We recommend this pathetic and able advocate of those who can- 
not plead for themselves, to the serious attention of readers of all de- 
scriptions. ‘Those who have the education of youth cannot too fre- 
quently inculcate the lessons of humanity contained in this essay; as 
it enforces truths which no rational being can either controvert or 
overlook ; and which total insensibility, or unjustifiable inattention, 
alone can for a moment obscure. Though the sportsman, in the 
hardihood of his health, may deem these rules of humanity toe tender 
and refined; and though the ewe may treat them with disregard or 
contempt ; yet to a mind undebased by an inordinate leve of pleasure, 


benevoleng arguments of Mr. Young must carry a full conviction. 
| | He 


Work . 
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He has judiciously inserted some little histories, characteristic of the 
affection of anima]s towards their offspring, which must plead stron ly 
im their behalf with every tender and feeling heart. Take the fol- 
lowing specimens : 

«The fly-catcher of the Zoology (the stoparola of Ray). builds 
ev ear in the vines that grow on the walls of my house. A pair 
of these little birds had one year inadvertently placed their nest on a 
naked bough, perhaps in a shady time, not being aware of the in- 
convenience that followed. But am hot sunny season coming on be. 
fore the brood was half fledged, the reflection of the wall became 
insupportable, and must inevitably have destroyed the tender young, 
had not affection suggested an expedient, and prompted the parent- 
birds to hover over the nest all the hotter héurs, while with wings 
expanded, and mouths gaping for breath, they screened off the heat 
from their suffering offspring.”’>— 

«¢ Early in the morning, the man at the mast-head of the Carcase 
gave notice that three bears were making their way very fast over the 
ice, and that they were directing their course towards the ship. They 
had, without question, been invited by the scent of the blubber of a 
sea-horse, killed a few days before, which the men had set on fire, 
and which was burning on the ‘ice at the time of their approach, They 
proved to be a she bear, and her two cubs; but the cubs were nearly 
as large asthe dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out 
from the flames part of the flesh of the sea-horse that remained un- 
consumed, and ate it voraciously. ‘The crew from the ship threw 
great lumps of the flesh of the sea-horse, which they had still left, 
upon the ice, which the old bear fetched away singly, laid every 
lump before her cubs as she brought it, and dividing it, gave each a 
share, reserving but a small portion to herself. As she was fetchin 
away the last piece, they levelled their muskets at the cubs, and shot 
them both dead; and in her retreat they wounded the dam, but not 
mortally. 

‘¢ It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeling minds, 
to have marked the affectionate concern expressed by this poor beast, 
in the last moments of her expiring young. Though she was sorely 
wounded, and could but just, crawl to the place where they lay, she 
carried the lump of flesh she had fetched away, as she had done others 
before, tore it in pieces, and Jaid it down before them; and when 
she saw they refused to eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavoured to raise them up: all this 
while it was pitiful to hear her moan. When she found she could 
not stir them, she went off, and when she had gotten at some dis- 
tance, looked back and moaned; and that not availing her to entice 
them away, she returned, and smelling round them, began to lick 
their wounds. She went off a second time, as before; and having 
crawled a few paces, looked again behind her, and for some tinte 
stood moaning. But still her cubs not rising to follow her, ‘she re- 
turned to them again, and with signs of inexpressible fondness went 
round one and round the other, pawing them and moaning. Find- 
ing at last that they, were cold and lifeless, she raised her head to- 


wards the ship, and growled-a curse upoit the murderers; which they 
| returned 
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réturned with a volley of musket-balls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died, licking their wounds.”’ 

We cordially wish the anthor all the suiccess to which the ment of 
his publication justly entitles him. 


’ 


Art. 41. Narrative of the Shipwreck of the funos on the Coast of 
Arabia, and of the singular Preservation of 14 of her Company om 
‘the Wreck without Food, during a Period of 23 Days. By Wil- 
liam Mackay, the Second Officer of the Ship. . 8vo.’ zs. Dee 

brett, &c. 1798. 

This very affecting narrative of misfortune the. most fatal, and 
distress the most extreme, appears to be perfectly authentic; and the 
perusal of it has afforded us that peculiar kind of amusement, min- 
gled with horror, which dreadful accidents, seldom fail to produce : 
especially those of the sort here detailed to the public.—Out of 72 
persous on board the ship above-named, 58 actually perished, most 
of them by fatigue and famine, while they remained in the shrouds, 
after the body of the vessel had sunken beneath the raging billows, 
during the course of the 23 days and nights which elapsed before the 
surviving 14 had the happiness of gaining the land by means of rafts 
and spars.—Aracan is a part of the dominions of the King of Alva, 
situated on the N. E. part ofthe Bay of .Bengal.—The narrative is 
given-in the form of letters to the author’s father, the Rev. Thomas 
“Mackay, Minister of Lairg, Sutherlandshire, North Britain. 


Art. 42. Gleanings en the Works of Laurence Sterne. Comprising 
Tales, Sermons, Letters, &c. Small izmo. 2s. 6d.. sewed. 
Symonds, &c. 1798. 

It has been the fashion, of late years, to collect the most strikin 
passages and papers from the works of the more celebrated modern 
wits, under the name of “ Beauties,’”? &c. The little volume now 
on our table is of the kind here mentioned ; and the name of the au- 
thor is sufficiently within the favorable recollection of the lovers of 
humour and pleasantry, to recommend it. A biographical account 
of Mr. Sterne is prefixed, taken from the collection of his Letters, in 
3 vols. See M. Rev. vol. li. p. 341. 


Art. 43: Canterbury Tales, for the Year 1797. By Harriet Lee. 
Svo. pp. 400. 6s. Boards. Robinsons. 

We have perused with pleasure the tales of this lively and inge- 
nious writer, and we recommend them to our young readers as both 
‘instructive and entertaining. Of the four tales of this volume, we 
were more particularly pleased with the second, or * Poet’s Tale:’ 
-the narrative of which is throughout characteristic, and sprightly ; 
the events are judiciously chosen and well connected, and the moral 
is striking and useful. ‘Che triumph of virtue and simplicity of man- 
ners, over artifice and profligacy, 1s pourtrayed in the bold colours of 
nature, and with the full force of experience. The first, or ¢ Tra- 
veller’s Tale,’ interests the reader at the commencement: but he 
- will probably be disappointed at the conclusion, which is defective, 
and apparently abrupt. ‘The two remaining tales deviate too much 
from common life, to be capable of the same amusement and -edifica- 
tion with the others,—and indeed bear strong marks of imitation. 


9 We 
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We must add that the fair author of these tales has, in some places, 
uttered her moral reflections and sentiments with a degree of obscu- 
rity. In page 4, the gallantries of the Spanish ladies are thus men- 
tioned: * Spain, the region of romance! where love has transferred 
his veil.to the fair eyes of his votaries,’? &c. ‘ Light traces of sen. 
sibility and judgment wandered over the glare of youth, like clouds 

upon sun-shine ; and gave his character a graceful shade,’ &c. and 
*‘to say truth, Mr. Mortimer’s character, when immatur’d by adver- 
sity, did not seem to demand or deserve superior regard,’ see p. 48 
andg. ‘ To him, therefore, day after day passed smoothly on; 
while every setting sun left the mental as well as natural horizon em. 
bellished with a thousand brilliant vapours, which the rising one re- 
newed,’ &c. p.78 andg. ‘ Feeling that indefinable union,’ &c. 
p- 61 and 2. in the former of which pages the word ¢ father’ is 
termed an epithet. 

These instances of affectation in style we have brought forwards to 
deter the ingenious authoress from falling into what is calted fine 
writing. The judicious management of metaphors, and of other orna- 
mental figures of speech, 1s more difficult than is generally imagined 
by noviciates in literature. Miss L. indeed, is one of the professed. 


MEDICAL, &e. 


Art. 44. A New System of Physiology, comprehending the Laws by 
which Animated Beings in general, and the Human Species in 
particular, are governed, in their several States of Health and 
Disease. By Richard Saumarez, Surgeon to the Magdalen Hos- 
pital. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s, Boards. Johnson, &c. 1798. 

It is as little agreeable to us, as it can be to the author, to be un- 
der the necessity of comprising within a few sentences our account of 
any work, which has cost much time and labour in the composition ; 
and which, from the importance of its subject, might seem to de- 
mand minute attention. This necessity, however, unavoidably oc- 
curs, when, under the pretence of novelty,’ the public is presented 
with no more than a compilation of facts already well known, formed 
into a system by a writer whe is defective in that clearness of ar- 
rangement, and that precision of fundamental ideas, which are abso- 
lutely requisite to give value to such an attempt. In this case, to 
fill our pages with an exact analysis, or an elaborate critique, would 
be equally wasting our reader’s time and our own; and we think that 
we perform our duty better by a brief annunciation of the contents, 
than by a particular investigation. 

Every one, who has speculated on the philosophy of created beings, 
must have made the distinction between animate and inanimate mat- 
ter: but how to conceive the change and gradation from one to the 
other must have struck him as a diffculty, to the resolution of which 
the human faculties are probably unequal ; - and in proportion as he is 

.a true philosopher, he will be sensible that nothing is gained by the 





Smy. 


substitution of terms for ideas. Mr. Saumarez appears to have com- - 


pletely satisfied himself by the assumption of a vital principle, that is 
to account for all the phenomena by which living differs.from dead 
: 14 matter ; 
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matter; not considering that it is not the fact, but the mode of ac- , | 
counting for that fact, which is the point indebate. He is thus led to 
a kind of mystical jargon, which, if it conveys any precise no- | 
tions to his own mind, will fail, we imagine, of doing so to those of | 
any of his readers. Of the plan of his work, it is not in our power | 
to give any clear view, since the author himself seems not to have had 
any. The heads of the chapters afford a most singular mixture of 
general and particular topics, in which it is very difficult to trace any 
connective train of thinking. Many of them are such as no one 
would expect to find in such a place. Several, however, contain 
coaouiicnt and physiological matter both curious and entertaining : 
but it must also be acknowleged that the writer makes no scruple of , ° 
quoting largely. Av. 
Art. 45. The Art of prolonging Life. By Christopher William 
Hufeland, M.D. Public Lecturer on Medicine at Jena. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8vo. 2 Vols. t10s. Boards. Bell. 
1797. 
acon gave a review of the original of Dr. Hufeland’s work, 
on the interesting subject of prolonging human life, in the twenty- 
third vol. {p.505) of our Review, N.S. it will not be expected that 
we should circumstantially resume the subject on account of the pre- 
sent translation. We had then no presentiment of its re-appearance 
in an English dress: but, as the author wrote his‘book in plain, 
easy, unmedicated language, it is probable that this production will 


‘be as generally acceptable in this country, as, we understand, it has 
been abroad. 


Art. 46. Enchiridion Syphiliticum;. or Directions for the Conduct of 
Venereal Patients. By A. P. Buchan, -M.D. 12mo. 2s.'6d. 
Johnson, &c. 1797. 

As far as it can be a desirable thing to give those, who are not to 
be entrusted with the cure of their malady, some general notions 
about it, and to provide them with a few rules for their own manage- 
ment in diet and externals, this little work, which is seusibly writ- 
ten, may be of use: but perhaps no disorder requires so much impli- 
cit confidence in the physician, as that which is the subject of this 
pamphlet ; and indeed we cannot look on its real intention asany other, 
than a mode of introducing the writer to public notice. AL. 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 47. Kaave or not? A Comedy: In Five Acts; as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. By Thomas Holcroft. 8vo. 
2s. Robinsons. 1798. 

The author of this play complains, in his preface, of the hostile 
treatment which his present performance experienced on the stage ; 
—chiefly from Me he conceives) the influence of party-spirit. We 
fear that he has had but too much cause for this complaint, and sorry 
are we to see that a production in which there is so much to commend, | 
so many goodsentiments, and so much good writin & has beenso ill—we : 
had almost said illiberally—received by an English audience. We do 
net, however, mean to rank this piece among the best of Mr. Hol- 


croft’s 
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croft’s dramas: but we wish that it had been allowed a fair trial, 
on the genuine principles of the British Constitution ; which ought 
to comprehend the amusements of the theatre, as well as matters 
of more serious concern; whether of a public or a private nature. 


Art. 48. Killarney, a Poem. By Joseph Atkinson, Esq. ato, 
_ 2s. 6d. Dilly. 1798. 

If we were right in the Judgment which we formed, many years 
ago, when reviewing Mr. Leslie’s * effort towards a poetic cele- 
bration of the enchanting scenery at Killarney, Mr. Atkinson ought 
not to deem himself irrecoverably disgraced if he has failed in at- 
tempting a theme on which, according to the opinion that we then 
aisided, it is impossible for poetry to succeed. 

_ Of all the various attempts to do justice to this wonderfully fasci- 
nating subject, it appears to us that none has yet equalled: the en- 
thusiastic and happy prose description given by Dr. Smith, in his 
History of the County of Kerry, 8vo. Dublin, 1756. See M.R. 
Vol. xvii. p. 56. e¢ seg—Next in merit we must place Mr. Leslie’s 
poem; hoping that Mr. Atkinson will take no offence at the pre- 
terence which justice has extorted.—If his poetic powers have failed, 
it is where those of Thomson and Somerville would, we have no 





doubt, have proved unequal to so arduous an undertaking. Smy. 


Art. 49. The Grove. <A Satire. gto. 3s. Jordan. 1798. 
The author of * the Pursuits of Literature”? seems to have brought 
into fashion a new mode of satire. K. Abuse and ridicule all your 
brother scribblers,—all the noted actors,—and two or three notorious 
Lords ; and then declare your determination to remain for ever un- 
known; (no bad policy, by the way!) by which means you will 
infallibly excite the curiosity of the public, and create a good sale 
‘for yourlampoon. The difficulty, however, may be, as, perhaps, in 
the present case, (with regard to the concealment, ) how to excite the 
requisite curiosity.x—We have not yet heard of any considerable in- 
quiry concerning the dashing author of the Grove,” notwithstand- 
ing his satirical exhibition, and abundant abuse of about some ten 
dozen of his cotemporary wits, the play-wrights, actors, party pam- 
_ phleteers, and * persons of honor +.” 


Art. 50. The Progress of Satire: an Essay in Verse. With Notes, 
containing Remarks on the “ Pursuits of Literature.””? 8vo. 15s. 6d. 
Bell. 1798. 

The rédoubted author of the ** Pursuits,”? &c. has here met with 

a formidable opponent, ‘‘ verse-man or prose-man ;’’ and certainly 

not his inferior in respect to judgment or candor. 

The design of this poetic essay 1s to trace the progress of satire, 
from its origin in Greece, to its improvement under the Roman. 


—_ 





* See M. R. vol. xlvii. p. 216. 
A favorite title among the wits of the town, in Dryden’s time ; 
when scareely a new play appeared without a prologue, or epilogue, 
by ‘¢a person of honor,’’ and sometimes they were, sure enough, 
- Honorasces, and even Rigut Honorasres! 
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Bards; and thence, to its still higher culture in our own country, 
by the masterly productions of Pope, Young, a few of their contem- 
poraries, and one or two of our later Poets; since whom, this spe- 
cies of poetry has been so ‘ degraded, from a system of morals to a 
vehicle for prejudice and malignity, that it is tempted to attacks on 
private characters, and to a species of tyranny over literature which 
discourages laudable exertion, represses modest merit, and poisons 
the best sources of rational pleasure.’ Pref. p. v. The author else- 
where adds: ¢ The main object of this essay is to shew that 
satire is perverted from its proper object,—the reformation of mo- 
rals, or of taste,—when it is applied solely to the topics of the day, 
and made a vehicle for personal malice.’ 

Among the corrupters of moral satire, the present writer (himself 
a satirist) does not scruple to rank the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature ; and, accerdingly, he ts very scvere on that performance : 
—but, for particulars, we refer to the publication at large; the 
perusal of which, we must acknowlege, has afforded us considerable 
entertainment ;—something more, we mean, than mere amusement. 


Art. 51. The Egotist; a familiar Dialogue between the Author of 
the Pursuits ‘of Literature and his Friend Octavius. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Murray and Co. 1798. 

Another satire on the great, provoking, satirist ; in which the au- 
thor of the Pursuits, &c. is made to cut a figure more ridiculous than 
even Bayes in the rehearsal. The dialogue ends in a quarrel between 
the two friends ; and Octavius breaks off the unlucky conference with 
an angry farewell: from which we extract the following as a speci- 
men of the poetry : 


‘ Thy, rage, thine arrogance, coxcomic pride, 
Malice, conceit, and pedantry ;—beside 
Thy mean oppression,—and malignant plan, 
To mar the write,—but worse mar the Man, 


Makes me despise thy ranc’rous fest’ring heart 1 femme 


Art. 52. The Sphinx’s Head Broken: a Poetical Epistle, with 
Notes, to Thomas James M*th**s, Clerk to the Q**n’s Tr**.~ 
s*r*r; proving him to be the Author of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture. By Andrew C&dipus, an injured Author. 4to. 1s. Bell. 
17098. 

In this satirical performance, the exulting and vengeful writer 
professes to have discovered that the gentleman, mentioned as above, 
1s certainly the author of the famous pamphlets published under the title 
of the Pursuits of Literature.”,-——We are by no means convinced of 
the reality of this notable discovery: but, be the fact as it may, 
Mr. M. is here loaded with abuse, in return, no doubt, for some 
scratches which had been received from the claws of the Sphinx, by 
the ¢ injured author’ of this very angry and scurrilous epistle. 


Art. 53. 4 Tribute to the Manes of Unfortunate Poets: in four Cantos: 
By John Hunter, Esq. Crown 8vo. 5s. Boards. Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1798. 

This elegantly printed little volume contains, besides the above- 
mentioned poem in four cantos, a few smaller compositions ;—Bal- 


Rey. Apriz, 1798. Kk lads, 
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lads, Epistles, Epigrams, Sonnets, &c. We are sorry that we can- 
not praise the Poet in terms equal to the commendation which is due 
to the printer. The tribute which Mr. Hunter pays to the memo 
of unfortunate sons of the muses appears to have been exacted from 
him merely by his attachment to the art in which they excelled, 
and by his concern for those misfortunes which he here laments, and 
celebrates, in characteristic and elegiac strains not entirely destitute 
of poetic ornament: but when we have said this, we have little to 
add: He is not himself an Homer nor an Ovid. . 

The poets to whose manes this poetic tribute is paid are, Homer, 
Ovid, Lucan, Dante, Petrarch, Camoens, Tasso, Corneille, Spenser, Ot- 
way, and Chatterton. The circumstances of neglect or of injury, which 
marked the fortunes of these celebrated sons of genius, are too well 
known to require our enumeration: but they are properly detailed 
and deplored by the present Bard ; whose sensibility, at least, cannot 
fail of exciting the sympathy of his readers. What he has said: of 
poor Chatterton’s ill-fortune * may serve as a specimen : 


‘ But see where Chatterton appears, 
Sublime his brow, though few his years. 
With joy ye sons of Britain hear 
His merit, weep his fate severe. 
Endow’d with energy and grace, 
in dazzling glory’s dangerous race 
He left his rivals all behind, 
As Pegasus outstript the wind ; 
And reach’d the zenith of renown 
Before his chin was cloath’d with down. 
Exulting fame, in voice of truth, 
Loudly extoll’d the wondrous youth ; . 
Whilst he, poor, friendless, and forlorn, 
By fierce contending passions torn, 
With steady hand, with haughty soul, 
Rais’d to his lips the fatal bowl. 
His eyeballs flash, his bosom burns, 
His fever’d brain in anguish turns, 
And life’s last lingering spark was spent, 
Ere his fourth lustre’s complement. 
So thro’ the vast expansive skies, 
Beauteous in light the comet flies, 
But soon it’s dazzling splendour fades, 
Involv’d in night’s eternal shades. 

‘ Ye sons of fortune! who possess 
The ample means to sooth distress, 
Ah! never shall the sufferer’s sighs 
Extort a tribute from your eyes? 


Se 


* The story of this unhappy youth, the proofs which he gave of 
his literary abilities, and the disputes which his extraordinary pub- 
lications excited among the learned, are still in the memory of many, 
perhaps most, of our readers. 
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Whilst you on downy beds repose, 

And free from thought your eyelids close, 

Him, pale with vigils, wan with cares, 

A miserable pallet bears. 

Whilst you from various climes invite 

Each stimulus to appetite, 

His hollow cheek and ghastly stare, 

Hunger’s infuriate wants declare. 

Ye sensualists! for once be wise, 

And honest pleasures dare to prize ; 

Away your sordid passions shake, 

To reason, fame and honour wake; 

Cease for yourselves alone to live, 

And proots of virtuous manhood give. 

Preach to the rocks! When on their side 

The agitated waves divide, 

Not deafer are they to the storm, 

Than you to supplications warm, 

Preferr’d by misery’s pleading form. ' 

How long, O Power! whose heavenly plans, 

No ken of mortal knowledge scans, 

Shall tatter’d merit be despis’d, 

And tinsell’d wretches idoliz’d ? . 
‘ Ye hapless bards! whose verse inspir’d, 

Whose woes my glowing bosom fir’d, 

I’ve rais’d my voice, I’ve tun’d my lay, 

A tribute to your fame to pay: 

And haply if my mind has caught 

Your strength of phrase, your depth of thought, 

Not idle is my votive strain, 

Nor my just tribute paid in vain.’ 


Of Mr. Hunter’s smaller poems, the. following sonnet may be 
given as an example: 





¢ Whilst some in search of honour or of gain, 

Wrth keel adventurous plough the boisterous sea ; 
Or on the narrow breach, or dusty plain, 

Court glorious death, or glorious victory ; 
Alike from avarice and ambition free, 

The love of luxury, and the thirst of praise, 
Fair Poesy alone has charms for me: 

Beneath the umbrage of her spreading bays 
Serene and undisturb’d I wish to dwell ; 

Oh! may she deign my timid hopes to raise, 
Oh! may she love to make my verse excel, 

As bright as Dryden’s, soft as Spenser’s lays. 
Tho’ to the vulgar coy, oh, maid divine! 
Smiling, to me thy bounteous boons resign.’ 


We shalk conclude with a specimen of Mr. H.’s manner of point- 
ing an Epigram : 
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* Aspasia’s cheeks in vermeil dress’t, 
With tender love my breast inspir’d ; 
My lips her beauteous roses press’t, 


And took off all that I admir’d.’ Smy. %& G, 


Art. 54. Gresford Vale, and other Poems. By M. Holford, Au. 
thor of Fanny and Selima. 4to. Hookham andCo. 1798, 
We discover little in these poems that can please by novelty, 

or greatly delight by elegance. The verses on Gresford Vale* 
seem to contain little that will recommend them to general readers, 
The odes,—to death, to solitude, and to health,—convey sentiments 
that are (most of them) too trite to command attention. The 
same remark will apply to his lines intitled ** Rural pleasures.”” To 
the sonnets, the ptaise of Mediocrity can alone be given. One of 
them, intitled ‘ the Rose-buds,” has evaded our strictures by its 
obscurity 3 a fault in writing which Reviewers, who are expected 
to understand as well asto read, cannot pass without censure.—We 
set before our readers the following sonnet, (although the imitation 
is obyious,) as one of the most unexceptionable specimens of the 
poetry which has been submitted ta the public in the present col. 
ection: 





¢ Hush’d is the glade; the moon, serenely bright, 
Pours her mild rays aslant yon hoary hil _ 
No sound peryades the tranquil ear of Night, 
Save the deep murmurs of the falling rill. 
Where yon huge cliff o’erhangs the silent deep, 
- And o’er the wild wave bends his awful brow, 
There shall my heart its mournful vigils keep, 
- And count the hours which steep’d in sorrow flow. 
How oft have Hope and Fancy smiling strove, 
O’er my. sad soul to pour the balm of. peace ; 
But Reason tore the wreath which Fancy wove, 
And frowning bade the lovely syren cease ; 
Bade me seek comfort for my aching breast 
In the cold grave, where e’en the wretched rest,’ De D 


Art. 55. The Warning Voice. 4to. 2s. Cawthorn. 1708. 

“The Baviad, the Meviad, the Pursuits of Literature, and other 
satirical dialogues, which have lately been published, are the, models 
which the présent author aspires to imitate by the cast of his senti- 
ments and the spirit of his poetry; and why should not his Warning 
Voice be heard as well as that of his neighbours ? 


¢ REMEMBER France! what direful havoc ran 
Through all conditions when the rage began, 





* In Cheshire: the seat of J. Parry, Esq, The celebration of this 
very pleasant recess probably took its rise from Miss Seward’s poem 
on Llangollen Vale. [See M.R. vol. xx. p.151.] In like man- 
ner the present performance is-inscribed to Mrs. Parry, and Mrs. 
Ellen Warrington ; the last named lady having an elegant cottage in 
the same beautiful situation. 


That 
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That Thrones might stand; and stand by that alone, 
Which saps all honour, and destroys a Throne. 

Her Nobles saw, of nothing but the form— 

In mild Philosophists no gathering storm : 

In all derision, of a changeless God, 

No man unhumaniz’d, no scourging rod : 
Themselves unfitted for the wholesome yoke 

Of Morals, thought the bond with safety broke. ‘ 
Remember France! ye who would fast uproot 
The strength of nations; or destroy each shoot 
Which now in this our favour’d Island blooms, 
Perhaps with wild, but still with sweet perfumes ! 
Think ye these men, in crimes and outrage born, 
Will more respect Religion than her lawn? 

Think so, and think it till their hosts invade 

These living shores, and draw the ensanguin’d blade. 
Think so, good Christians, till our burning Isle 
Claims the sad grandeur of one funeral pile ; 

And the best relics of our ancient State 

Shall pass those seas where Britons once were great !’ 


From a note, page 10, we learn that the author felt pain at some 
speculative observations thrown out by us in vol. xxii. p. 547. It 
ought to have been consolatory for him to observe that those, whom 
he considers as hostile to important religious opinions, are neverthe- 
less convinced of the stability of Christianity, and of the rapid growth 
of a spirit of industrious piety. 


Art. 56. Amusing Recreations ; or a Collection of Charades and 
Riddles on Pohtical Characters, and various Subjects. By Mrs. 
Pilkington. 12mo. 1s. Vernor and Hood. 1798. 

To that class of wits and readers to whom charades and riddles are 
delightful things, there is no question that this neat little volume 
will prove an * Amusing Recreation.’ 


THANKSGIVING SERMON, 


Art, 57. Preached at Great Ouseborne, Dec. 19, 1797, by S. Clap- 
ham, A.M. Vicar of Great Ouseborne near Kuaresbro’. Hum- 
bly recommended to the Nobility, Gentry, and Merchants, to 
distribute amongst their Tenants, Manufacturers, &c. 12mo. 
3d. or 2s.6d. a Dozen. Johnson. 

This political preacher offers an antidote to the poison disseminated 
by various infidels and Facobins in the minds of the lowerranks. He 
asserts boldly, and deduces arguments from his assertions: but truth 
will be found to result less from the collision of assertions, strong as 
they may be, than from sound and candid ratiocination. We refer 
merely to some of Mr. C.’s political dogmata, and we allow rather the 
sincerity of his intentions than their probable success as grounded on 
the present performance. 


FAST 


‘Tay. 


Daly. 
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FAST SERMONS. 


Art. 58. Preached at the Abbey Church, Westminster, before the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, March 7, being the Day ap. 
pointed fora General Fast. By Folliott Lord Bishop of Bristol, 
4to. 1s. Faulder. 

We shall give the argument, on which this Right Reverend Prelate 
has enlarged with success, in his own words : 

‘ Mark then a nation arrived at a very high point of power and 
refinement, disturbed neither by external attacks, nor domestic ania 
mosities, and ina moral view, you will find these three characteristics 
of such a ‘situation, a decay of Religion, a profligacy of manners, 
and a multiplicity of penal laws. The last are strong efforts of hu- 
man prudence. Butt do they answer the end designed? If they did, 
would nations, after arriving at a certain point of glory, decline so 
regularly ? The opinion, that. every nation contains in it the seeds of 
its corruption, is a chimera suited to the purposes of poetry, not of 
argument. ‘To what internal cause then must we attribute the de- 
cline, and, at last, the subversion, of empires? Not to the want of 
human prudence, for that we see increases in proportion to the pro- 
fligacy of manners, which calls forth its exertions: the remedy is, in 
its nature, as strong as the disease: but still there is a want of some 
superior power to aid and strengthen it. The only one it appears. to 
have lost, is religion. For if all things continue the same, or increase 
in due degrees, except Religion, and yet the whole system be changed, 
what cause can you assign for the change, but the decay of that 

rinciple, which had once the greatest force, but has now the least, 
in the system °” 

The general tenor of this discourse is rational, and appropriate to 
the occasion ; reformation in morals is enforced, sometimes with pa- 
thos, and sometimes with reproach, as when it is asserted ¢ that the 
sternness of British virtue is no more.? P.17. Who shall determine 
whether this observation be general, or particularly applied to the 


Bishop’s right honourable audience? Dall 


Art. 59.. Preached before the Honourable House of Commons, at 
the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, March 7, 1798. By 
C. Moss, D. D. Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 4to. 1s. 
Rivingtons. 

The principal design of this discourse appears to be directed 
against despondency, and the considering our failure or the great 
success of our foe as decisive of divine favour. Dr. M. very ably as- 
sumes that, ‘ in the sphere of providential agency, nations are taught 
or reminded of their duty by chastisements more dreadful me of 
greater notoriety than those with which the individual or the family 
is visited.’ P. 11. ‘The apparently successful career of that pre- 
sumptuous nation, with which we contend, is scrutinized with acute- 
ness and force of argument; the result of which, if it cannot pro- 
duce entire conviction in some minds, may be highly consolatory to 


others. 
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Art. 60. Preached in the Chapel, Mile-end, Newtown, Stepney. 
By the Rev. John Cottingham, Minister of the said Chapel, and 
late of St. Edmund-hall, Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Johnson. 

Piously adapted to the occasion; as were the author’s two former 

discourses, mentionedin M. R. vol. xxiii. pp. 118, 120, N.S. 


SINGLE SERMON. 


| Art. 61. The Christian Sabbath vindicated, in Opposition to Scep- 


tical Indifference and Infidel Practice. By the Rev. R. P. Finch, 

D. D. Prebendary of Westminster, and Rector of St. John the 

Evangelist, in that City. 8vo. 13. Ginger, &c. 1798. 

A serious, impressive, and rational exposition of the design and 
infinite consequence of the institution of the Sabbath. The preacher 
has well adapted his discourse to the declining state and melancholy 
disregard of real religion in these libertine times, and in this country, 
as well as in most other parts of Europe; to say nothing of the 
greater and more remote divisions of the globe. Dr. Finch has treated 
the subject with strict propriety, and with a very becoming as well as 
earnest regard to its dignity, and to the importance of its influence, 


under a gue observance of its divine appointment, on the minds and 
manners of mankind. ; 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


In answer to Clericus Westmoriensis, we have to observe that few 
of the antient geographers have been translated into English. The 
most important of those writers are Strabo and Ptolemy, who have 
their respective merits, but of whom the former appears to us, in 
the present state of geography and a. inquiry, to be the 
more interesting and useful. The work of Ptolemy 1s translated 
into Italian; and Strabo is perhaps too extensive an author to be 
well translated and illustrated by any one pen. Our Correspondent 
would probably find that part of Strabo, which bears a reference 
to Africa, peculiarly acceptable to the modern reader; and he 
would have an opportunity of illustrating the Greek text by 
notices afforded in modern voyages and travels. -The work of 
Mentelle, intitled “ Choix & Lectures Geographiques,’’ Paris, 1783, 
6tomes 8vo. and the first volume of Heeren’s valuable German 
work ‘ on the Policy, Intercourse, and Commerce of the principal 
Nations of Antiquity,” Gottingen, 1793, (see M. Rev.+vol. xxii. 
p- 497.) would, in a peculiar manner, deserve his attention. In 
peaceful and prosperous times, elucidations of antient geography 
would certainly be well received by the public: but we are fearful, at 
the present moment, of pecenanree laborious and expensive un- 
dertakings to those who may possibly have very urgent demands on 
both their time and their money. 











:  Gal...s. 


Captain 
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Captain Patton’s letter has been received, and it was our full ine 
tention to have taken that notice of it to which it is entitled in this 
Number : we are very sorry, therefore, to be obliged to postpone it 
till the next month, on account of various interruptions and incidental 
circumstances. 





We beg Rusticus to be assured that his arguments have excited 
neither anger nor contempt, but have been well considered. —~We see 
and acknowlege the goodness of his ¢ intention,’ and the plausitility, 
at least, if not in some respects the justness of his opinion: but we 
also see the danger of the extent of Ais principle, as clearly as he 
thinks he sees the evil tendency of the opposite doctrine. It should 
be observed that the prosecution of mischievous appeals to the rea- 
soning faculties, which can never ultimately and comprehensively 
succeed, and the prosecution of immoral addresses to the passions, 
which produce immediate effect, are quite opposite things :—but the 
matter is too delicate for discussion at this time and in this place.— 
Rusticus, we hope, will give us as much credit ¢ on the score of in- 
tention,’ as we willingly give to him. 


' 





If F. B. will consult Johnson’s Dictionary, he will probably re- 
tract his opinion. We certainly do not adopt it. 





The letter of Mr. Moss is before us, but we do not see either the 
necessity or the propriety of our entering particularly into its con- 
tents, or presenting them to our readers. 





M. de Latocnaye’s work, Les Causes de la Revolution F to ot was 
reviewed in the Appendix to our xxiiid vol. p. 587. The Promenade 
dans I’ Irlande will shortly be noticed. ' 





Other letters remain for consideration. 





oc In the last Review, p. 283, aofe, the quotation from Juvenal 
is inaccurately transcribed: it should stand thus: 


“© Expende Annibalem : quot libras in duce summa 
“© Invenies ?”? 








P. 347. 1. 7. dele ¢ with.’ 
oS 


* .* With the Review for May will be published, 

The Aprenpix to THE Montutiy Review, Vol. XXV. con- 
taining copious Accounts of various important Forricn Pusuica- 
rions, with the General Titl, Table of Contents, and Index to the 
Voluttie. | 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 


Art. I. Eloge de Battty. pp. 10. 8vo.—WNotice sur la Vie & les 
Ouvrages de ConporceT. pp.20. 8vo.—wNotice sur la Vie & les 


Ouvrages de LavoisigR. pp.15. 8vo. 


4 ae interesting groupe exhibits three of the most distin- 

guished personages whom this philosophic age has pro- 
duced ; — men whose eminent talents, whose science, eloquence, 
and philanthropy, have given a lasting impulsion to the for- 
tunes of the human race. They have descended into the 
shades of inaction, but their memory will live. All who have 
perused their writings, who have been charmed and instructed 
by those monuments of genius, must ever deplore their fate; 
and when political rancour shall have passed away, their mild- 
ness and worth will be acknowleged by a discerning posterity. 
They were unequal, however, to the trying situation in which 
fortune had placedthem. Though highly qualified to prepare 
the minds of men for rational improvement, and for the gradual 
amelioration of society, they were unable to maintain the con- 


flict of civilcommotion. ‘To agents impetuous only to obtain 


the end without scruples about the means, to rougher charac- 
ters and firmer nerves, it was left to * ride on the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm.” 

The pieces above designated were composed by the‘celebrated 
astronomer La Lanne, and first appeared in some respectable 
periodical works at Paris. They are cast:somewhat after the 
plan of eloges, but are more succinct and rapid, and contain 
little besides the chronological enumeration of the principal 
incidents. We shall select the more striking facts. 

Arp, Rev. VoL. xxv. L1 JEAN 
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JEAN-SYLVAIN BalLiy was born at Paris, 15th September 
1736, of a family which had.been distinguished painters during 
four successive generations. He was bred to the same profes. 
sion, but shewed an early taste for poetry and the belles lettres. 
Chancing, however, to become acquainted with the geometer 
La Caille, this circunistance decided his genius ; and he thencee 
forth devoted himself to the cultivation of science. He calcu- 
lated the orbit of the comet of 1759 3 and, on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary 1763, was received into the Academy of Sciences. In 
that year he published an useful and laborious compilation, 
being the reduction of the observations made by La Caille in 
1760 and 1761, on the zodiacal stars. He likewise began to 
consider the theqry of Jupiter’s satellites, and, in the compe- 
tition for this prize question of 1764, had a formidable rival 
in La Grange, who already promised to become the first ma- 
thematician in Europe... The results of his investigations were 
collected into a treatise published in 1766, containing also the 
history of that part of astronomy. In 1771 he gave a most 
curious and important memoir on the light of the satellites, and 
introduced a degree of accuracy till then unknown in the ob- 
servations of their eclipses. 

His studies were not confined to the abstract sciences ; for 
he cultivated letters with success. His eloges of Charles V., 
of Corzeille, of Leibnitz, of Moliere, and afterward those of 
Cook, La Caille, and Gresset, were much admired. His elo- 
quence pointed him out as a proper person to fill the charge, 
vacant in 1771, of Secretary to the Academy of Sciences; and 
under the patronage of Buffon, he stood candidate for that en- 
viable place. He failed: but it was the high birth and 
promising talents of the young Condorcet, joined to the active 
influence of D’ Alembert, that carried the prize. 

In 1775 appeared the first volume of the History of Astro- 
nomy, which indeed strews the paths of science with flowers, 
and in every respect is a most valuable work,—full of animated 
description, of luminous narrative, and interesting detail. His 
very peculiar ideas concerning the early state of Upper Asia 
gave rise to an ingenious correspondence and discussion with 
the veteran philosopher Voltaire, the substance of which soon 
appeared intwo volumes, entitled Letters on the Origin of Sa- 
ences, and Letters on the Atlantide of Plato. If imagination 
shone forth in these essays, erudition was no less conspicuous 
in a great work composed inthe years 1781 and 1782, on the 
fables and religious creeds of antiquity; which still exists in 
manuscript, and the publication of which would assuredly ex- 
tend the fame of its author and gratify the Jearned world. His 
Opinions on scme points happening to coincide with the theories 
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of Buffon, he contracted with that celebrated naturalist a close 
friendship, which was dissolved by Bai//y’s uncourtly opposi- 
tion to the election of the Abbé Maury into the Academie 
Frangaise. Of that Academy he was chosen Secretary i in 17843 
and he was admitted, in the following year, into the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres; the only instance, since 
Fontenelle, of the same person being at once a member of all the 
three academies. In the meantime, the other volumes of the 
History of Astronomy successively appeared, and that capital 
work was completed in 1787 by the History of the Indian and 
Oriental Astronomy :—-a production of singular acuteness, re- 
search, and nice calculation. 

In 1784 he made an elegant report to the Academy of Sci- 
ences on the animal magnetism of Mesmer ; and, in 1786, an- 
other report, which displays the judgment and humanity of its 
author, on a project for a new Hotel-dieu, or infirmary. 

We now approach the eventful period which summoned 
Bailly from his retirement, to enter on a political career, glo- 
rious indeed, but full of difficulty and danger. His rise was 
rapid. On the 26th of April 1789 he was nominated Secretary 
by the electors of Paris ;—he was then appointed Deputy to the 
States General—was chosen President to the Tiers Etat—and 
when this chamber was constituted the National Assembly, he 
continued in the chair. After the taking of the Bastille, when 
the king was removed to Paris on the 15th of July, Bailly was 
called by public acclamation to the head of that city, with the 
title of Mayor. In his several functions, he acted with inte- 
grity, courage, and moderation. He reached the summit of 
glory:—but how mutable, alas! is human grandeur! ‘That 
middle course of conduct, the aurea mediocritas, at which 
virtue aims, is fitted to please neither of the contending parties 
in the midst of revolutions; and such proved the ruin of Bailly. 
His popularity began to decline, and was at length changed 
into inveterate enmity by an unfortunate accident. On the 
17th of July 1794, the populace, having collected tumultuously 
to demand thea oe ok of monarchy, Bailly was ordered by 
the National Assembly to disperse the mob. He was obliged 
to proceed to the Champ-de-Mars at the risk of his life ; and, 
in spite of all his exertions and forbearance, somé shots were 
fired by the soldiery. It was no longer desirable to hold his 
perilous charge, and, on the 16th of November following, he 
gave way to the ascending reputation of Petion. The impaired 
state of his health, too, rendered it expedient to retire from the 
focus of turbulence. He spent the year 1792 and partof 1793 
in travelling through different provinces of France. During this 
period, he wrote memoirs’ of the events which he had wit- 
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nessed, and in which he had often been a princi 


pal actor. 
These come down only to the 2d of October 1789, but would 


make a large quarto volume; and La Lanne gives us hopes 
that the manuscript will be published. He was advised by his 
friends to withdraw from France, but he chose rather, like So- 
crates, to submit to the injustice and ingratitude of his country. 
At the nod of a vulgar tyrant, he was arrested, summaril 
condemned by a sanguinary tribunal, and, onthe 15th of No- 
vember 1793, was delivered over to appease the vengeance of 
an incensed and indiscriminating populace. His sufferings 
were studiously protracted, but he bore them with the calmness 
and magnanimity of a sage.— Nature recoils at the recital of 
such barbarities. 

In 1787, M. Bailly married the widow of one who had been 
during five-and-twenty years his intimate friend—-a woman 
more qualified by her age and condition to inspire respect than 
the passion of love. He was tall in his person, of a serious 
deportment, and joined firmness to sensibility. Never did 
philosopher distinguish himself in so many different lines, nor 
acquire such deserved reputation in them all. His disinte- 
restedness was pure and unaffected, and, during his magistracy, 
he spent a part of his fortune in relieving the wants of the 
poor. His virtue remained as untainted in his various public 
stations, as in the sweet retirement of domestic life. 





Jean-Anroine Nicotas CaritTat pE Conporcet was born 
at Ribemont in Picardy, the 17th of September 1743, of a no- 
ble and very antient family. At the age of fifteen he was sent 
to study philosophy at the college of Navarre, and had the good 
fortune to fall into the hands of an able professor, who has since 
distinguished himself by his geometrical works. The young 
Condorcet had no relish for the business of the first course, for the 
quibbles of ontology and pneumatology, and all the wretched 
appendages of school metaphysics :—but, in the following year, 
his studies, being directed to the mathematical and physical 
sciences, were entirely congenial to his taste; and though there 
were upwards of 120 scholars, he distinguished himself above 
them all. At Easter he held a public thesis, at which C/airaut, 
D’ Alembert, and Fontaine, assisted. He now returned home, 
but continued to cultivate geometry. ‘lo enjoy more opportu- 
nities of improvement, he removed in 1762 to Paris; where 
he attended the chemical course of Macquer and Beaumé, and 
frequented the literary societies which D’ A/embert had formed 
at the house of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 

In 1765, when only twenty-two years old, he published a 
work on the Integral Calculus, which discovered vast extent 
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and originality of views. Condorcet was already numbered 
with the foremost mathematicians in Europe. * There were 
not (says La Lanpve) above ten of that class; one at Peters- 
burg, one at Berl, one at Basle, one at Milan, and five or 
six at Paris; England, which had set such an illustrious exam- 
ple, no longer produced a single geometer that could rank with 
the former.’ It is mortifying; to us, to confess that this remark 
is but too much founded in truth. 

In 1767 Condorcet published his solution of the problem of 
three bodies, and in the following year the first part of his 
Analytical Essays; in which he entered very profoundly into 
those arduous questions. He was received into the Academ 
on the 8th of March 1769; and from that time till 1773 he 
enriched their annual volumes with memoirs on infinite series, 
on partial and finite differences, on equations of condition, and 
on other objects of importance in the higher calculus. It must 
be regretted that he indulged speculation perhaps to-excess; the 
methods that he proposes for integration are sometimes of a 
nature so extremely general, as to refuse to be accommodated 
to practice. Prosecuting those researches for several years 
longer, he composed an ample treatise on the Integral Calculus, 
in five parts, comprising the doctrines and their application. It 
was afterward copied out for the press in 1785 by Keralio, for- 
merly governor to the Infant of Parma. Only 128 pages were 
printed, but the manuscript still exists ; as does that of an ele- 
mentary treatise on Arithmetic. It is to be hoped that both of 
these will yet be given to the public. | 

His attention was not, however, entirely absorbed in those 
recondite studies. He published about this time an anonymous 
pamphlet, intitled 4 Letter to a Theologian, in which he replied 
with keen satire to the attacks made by the author of the Three 
Centuries of Literature against the philosophical sect :—* But 
(subjoins the prudent La Lanpe) he pushed the matter some- 
‘ what too far: for, admitting the justness of his system, it was 
more prudent to confine within the circle of the initiated those 
truths which are dangerous for the multitude, who cannot re- 
place by sound principles what they would lose of fear, of con- 
solation, and of hope.’ 

On the roth of June 1773 he was made Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences; and that important trust he discharged 
through the rest of his life with great ability and uncommon 
reputation. The duties of his office required him to write the 
lives of the deceased academicians, which he performed with 
diligence, judgment, and universalapplause ;—~and what species 
of composition is capable of being rendered so extensively use- 
ful as biography? In the most insinuating form it conveys 
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instruction; and, bestowing vitality and action on the rules of 
conduct and on the lessons of virtue, it fires the breast with 
the noblest emulation. The life of a philosopher must also 
include a portion of the history of science. We there trace 
the successive steps which led to discoveries, and learn to esti- 
mate the value of those acquisitions by the efforts that were 
made ani the obstacles that were surmounted. ‘The literati of 
France have long excelled in the composition of Eloges: but 
those of Coudorcet are of a very superior cast. Replete with 
information and genuine science, they maintain a dignified 
impartiality, and display vigour of imagination with boldness 
and energy of style. ‘The intrepidity with which he uttered 
the sentiments of truth, and of freedom, could not have been 
expected from the mouth of an academician under an absolute 
monarchy. ) 
Besides the eloges, which properly belonged to his province, 
Condorcet published, in a separate volume, the lives of those 
savants, who, having died before the renewal of the Academy 
in 1699, did not fall in with the plan of Fontenelle. ‘The sup- 
pression of the history of the Academy, or the regular abstracts 
of the printed memoirs, which he effected in 1783, afforded 
him more leisure. In 1787 appeared, yet without a name, his 
account of Turgot; an inestimable piece, which, in developing 
the beneficent views of a virtuous and enlightened minister, ex- 
hibits the neatest abstract of the principles of political economy 
that is extant in any language. Nearly about the same time, 
he composed that elegant life which is prefixed to the splendid 
edition of: the works of Voltaire. Condorcet had been elected 
member of the Academie Frangaise in 1782; and his reputation 
as a fine writer was so well established, that booksellers were 
solicitous to cover their undertakings with the sanction of his 
name. He promised an additional volume to the translation of 
Euler's Letters to a German Princess, but it was never finished. 
The part which was printed, amounting only to 112 pages, 
contains the elements of the calculation of probabilities, and a 
curious plan of a dictionary, in which objects should be ar- 
ranged by their qualities merely. A new translation of Smith’s 
celebrated Wealth of Nations was likewise announced with the 
notes of Condorcet, though he was never heartily engaged about 
it.. On equally slight grounds, his name was lent to the Bidh- 
otheque de ? Homme Public; and the facility of his temper laid 
him but too open, at this period, to such disingenuous arts. 
These literary pursuits did not entirciy seduce Condorcet from 
more profound studies. At the ‘instigation of Turget, he 
sought to apply Analysis to questions of politics and morality. 
His first memoir on Probabilities was read to the Academy in 
1701. 
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1781. He afterward extended his researches to the consider- 
ation of elections, sales, and successions; and, digesting those 
remarks and calculations into a systematic shape, he published 
in 1785 a quarto volume, containing the elements of a new and 
important science. 

It is easy to conceive the interest that Condorcet would take 
in the success of the Revolution. Aware of the prodigious in- 
fluence of newspapers, he contributed largely to the Fournal de 
Paris, and the Chronique, which acquired great celebrity from 
the elegance of his pen-; ‘and not very long before his death, 
Ke began, in concert with the famous Sieyes, a journal of social 
instruction. In 1791 ‘he wrote a pamphlet in favour of 
republican government, ‘which procured him a seat in the Le- 
gislative Assembly, and the Academy permitted him still to 
retain the office of Secrefary. He drew up a manifesto on the 
subject of the war, megfaced by the crowned heads; and a 
very ample and excellent report on public instruction, which 
has in part been lately adopted by the councils of France.. He 
was an early member of the Jacobin Club, that active instru- 
ment of the Revolution: but, perceiving the progressive fero- 
city of its measures, he forsook it in March 1792. 


On the 13th of August, when the king was conducted to 


the Temple, Condorcet was named by the Assembly to draw 
up a justificatory memorial addressed to all Europe. At the 
dissolution of that Assembly, he was chosen deputy to the 


National Convention, and for some time acted a distinguished’ 


part in its deliberations. He was at the head of the committee 
appointed to prepare the plan of a Republican Constitution :— 
but, in the meanwhile, the faction of the Mountain, with a 
peculiar energy of character, was rapidly acquiring strength. 
‘The report of the Committee was coldly received —was even 


. treated with contempt; and, on the 31st May 1793, Robe- 


spierre completely triumphed. ‘The Brissotins were arrested, 
outlawed, dispersed ;—and Condorcet, having voted against the 
death of the king, was involved in the proscription. For 
some months, he obtained an asylum at Paris in the house of 
a woman who was ignorant of his person, but commiserated 
his lot. Nothing, however, could elude the vigilance of the 
tyrant. Menaces of a strict domiciliary visit compelled him at 
last, in March 1794, to quit his concealment. He escaped 
the barriers, and passed the first night on the plain of Mont- 
rouge. On the next morning, he repaired to the house of an 
old friend at Fontenai, who most unfortunately had gone to 
Paris, and was not expected to return for two days. In this 
deplorable state of suspense did Condorcet pass one night in a 
quarry,.and another under a tree in the fields. On the third 
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day, he hastened to meet his friend, but the meeting wag 
short and unsatisfactory; after a hasty refreshment, it wag 
agreed that he should depart in the meanwhile, to return 
again at night after all the servants were retired to rest. He 
was therefore obliged to wander about the neighbourhood 
of Clamar. Exhausted with hunger and fatigue, and his feet 
terribly bruised, nature could hold out no longer. He entered 
an ale-house, where his long beard and haggard looks exposed 
him to suspicion. A member of the Revolutionary Committee 
of Clamar demanded his passport, led him away to the Com. 
mittee, and thence transferred him to the district of Bourg-la~ 
Reine. Having arrived too late for interrogation, he was shut 
up in prison under the name of Pierre Simon, with the inten- 
tion of being sent to Paris. On the 28th of March he was 
found dead *. 

Thus miserably perished a most able philosopher, and one of 
the finest writers of those that have adorned the present century. 
His private character is described as easy, quiet, kind, and 
obliging. Neither his conversation nor his external deport- 
ment bespoke the fire of his genius. D’Alembert used to com- 
pare him to a volcano covered with snow. He had a latent 
weakness, however, of constitution, which often made him 
the dupe of men altogether unworthy of his regard. 

It was during the period of his concealment at Paris, 
uncertain of a day’s existence, that he wrote his Sketch of 
the Progress of the Human Mind ;—a production not more in- 
teresting by the important matter which it contains, than by 
the cruel circumstances under which it was composed. It will, 
no doubt, be variously estimated: but every person must ad- 
mire its originality of views, and its happy compression of 
language. It is only the outline of a great work, which, had 
the author lived to complete it, would have been considered as 
a monument erected to the honour of human nature. 

About the end of the year 1786, Condorcet married Marie~ 
Louise Sophie de Grouchy, whose youth, wit, and beauty were 
less attractive in the eyes of a philosopher, than the tender and 
courageous anxiety with which she watched the couch and 
assuaged the sufferings of the son of the President du Paty, 
who had beew bitten by a mad dog. This union was fatal, 
however, to his repose; it tempted him into the dangerous. 
road of ambition; and the idea of providing for a wife and 
daughter induced him to seek for offices which once he would 
have despised. . Newton was master of the Mint, Condorcet was 
commissioner of the National Treasury. 
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ANTOINE-LaURENT LavorstrR was born at Paris on the 
26th of August 1743. His father, who directed his educa- 
tion, was opulent, and spared no cost for his improvement. 
The youth shewed a decided taste for the physical sciences. 
In 1764, government having proposed an extraordinary pre- 
mium for the best and cheapest mode of lighting the streets of 
a large city, Lavoisier obtained the gold medal; and his me- 
moir, full of nice investigation, was printed by the Academy. 
Into that body he was received on the 13th May 1768, in spite 
of a formidable opposition. He now engaged in the study of 
chemistry, which was destined to become the theatre of his 
fame, and in which his vast success was due to the rare union 
of fortune with talents and inclination. He accompanied 
Guettard in a mineralogical tour through the several provinces 
of France, and acquired much new and important information 
relative to geology, of which a short abstract appeared in the 
Memoirs of the Academy for 1772. ‘About this time the 

ublic curiosity was drawn to the subject of factitious airs.— 
Scheele, Priestley, and Lavoisier began their career of discovery, 
and often trod the same paths. ‘The most indefatigable expe- 
rimenter was Priestley, but facts the most brilliant remained 
frequently unproductive in his hands ; on every occasion, he was 
ready to frame some crude hypothesis which as hastily he aban- 
doned. Lavoisier was imbued with the true spirit of inductive 
philosophy ;. his observations, eminently precise and luminous, 
always pointed to general views. In 1774, he published his 
chemical opuscules, which contained a very neat history of all” 
that had been done with respect to gases, and concluded with 
the author’s capital experiments by which it was proved that 
metals, in calcination, derive their augmentation of weight 
from the absorption of air. Soon afterward, he shewed, in 
opposition to Priestley, that nitrous acid is composed of airs; a 
remark of which the importance appeared in the sequel. His 
ingenuity as a chemist was already so well known, that, in 
1776, Iurgot employed him to inspect the manufacture of 
gun-powder. He introduced some valuable improvements, 
and, suppressing the odious visits in quest of the materials of 
saltpetre, he yet quintupled its produce. ‘The gun-powder 
would now carry 120 toises, when formerly it would not reach 
go. This superiority was indeed acknowleged in the last war. 

It had been alleged that, by frequent distillation, water is 
converted into earth. This question Lavoisier resolved in 
1778, having shewn that the earthy sediment was owing to the 
continual erosion of the internal surface of the retort. In that 
same year, he made a more interesting discovery; namely, 
that the respirable portion of the atmosphere is a constituent 
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principle of all acids, and which he therefore denominated 
oxygene ; a most important fact, and the first great step towards 
the new chemistry ; which the composition of water, ascer. 
tained in 1783, triumphantly completed. | 

Lavoisier possessed decisive advantages over his contem- 
poraries ; he studied a geometrical accuracy of investigation 5 
ind his wealth enabled him-to make experiments on a large 
scale, and to use instruments of the most perfect construc- 
tion. Need it be added that he had such an ingenious assistant 
as La Place ?—At length, he combined his philosophical views 
into a consistent body, which he published in 178g, under the 
title of Elements of Chemistry; a book which is a most beautiful 
model of scientifc composition,—clear, logical, and elegant. 
It would be foreign to our purpose to attempt an exposition of 
the principles, or to expatiate on the merits, of this celebrated 
system ; which, within the space of a very few years, has been 
almost universally adopted, and which, if not the genuine in- 
terpretation of nature, approaches as near to it as the present 
state of knowlege will permit. 

The last, but not the least useful, of Lavoisier’s philosophi- 
cal researches—on the perspiration of animals —was read to the 
Academy on the 4th May 1791, and part of which will appear 
in the volume for 1790. He found, by some delicate experi- 
ments, made in conjunction with Seguin, that a man in 24 
hours perspires 45 ounces; that he consumes 33 ounces of 
vital air; that he discharges from the lungs 8 cubic feet of 
carbonic acid gas, of which one-third is carbone and two-thirds’ 
are oxygene; that the weight of water discharged from the 
lungs amounts to 23 ounces, of which 3 are hydrogene and 
20 oxygene, exclusive of 6 ounces of water already formed, 
Jost in pulmonary perspiration. ‘These discoveries were di- 
rected to the improvement of medicine. 

He was treasurer to the Academy, after Buffon and Tillet, 
and introduced ceconomy and order into the accompts. He 
was also a member of the Board of Consultation, and took 
an active share in whatever was going forwards. When the 
new system of measures was agitated, and it was proposed to. 
determine a degree of the meridian, he made accurate experi- 
ments on the expansion of metals, and constructed a metalline 
thermometer. By the National Convention, he was ‘consulted 
on the means of improving the manufacture of assignats, and 
of inereasing the ditliculties of forging them. 

Like a good citizen, Lavoisier turned his thoughts to poli- 
tical ceconomy. Between the years 1778 and 1785, he allot-’ 
ted 240 arpents in the Venddmois to experimental agriculture, ' 


and increased the usual produce by one half. In 1791, he- 
was 
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was invited by the Constituent Assembly to digest a plan for 
simplifying the collection of the taxes. ‘This gave occasion to 
an excellent report afterward printed with the title of Territorial 
Riches of France. At this time, also, he was appointed com- 
missioner of the National Treasury, in which he effected some 
beneficial reforms. 

During the horrors of the Robespierrean dictatorship, La- 
voisier told La LANDE that he foresaw he should be stript of 
his property, but that he would work for his bread. ‘The pro- 
fession of apothecary would have suited him the best: but his 
doom was already fixed. On the 8th of May 1794, confound- 
ed with eight-and-twenty farmers-general, he suffered on the 
scaffold. 

Lavoisier was tall, and of a graceful sprightly appearance. 
His character was mild, sociable, obliging, and extremely ac- 
tive. His reputation, influence, and wealth, gave him a great 
preponderance ; which unfortunately provoked jealousy. 

He married, in 1771, Marie-Anni-Pierette Paulze, daughter 
of a farmer. general ; a woman whose wit and accomplishments 
constituted the charm of his life; who assisted him in his la- 
bours, and even engraved the figures for his last work. 





Illustrious, but unfortunate Sons of Science! you had done 





much for mankind, and what has been your requital?—Such, . 


however, is the history of human Gratitude, from the ‘earliest 
times! Socrates, and still GREATER names, have furnished ex- 
amples never to be forgotten.— 


“© Ecco il Kato di un Riformatore I’? 





-_—~ 


Art. Il. Memoires, ou Essais sur la Musique, &c. i. e. Musical Me- 
moirs, or Essays, by M. Grerry. 


[ Article concluded from the last Appendix, (vol. xxiv.) p. 486.] 


\ 7E return with pleasure to this amusing, and, to young 


vocal composers, instructive work, which abounds with: 


musical anecdotes and precepts, that will be very interesting 
to lovers of the art. In our first account of if, we con- 
fined ourselves chiefly to the biographical part, in which the 
author has related his own adventures on the road to Fame, in 
a very natural and pleasing manner. 

As we pledged ourselves, though in no very solemn way, to 
present our readers with a few specimens of M. Gretry’s 
manner of describing the rehearsal, incidents, and stage effects 
of his first dramas, we now, in the performance of our pro- 


mise, shall select two of those dramas which are best known’ 


in 


Les. 
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in England. These are Zemire et Azor, and Richard Ceur-des 
Lion. 


The first, written by Jfarmontel, was represented at Fon- 


tainbleau in Nov. 1771, and at Paris in December of the same 
year. 


* T was just restored to life (says the author) after a violent indis- 
position ; and Nature appeared new to my organs, when I began this 
work. I seemed fit only for a fairy tale. Who has not felt, on 
recovering the equilibrium of what constitutes our existence, some- 
thing approaching to wonderful? The soul, pure and freed from 
corporeal oppression, seems to have a communication with superna- 
tural beings, which pain and anguish never know. 

¢ This work occupied me during the winter of 1770; I had a con- 
stant pleasure in the pursuit of my labours; as I felt that the ex- 
pression of the words was at once strong and true. It appeared to 
me, at the time, difficult to unite more truth of expression, melody, 
and harmony *. 

¢ I mean not to say that three agents, which constitute eve 
kind of music, were carried to the same degree of perfection in 
this work; such an union is perhaps impossible, for the perfecting 
ef one of these constituent parts will be always at the expence of 
the other two. If we attain the true expression, the melody and 
harmony will be subordinate; this, at least, is the case in dra- 
matic music. If Nature refuses this truth of expression, if beautiful 
melodies rarely present themselves to the imagination, it must 
doubtless bé by modulation that we make our composition valuable ; 
our music then becomes ecclesiastical, tragic choruses, or elaborate 
symphonies. 

‘ If we would set lofty poetry to music, which points out its 
own harmony, and presents to us finished pictures, it must be still 
the richness of the harmony that constitutes its principal beauty ; 
for when the poet has said all that belongs to the subject, and made 
it felt, farther additions would destroy the whole. 

« If we make the melody too important, the truth of the ex- 
pression of the words will be lost in the ideal empire and captivating 
charms of the air, and harmony will be only its pedestal; this 
would not then be dramatic, but concert-music. ‘That which de- 
lights an exalted imagination, and gives birth to its own phantoms, 
may be called angelic music, and is perhaps that of Nature. 

¢ I therefore say that Nature, only, furnishes us with that feeling 





‘ * It is necessary to explain myself: when I speak thus of my 
own works, I mean not to say that others cannot, or do not com- 
pose better than myself: but the mest consummate artist is he 
who feels that he has exercised his faculties to the utmost of his 
ability. Every master has his peculiar manner, which he does not 
adopt till he has well tried his force; after which it is not in his 
power to change his style; if he quits it to adopt that of his rivals, 
though a better, he would be wrong, for then he would cease to be 
original.’ 

and 
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and taste, which render us masters of expression, joined to a due 
proportion of melody and harmony ; it is Nature still that favours 
certain individuals, in lavishing on them the most simple and sweet 
melodies. 

‘ A profound study of modulation constitutes a good master of 
harmony: he is not however, like the others, a child of Nature, but 
her child by adoption.’ 

An analysis of severat of the principal airs of the piece then 
occurs, and of the several sensations which the author wished 
to excite in composing them: but, without musical types, and 
the score before us, we are unable to follow him. ‘The result 
of his doctrine, in setting incidental songs in a piece in which 
the dialogue is spoken, seems to point out to young dramatic 
composers the necessity of trying, as much as possible, to 
imitate in their melodies the tones of speech in declamation. 

The French, in their musical dramas, banish recitative as 
much as we do in our English operas; and both nations are 
right; since neither of them, nor any other country, except 
Italy, has a dramatic recitative that is bearable. 


‘ This drama (Zemire and Azor) was as successful in the provinces 
of France, as at court and in the capital. It enriched several ma- 
nagers who were on the verge of bankruptcy ; and it was translated, 
and adjusted to the original music, in almost every language in 
Europe. Laborde, in his Essay on Music, tells us that, at a German 
fair, * was present at three performances of Zemire and Azor in 
three several languages, in one day ; this opera being represented at 
different booths, in Flemish, German, and French. At London, 
it was brought on the opera stage in Italian, and at Drury-lane in 
English. A new Rondeau bya different composer having been added 
at the Opera-house, the audience, after having heard it, cried out: 
No Rondeau— it does not belong to the piece. 

‘ When the authors of a work have been able to combine unity 
with variety, it is vain to attempt to improve the pieee by new beau- 
ties of a different texture. In uniting the features of three beautiful 
women in one face, would a painter be able to produce a more per- 
fect beauty? No; the artist, indeed, by the union of different fea- 
tures, may give us a fine head: but he must diminish or augment 
each trait, in detail, to make it fit his subject, and form a whole. 

‘ An useless beauty partakes of the deformity of a wen. The 
finding the precise place for each thing, in a work of genius, is the 
grand secret of the arts; Nature only, in her operations, can perform 
this miracle.’ 

RicHarpD CoEuR-DE-LIon, written by Sedaine, was first 
represented at the Italian theatre in Paris, in 1785. 

The author of the music (M. Gretry) tells us that 


* It has often been said that there never was a subject more pro- 
per for music brought on the stage; and-I am of that opinion as far 
as the character and situation of Blondel, and the effect of his Pro. 
vencal song, are concerned :—but it must be confessed that the 

subject, 
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subject, in general, seems no more calculated for music than an 
other, Nay, I shall proceed farther to confess that the piece o he 
to have been wholly declaimed, except the single song of Blondel. 
in which, music being absolutely necessary, it would have produced 
a greater effect. I remember being tempted to introduce no music 
previously to the performance of that song, in the second act: but 
recollecting that there had been unnecessary music admitted into the 
first act, I abandoned that idea, not doubting that the audience 
would so far give way to illusion, as to hear this analogous song, as 
if it had been the only music in the drama*. These reflexions sug- 
gested to me'the setting it in the ancient Provencal style, to distin- 
guish it from all the rest of ‘the music. Did I succeed? I believe 
I did, as I have been asked a hundred times, whether I found this 
air.in the old Fabliau which gave birth to the piece. 

‘ Sedaine, when he,shewed me this drama, in MS. said: * T have 
offered this piece to another composer, who declines the undertaking, 
lest, he should not be able to set the song of Blondel in the antient 
Provengal style. Read and decide, without complaisance on your 

art.” 

‘ I accepted his offer of this admirable drama without hesitation ; 
but I must confess that this Provencal air disturbed me as well as m 
brother composer: I set it many difierent ways, without finding 
what I sought; that 1s to say, a true old style capable of pleasing 
modern ears. I continued my research from eleven o’clock at night, 
till four in the morning, before I found the melody which was finally 
adopted.’ 


Here M. Grerry takes an opportunity of bestowing great 
encomiums on the two principal performers in this piece: Phi- 


lippe, who played the part of Richard, and C/airval who repre- 
sented Blondel._— 


¢ The music of this drama, without being strictly in as antient a 
style as Aucassin et Nicolette +, puts us in mind of it. The overture, 
I believe, ‘indicates very plainly that the action is not modern. The 
noble personages, in their turn, sing m a manner less superannuated, 
as the city fashions arrive later in the country. The composer, by 
this mode, may use such different styles as contribute to the general 
variety. ‘The air | 

© 0 Richard! O mon Roi! 


is in a modern style, it being natural to imagine that the poet 





a ee 





¢ * Though they sing much in the comic operas, they do not 
always sing. There is singing for speaking, and singing for the 
sake of singing. In Jsabelle and Gertrude, for example, [sabelle sings, 
Qyel air pur ! with a full band: but her mother, who is in the pavi- 
lion, does not hear: her. Dorlis arrives, and touches her sleeve; 
when she gives a little scream, which frightens her mother. Men 
must love their amusements infinitely, to g.ve into theatrical illusions; 
and they are right ; otherwise, mere severity would totally destroy 
the dramatie art.’ 
_ + A drama set by Grerry in the old style, 1780. 


Blondel 
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Biondel out-ran his age, in taste and knowlege. —— It is needless to 
speak of the success of this piece: as it is well known that a huh- 
dred representations, to crowded audiences, were scarcely sufficient to 
satisfy the curiosity of the public.’ 

Our readers wil! be enabled, by these two specimens, to 
judge of the author’s manner of analysing his productions. 
His ideas and views, in treating of dramatic music, are inge- 
nious, refined, metaphysical, and often philosophical and ele- 
gant. Perhaps it may be said that it is the business of musi- 
cians to make their hearers feel, and that of philosophers to 
account for the sensations which are thus excited: but, un- 
‘luckily, most modern philosophers are of the Stoic sect, and, 
like their archetype, Zeno, disdain all feeling, at least men- 
tally, of pain or pleasure. In France, all nature and enthu- 
siasm are refined away by metaphysical critics; who, syste- 
matically refusing to be transported by the excellence either of 
the composition or performance, become stern and merciless 
judges, with no other wish than to discover some real or ima- 
ginary defect in the most pleasing and correct productions ; in 
order to acquire reputation for critical acumen, at the expence 
of individuals, who have laboured many years to render them- 
selves worthy of being heard, and capable of giving pleasure, 
‘The ingenious author of the work before us has well described 
(vol. i. p. 153) the impenetrability of such musical critics. 

In thus analysing his own works, however, our author has 
had the courage to do himself justice, by communicating pa- 
rental partialities, and the splendid ideas and effects which he 
areant to produce and excite in his audience ;—and what author 
of the dullest dramatic production that was ever exhibited 
would not do the same, if he dared? Though many of M, 
Gretry’s musical comedies (the Italians would not dignify 
them with the name of opera, unless the whole recitation was 
musical,) have been very successful, yet we doubt much whe- 
ther the audience ever felt all the beauties of intention which 
he describes. itis, perhaps, only in France that an artist, what- 
ever may be his merit, would be allowed to speak of his know- 
lege of the human heart, and of his inspirations, in criticising 


his own productions. Purcell, or Handel, if they had wished © 


to be indulged with such a privilege, would have been denied 
itin England. Pergolesi or Jomelli, in Italy, and even Haydn 
:n Germany, would be mortified by the cold and perhaps indig- 
nant reception of self-praise. : : 

It has been truly said that the French write and talk about 
music in amore specious and ingenious manner than any other 
people ; and that the Italians, whose works and performance 
have been models of perfection to all Europe, except France, 


write 
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write or $peak but little of the metaphysical refinements and 
mysteries of the art. In proportion as musical people feel, in 
every country, the less they talk. 

As yet, we have proceeded no farther than the first volume 


. of this spirited and interesting work. The second is entirely 


occupied by short essays or dissertations, under 67 different 
heads, jn such passions, affections, and characters, as are likely 
to be introduced in musical dramas. Some of these are well 
written, and seasoned with wit, humour, satire, and know. 
lege of the world. 

As the second volume was composed for the use of the musi- 
cal students in the Conservatorio established at Paris, since the 
abolition of the Royal Academy of Music, by order of the Com. 
mittee of Public Instruction, and with the concurrence of the 
National Convention ; Citizen GreTry was indispensably ob- 
liged to be very civil to the reigning government and principles 
of France, and to bestow many encomiums on the sublime 
Liserty which they are establishing, and its effects on the 
fine arts. 

In his chapter on Contrasts, (though the book was printed at 
Paris, and the, author resided in that city,) the revolutionary 
cruelties are mentioned with due horror. For the honour of 
the writer’s courage and humanity under such terrific circum. 
stances, we shall give an extract from chap. xvit. of his second 
volume: 

‘ Of Contrasts. 

‘ It is by contrast that sensibility is chiefly awakened. Aan indif- 
ferent circumstance, if. contrasted with something that gives import- 
ance to it, produces multiplied effects. No idea is presented forcibly 
to the imagination, if it be not accompanied by its contrast, on the 
principle of light and shade in painting. An artist studies and 
seizes these contrasts, which strike him more sensibly than any other 
man. The picture of the Arcadian Shepherds’ Dance, by Poussin, is 
often mentioned on account of the sublime contrasts which it repre- 
sents: a tomb is placed within the view of the gay company, fn 
which is written, ** J once was an Arcadian Shepherd.” 

¢ During our revolution, I have been often struck with contrasts 
which will never be absent from my imagination ; and which, cone 
sidering the circumstances of the times, are more impressive, more 
horrible, than the contrast in Poussin’s picture. At this period, 
the horror of which will pass from age to age under the title of the 
reign of terror, 1 was returning in the evening from a garden situated 
in the Champs Elysées, whither I had been invited to view a beautiful 
lilac in blossom. I was alone, and should have enjoyed the perfume 
ofa thousand flowers, during the majestic appearance of the setting 
sun, if public misfortunes ‘had not filled my soul with the most 
gloomy melancholy. 

‘ IL approached /a place de la Revolution, formerly the square of 


Louis XV, when my ear was assailed by the sound of es ; 
ade 
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I advanced a few steps, and found that they consisted of violins, 
and a tabor and pipe; through which I distinguished the joyous 
shouts of people dancing. I was reflecting on the contrast in the 
scenes of this world, when a man passing by me meat to a guil- 


lotine ; I turned my eyes that way, and saw, at a distance, the fatal 
axe rise and fall twelve or fourteen times, successively. Music and 
rustic dancing on. one side, rivers of blood on the other, the frae 
grance of the flowers, the influence of the spring, the last rays of a 
sun, setting, never to rise again to these wretched victims —--—-—— 
were images not to be effaced! To avoid a nearer approach to this 
dreadful scene, I hastened to a bye street: but the fatal tumbrel, in 
which the palpitating members of beauty and virtue were inhumanly 
heaped on each other, overtook me; when I heard the followin 
diabolical attempt at pleasantry, uttered by the driver of this vehicle 
of carnage: hush, hush! citizens ; they are asleep.’ 
_ He mentions, as another contrast of a violent and horrid 
kind, that the guards, who conducted Louis XVI. to the scaf- 
fold, marched to a light jig tune, to which the drums beat time. 
In the third volume, M. Gretry becomes a politician, and 
treats of political institutions relative to the musical art: of li- 
berty: of the influence of free governments on the arts: of 
public instruction relative to music, &c. As we respect his 
professional abilities more than his political principles Sa what 
are the notions of free government now prevailing in France ?) 
and knowlege of history, we shall confine our remarks to what 
concerns his musical skill and experience ; without attending to 
his abstract and metaphysical ideas, to which he seems drawn by 
a gravitating power. 
In the first chapter of his vith book, on the Composition of Mu- 
sic and its Technica, speaking of the abuse of science, he very 
justly censures what has been often censured before,—the pe- 
dantry of musical writers, and their partiality for antient sys- 
tems, without understanding them ; and which, the author him- 
self declares, he has never read. | 
As correctives of the modern system and practice, he sub- 
mits to theorists the following discoveries : , : 
1st Discovery. ‘The inutility and embarrassment of a multi- 
‘plicity of clefs, he thinks, might be suppressed, and the whole 
reduced to one; namely the treble clef, with a sign to indi- 
cate one or two octaves lower for tenor or base; the second 
line always to be denominated G. | 
This unity of clefs, which M. Grempy gives as a discovery, 
was first proposed by our countryman Salmon, in the time of 
Charles II. to which, according to Dr. Burney ( History of 
Music, Vol. lI.) « There was no other solid objection, than 
the effect it would have on old music, by rendering it obsolete 
and unintelligible ;” and-now, to get rid of the difficulty, per 
Arp, Rev. Voi. xxv. Mm ormers 
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formers on keyed-instruments have only the treble and base 
clefs to learn; which not only renders music that is 3° or 4o 
yeats old unintelligible, but all foreign vocal music, and our 
own scores, totally useless to dilettanti. ' 

2d Discovery. A figurative, or numerical notation; eallin 
every key-note 1, an accidental sharp 7, and an accidental 
flat 4, &c. This is ingenious, and, if music were in its ins 
fancy, would be very desirable: but what Rousseau said, when 
his own plan for the same purpose was rejected, will apply to 
this and all future attempts: ‘ a bad method already known is 
preferable to a good one which all Europe would have to learn.” 
It would, like the abolition of all clefs but one, render every 
former composition unintelligible, in its primitive notation. 

3d Discovery is the expediency that students in. compo- 
sition should find agreeable melodies previously to learning 
counterpoint, or the art of adding a base and other parts. We 
are unable to dispute the solidity of this proposition ; we onl 
know that most excellent music has been produced by a different 
method, and that we never heard of a great master inventing 
the treble part of his works without a base, or at least an idea 
of the basis on which it is founded. 

4th Discovery, ‘Vo reduce all the marks for common and 
triple time to the figures 2 and 3.—The French have long since 
made this discovery, if it may be called one, without bein 
followed by the rest of Europe. It seems as if the time-table ~ 
was sufficiently simple, and that in the measures drawn from 
it, now that the proportions are distinguished by bars, the cha- 
racters placed at the beginning of each movement might be su- 
perseded by a 2 or a3: but, as the usual mark8 give little 
trouble to write or to read, why stigmatize the compositions of 
all former years with an innovation which will give them the 
appearance of being old fashioned ? 

sth Discovery. A new expression of chords in thorough- 
base. 
6th Discovery. Continuation of the same subject; in 
which nothing new is proposed. Reducing all discords to 
appoggiaturas, either in the base or in the treble, and the fluxion 
or dash for the continuance of a chord, or part of a chord, in 
erder to diminish the number of figures, have been long sug- 
gested. and practised. This section, however, for the prepa- 
ration and resolution of discords, is the most useful of what the 
author calls Discoveries: for, though its doctrines may not be 


-new to masters and critics, they must be new to, and necessary 


to be learnt by, the students for whom he is writing. Unluck- 
ily, the accuracy and precision of figuring a base will be of 
little use to musical students in England ; as it is now the 
ae Seo | fashion 
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f.shion to Omit these numerical characters for chords entirely; 
and, in songs, to substitute an accompaniment in notes for the 
piano forte or harp. 

ath and last Discovery, informs the student what an appoggi- 
atura, or repetition of the whole chord of the.key-note, will 
make to the rest of the scale. This is a necessary piece of in- 
formation, butnot new. Dr. Pepusch used to tell his scholars 
this secret, though he would not allow them to use three dis- 
cords ata time, nor to resolve any one of them upwards. 

The succeeding chapters of the vith book merit a careful 
perusal by young dramatic composers, of the French school. 

We cannot help observing that, in all the numerous rules 
for expressing the passions, and inventing pleasing melodies, 
which M. GretTry recommends to the students in the Conser- 
vatotio of Paris, there is but one style of composition worthy 
of notice, and that is is own. It was, perhaps, his business, 
as we have aiready allowed, when he first arrived in France, to 
-please the nation by which he was patronized; and it is to be 
feared, henceforth, that the French taste in music will be forced 
on every part of Europe that is revolutionised; and that even the 
Italians, who formerly so much detested French music, must 
flatter their masters by adopting their favorite style. 

It has been said that * people will only be pleased in their 
ewn way; and our author’s instructions for pleasing seem to 
preclude any attempt at originality. Every man of genius 
should be allowed the privilege of trying to please the public 
in his own peculiar manner. M. Grerry’s analysis ofi,his 
own pieces can only excite imitation: but how innumerable are 
the modes of pleasing with which genius is, supplied by music ! 
What a list of illustrious professors might we not give, whose 
works and performance have delighted and still delight their 
hearers! and yet by means totally different from each other. 
Purcell, Corelli, Handel, Leo, Vinci, Hasse, Pergolesi, Fomelli 
Galuppi, Piccini, Sacchini, Sarti, Cimarosa, Parviello, Haydny— 
all whose works reach the heart of lovers of music by a different 
road. Had these all been cast in one mould, even in that of 
Citizen Gretry, should we not have been losers? He pro- 
poses, indeed, that the lyric poet should compose words to fa- 
vourite instrumental airs, not write words for vocal composers 
to set to music :—but this proceeds from a spirit of innovation, 
without very profound reflection. Symphonists have been, or 
ought to have been, studying the genius of the several instru- 
ments for which they compose, in order to shew their powers 
and peculiar merits of expression and execution :—but a wocal 
composer, besides this, ought to have studied poetry, vocal ex- 
pressions, compass of voices, and melody suitable to the pas- 
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‘sions, apart from mere instrumental divisions, wide intervals, 
and imitations of instrumental tones. 

In the chapter on Réythm, the author has erroneously ap. 
plied the discovery of the harmonical proportions by Pythagoras 
to the measure of time, not intervals. He has ventured in this 
chapter to express his regret at the total suppression of towne 
clocks and parish-bells, which have been cast into cannon and 
instruments of destruction by the French wherever they have 
been found. Besides their use in summoning the people to 
prayer, he has pointed out their utility, in remote places, to 
benighted and bewildered travellers ; and he might have added 
another use which the common people derived from a small 
peal of bells, and still more from carillons and chimes, viz. the 
forming the ear and accustoming it to musical intervals. 

The chapter on the choice of keys, in setting words, is in- 
genious, but somewhat too long and metaphysical.—In speak- 
ing of ritornels, or prefatory, intersticial, and final symphonies 
to asong, he arrogates to himself all the merit of giving mean- 
ing and expression to these fragments of melody and harmony, 
which the Italians had so exquisitely introduced in their accom- 
panied recitatives before our author had learned his gammut. 

There are no singers of great abilitiesin France. The style 
of vocal composition is therefore levelled to the powers of the 
petformers. In Italy, melody has received all its polish and 
refinements from the taste, fancy, expression, and embellish- 
ments of the great singers whom their language, enthusiasm, 
atid cultivation have produced. 

M. Grerry’s ideas and instructions are limited to his local 
situation. He flatters the Lyric poets, who every where, ex- 
cept in Italy, are envious of the art which furnishes their pro- 
ductions with their chief passport into favour. Many of his 
precepts are specious and good in theory: but, in practice, ex- 
perience has found them fallible, if not impracticable. Why 
apply music to poetry, we may ask the purists, if it does not 
heighten its colouring, and facilitate its passage to the heart ? 

We might expect, from the Conservatorio established lately 
at Paris by philosophers, that better scholars would be pro» 
duced both in the theory and practice of music than in Italy, 
as the French code of instruction is so much more florid 


and detailed than any of which we have read or heard else- 


where ; yet it remains still to be proved that the French school 
will surpass the Italian in vocal, and the German in instrumental 


excellénce. D'B y 
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Art. III. Mémoires pour servir 2 P Histoire du Facobinisme; i. e. 
Memoirs illustrating the History of Jacobinism. By the Abbé 
Barxvet. Vols. it. and III. 8vo. Dulauand Co. London. 
1797: 

Oo" account of the Second Volume of these Memoirs was 

broken off (see M. R. vol. xxiii. N.S. p.540.) in order to 
gain some time for examining the curious speculations of this 
author relative to the origin of Free-masonry. He maintains 
that the principles of liberty and equality were among the se- 
cret doctrines of the antient mysteries; that they were found 
in the East by the Knights-Templars; that they were the real 
cause of the extinction of that Order; and that they were 
handed down by a remnant of it to the modern Free-masons. 

The documents subjoined to Dupuy’s Traité sur la Condamna- 

tion des Templiers contain the main basis of evidence for ascrib- 

ing to these Christian knights esoteric and heretical opinions. 

To Nicolai, author of Versuch iiber die Beschuldigungen aes 

Tempelherrenordens, (Essay on the Charges against the Order of 

Templars,) these documents have seemed sufficient to justify 

that imputation, but not to ascribe to them any specific repub- 

lican views. ‘The Templars appear, however, like the Jesuits, 
to have admitted internal distinctions of rank, and to have 
obeyed with implicit devotion the direction of the higher De- 
grees. Among the strongest passages of evidence are these: 
Johannes de Stoke: Jnterrogatus ut testis, in quem dixerit sibi 
magtster quod credere deberet, cum Fesum Christum abnegasset ; 
respondit, quod in magnum deum omnipotentem qui creavit ccelum et 
terram, et non in crucifixum.—Thomasius de Tocci de Thorol- 
deby: Quod dictus Guido magnus magister dogmatizavit eum, 
quod crederet in magnum deum; et injunxit eidem quod staret in 

societate bonorum virorum ordinis.—-Johannes de Cassanhas: Le , 

precepteur lui dit: Il faut que vous prometticz adieu & a nous, 

que croyez en dieu createur, qui n'est mort ‘9 ne mourra point. 

Again: Oportet te negare Fesum Christum esse verum deum et 

hominem: dogmatizans eum, quod Fesus Christus non erat verus 

deus et verus homo; erat enim filius cujusdam mulieris, et quia 
dixit se filium dei fuit crucifixus. As the Jesuits, notwithstand« 
ing their nominal suppression, have continued to receive prosee 
lytes, and maintain to this day throughout Europe a silent 
concert in behalf of ecclesiastical despotism and re cre- 
dulity ; so the Templars may well be supposed to have che- 
rished, in covert union, their dangerous liberality. Yet the 
historical traces of such perseverance are faint, or rather null; 
and, bating the circumstance that certain churches of the Tem- 
plars in Lombardy bore the epithet de /a mason (Pacciandi, Ans, 
tiquitates Christiane, Rome 1755,) we know no argument 
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for suspecting these ex-knights of having formed themselves 
into a masonic order. On the contrary, we think it nearly 
certain that a disposition to revive the antient mysteries origi- 
nated with those men who were addicted to the study of the 
Alexandrian Platonists, and Jewish Cabbalists; that the alche, 
mists, astrologers, nativity-casters, demonurgists, and other 
professors of occult science, were the true founders of the 
mysterious craft; and that Henry Cornelius Agrippa, jn parti- 
cular, (ag already stated in our Review for March last, p. 304,) 
introduced those private signs of recognition among his fel- 
lows, and instituted those magical clubs from which have 
sprung the lodges of Free-masonry. It did not happen on the 
Continent, as in Great Britain, that the gold-makers, elixir- 
drawers, and worlder-workers, formed an alliance or junction 
with the commercial company of Masons; there they asso- 
ciated apart, under the name of Rosicrucians: which appella- 
tion is allegorical, the rose * being the emblem of secresy, and 
the cross that of sanctity. From the works of the Rosicru- 
cians, many notices may be gathered concerning the progress 
of these combinations, and the idle ceremonies “of their meet- 
ings: but no traces occur of those atheistical and pantisocratic 
principles, in which the Abbé BarRugt is resolved to place 
their ultimate grand secret; unless he supposes them typified 
by that everlasting Jamp and that elixir of immortality, which 
the sages met in secret to preserve from extinction,, and to de- 
liver down to a worthier posterity. 

It is dificult to pursue the history of the English secret so- 
cieties from their commencement in 1510 until the Restoration 
in 1660. Yet, under Elizabeth, (see Preston’s Illustrations of 
Masonry, p. 202,) some attempt was made to suppress them,— 
no ‘doubt on account of their extreme zealotry for Popery. Sir 
Philip Sidney again maintained connections with platonizing 
philosophers, the perpetual friends of mystery and credulity. 
From a passage in Lord Bacon’s Atlantis, it has been inferred 
that King James the First set the earliest example of the initia 
tion of a sovereign. Intelligetis itaque inter acta illius regis 
unum maxime eminere; illud est fundatio sive institutio ordinis cu- 
jusdam et societatis quem nos DOMUM SALOMONIS vocamus.” 

Throughout this singular work, various symbols of the Free- 
masons are specified, and their vow of secresy is mentioned ; 
so that itcan hardly be doubted to conta.n a revelation of their 
mysteries. It follows that, under James the First, these so- 





'* In Lucian and Apuleius, in the fable of the Ass who eats roses, 
the mysteries seem to be typified by the roses: the proverbial expres- 
ston sub rosé ‘is-well known’: so that the rose appears to have been at 
all times a symbol of secresy. 
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cieties had participated much in the general progress of cul- 
ture, and were gradually becoming schools of experimental 
philosophy ; a modification very probable. In search for a 
panacea, Raymond Lully had invented brandy: it was equally 
natural for alchemists and astrologers to prepare the rise of che- 
mistry and astronomy. ‘The frequenters of these philosophical 
mysteries do not appear to have become incorporated with the 
worshipful company of Masons before the reign of Charles I. 
Until that time, they apparently continued to assemble apart 
under the name of Rosicrucians, like their continental bre- 
thren. “This union seems to have been accomplished under the 
auspices of Inigo Jones, who was re-elected grand-master in 
1636. It resulted, perhaps, from those general causes already 
suggested in our present vol. p. 305.3; perhaps from motives of 
loyal conspiracy; perhaps from purposes of mere local accom- 
modation. Eventually, however, this junction superinduced 
on the Rosicrucians the name of Free-masons,and communicated 
to the Masons the private signs and symbols of the Rosicru- 
cians. From the works of Robert Fludd may be gleaned many 
illustrations of the fraternity: sub architecti figura, says he al- 
ready, operatur frater:—but from the life and writings of Elias 
Ashmole, (see the Biographia Britannica,) much more inform- 
ation may be collected; and, probably, from the manuscripts 
bequeathed by him to a well-known public institution, might be 
extracted a solution of almost every remaining difficulty in the 
history of British Free-masonry, Certain it is that this body, 
during the civil wars, and during the protectoral republic, fos- 
tered an excessive zeal for regal power, and a disloyal leaning 
towards Popery; that, in its congregations and interior assem- 
blies*, was plotted the Restoration; and that its attachment 
to the dynasty of the Stuarts not only survived their exile, but 
outlived the second rebellion in 1745. ‘These circumstances 
considered, we hesitate not to pronounce that the Abbé’s posi- 
tion, ‘* that liberty and equality form the essential and perpe- 
tual secret creed of the Free-masons, and are systematically and 
progressively inculcated in their lodges,”—is wholly erroneous. 

Far be it, however, from us, to deny that Free-masons, like 
all other men, are liable to the impressions of surrounding 
literature; and that, whenever a majority of them shall hap- 
pen to have embraced any bold or new opinions, they may be 
expected, like all other men, to employ their influence’ as a 
body corporate in behalf of such free and accepted doctrines. 
Of this necessary tendency of human nature, the ledges of 





—_—_— 


* Consult the ingenious and probable explanation of their emblems 
in Nicolai’s Versush, Kc. p.192, and p. 201. 
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France and of Germany have recently afforded examples; and 
the English lodges would afford another, were they to imbibe 
the heresies of the age. To their innocence, howevcr, the Abbé 
BaRRvEL pays the following compliment *: 


¢ England in particular is full of those upright men, who, excel- 
lent Citizens, and of all stations, are proud of being Masons, and 
who may be distinguished from the others by ties which only appear 
to unite them more closely in the bonds of charity and fraternal af. 
fection. It is not the fear of offending a nation in which I have 
found an asylum that has suggested this exception. Gratitude on the 
contrary would silence every vain terror, and I should be seen ex. 
claiming in the very streets of London that England was lost, that it 
could not escape the French Revolution, if its Free-mason Lodges 
were similar to those of which I am about to treat. I would say 
more, that Christianity and all government would have long been at 
anend in England, if it could be even supposed that her Masons were 
initiated into the last mysteries of the sect. Long since have their 
Lodges been sufficiently numerous to execute such a design, had the 
English Masons adopted either the means or the plans and plots of 
the Occult Lodges. | 

¢ This ae alone might suffice to except the English Masons 
in general from what I have to say of the sect. But there exist 
many passages in the history of Masonry which necessitate this excep- 
tion. The following appears convincing.—At the time when the Illus 
minés of Germany, the most detestable of the Jacobin crew, were 
seeking to strengthen their party by that of Masonry, they affected 
a sovereign contempt for the English Lodges.’ 

Perhaps the Abbe’s information is not quite so complete as 


it might have been. Is he ignorant that in 1776, under the 
auspices of Lord Petre, a communication had been opened 
between the grand lodges of London and Berlin, the latter of 
which was then superintended by Prince Charles of Hesse- 
Darmstadt? Berlin was at that era the very focus of conver~ 
gence for every ray of modern philosophy; and, so far from 
ofecting a contempt, it solicited the friendship and alliance, (see 
reston’s Illustrations, p. 303,) the union and correspondence, 
of the English Association. Were these embassies mere child’s 
play, or were there Timoleons concealed in the /atomiest ? 

The Abbé BarRvEL’s account of the degree of Elect, (p. 284, 
or p. 209 of the translation,) is, we apprehend, liable to suspi- 
cion: it seems transcribed from Montjoye’s Conspiracy of 
D’ Orleans t, where the mimic assassination is not represented 
as an habitual rite. That of the degree of Kadosh is still less 
authenticated by any very trustworthy testimony: yet it 1s 





“* We quote from the English translation of this work. - 
+ The Grand-master calls himself in Latin Magister Latomorum. 
$ See App. to M. R. vol. xx, p. 536. . 
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possible that the impudence of Cag/iostro locally promulgated, 
in his A®gyptian crypts, some truly extravagant impieties. 
The very existence of occu/t lodges in France still remains 
equivocal. 

The Martinists, so virulently assailed by our author, appear 
to us to resemble the Platonists and Swedenborgians of this 
country, and not to err by deficiency but by excess of supersti- 
tion:—but with the good Abbé, whatever is not popery is athe- 
ism; even the doctrine of Manes, which asserts a double god- 
head. ‘There is something diverting in his straining to connect 
the modern Free-masonry with the antient Manicheism. He 
adduces the phrase Jac Benac—which, according to Shaw’s 
Gaelic dictionary, signifies the widow’s son, by which the 
Highlanders were accustomed to denote Charles the Second, 
and which became current in the royalist British lodges pre- 
viously to the Restoration—as a proof of their traditional 
veneration for Manes. His demonstration (p. 403) is worthy 
of Mr. Bryant: Mac Benac, it seems, means in Hebrew the 
flesh from the bones; and Manes was flayed alive. 

The Third Volume is devoted to the discussion of the Conspi- 
racy of Illumines to invade the masonic lodges, and to wield 
or manage them for purposes of religious and political innova- 
tion. We have already given our opinion of this secret order. 
Individuals have no doubt belonged to it, addicted to extreme 
opinions: but its collective wi// seems merely to have contem- 
plated the institution of a simplified Christianity, and the ab- 
sorption of the local jurisdictions of Germany into a single 
representative government. We find them at least (p. §1) in- 
dustriously recommending the writings of Basedow, the Socie 
nian; and putting unlimited confidence in Baron Kuigge, (one 
of whose works we noticed, vol. xii. p. 542. N.S.) who wasa 
zealous Christian religionist: but to whom the Abbé Barrvuent 
mistakenly (p. 96) ascribes an impious turn of mind. With 
equal impropriety, he terms Weishaupt (p. 139) an atheist and 
a materialist, although he was author of a defence of theism 
and idealism; and, in order to attribute to him the perverse 
project of vandalizing, or re-barbarizing mankind, the Abbé 
mistranslates the words of his original, and makes Weishaupt 
assert that the savages are the most enlightened of men, (p. 177 of 
the English translation,) and that they alone are free: whereas 
the assertion of the text is simply this; that the two extreme 
stages of civilization admit the highest degree of individual 
independence, that savages and the fully enlightened are perhaps 
the only free men. So again at p.171, the text of Weishaupt 
expressly says: Out of our present imperfect forms of civil union, 
we shail pass into those that are new and better chosen: but the 
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Abbé, in order to attribute to him the perverse project of per. 
petuating anarchy, unfairly renders the passage as if we were 
to pass back into the savage state. On the topic of property, 
similar freedoms have been used with a not less treacherous 
ingenuity. Almost every page offers an opportunity of retort- 
ing on the Abbé his censure of Professor Robison’s inaccu- 
racy*. ¢ He is for ever paraphrasing ; he makes the Illuminés 
speak plainer than they intend; when he professes to translate, 
he adds ; to support his quotations would require a new book 
and new correspondence.’ His violent transfigurations of mean. 
ing, (for instance p. 243,) either imply ignorance of the German 
‘ language, or a voluntary misrepresefitation of the true phrase- 
ology. Indeed, we cannot help suspecting our partial author 
of having relied less on personal investigation for his docu- 
ments, and for his point of view, than on the notorious de- 
nunciation of the ex-jesuit Statt/er, intitled Das Gehetmniss der 
Bosheit des Stifters des Iluminatismus in Baiern. Vf we chuse 
to take our opinions from Catholics of this description, we may 
prepare for the ceremony of their acts of faith. 

- We have on another occasion (Rev. March, p. 3cg and 310) 
said enough of the organization of this society: but it remains 
that we more fully indicate its general scope and spirit, by ex- 
tracting from this work some of the instructions which princi- 
pally unfold its views. We use the English translation : 


* «& There certainly exist in the world public crimes which every wise 
and honest man would wish to suppress. When we consider that every 
than in this delightful world might be happy, but that their happi- 
ness is prevented by the misfortunes of some, and by the crimes and 
errors of others ; that the wicked have power over the good; that 
opposition or phe insurrection is useless ; that hardships generally fall 
upon men of worth ;—then naturally results the wish of seeing an asso- 
ciation formed of men of vigorous and noble minds, capable of resist- 
ing the wicked, of succouring the good, and of procuring for them- 
selves rest, content and safety—of producing all these effects, by means 
drawn from the greatest degree of force of which human nature is capable. 
Such views actuating a Secret Society would not only be inno- 
cent, but most worthy of the wise and well-inclined man +.”"— 

‘«¢ Be careful lest your own inclinations should bias your judgment. 
Do not think a man excellent because he has a brilliant quality, nor 
judge him to be wicked because he has some striking defect: for 
that is the grand failing of those who are captivated at first sight. 

' & Above all, guard against believing your man to be a transcend- 
ant genius because his discourse is brilliant. We are to judge by 
facts alone, whether a man is deeply interested. 











— 


-* See our Review of the Professor’s book, already cited. 
+ ‘ Code of Jiluminés, Discourse on this Degree.’ 
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s¢ Have little confidence in rich or powerful men ; their conversion 
js very slow. 

«© Your chief object must be to form the heart. He that is not 
deaf to the cries of the unfortunate ; he that is constant though in 
adversity, and unshaken in his plans ; he that feels his soul glow for 
great enterprizes ; and he, particularly, who has formed his mind to 
observation, is the man of whom we are in quest. Reject those 
feeble and narrow minds who know not how to quit their usual 
sphere. 

«© Read with your pupils those books which are easy to be under- 
stood, which abound in the picturesque, and are calculated to ele- 
vate the mind. Speak to them often; but let your discourses pro- 
ceed from the heart, and not from the head. Your auditors easil 
kindle when they see you full of fire. Make them thirst after the moe 
ment when the grand object is to be accomplished. 

§§ Above all, stimulate them to the love of the object. Let them view 
it as grand, important, and congenial to their interests and favourite pas- 
sions. Paint in strong colours the miseries of the world; tell them what 
men are, and what they might be ; what line of conduct they-should 
adopt ; how little they know their own interests ; how anxiously our 
society labours for them; and desire them to judge what they 
may expect from it, by what we have already done in ‘the first 
degrees.” — 

‘¢ I, Do you think the present state of nations corresponds with 
the object for which man was placed upon earth? For example, do 
governments, civil associations, or religion, attain the ends for which 
they were designed? Do the sciences to which men apply furnish 
them with real lights; are they conducive (as they ought to be) to 
real happiness ? Are they not, on the contrary, the offspring of num- 
berless wants, and of the unnatural state in which men live? Are 
they not the crude inventions of crazy hrains, or of geniuses labori- 
ously subtle :” 

«© II, What civil associations and what sciences do you think, tend 
or do not tend to the grand object? Did there not formerly exist 
an order of things more simple? What sort of an idea can you form 
of that ancient state of the world ?” 

‘III. Now that we have passed through all those nullities (or through 
all those useless and vain forms of our civil constitutions ) do you think 
that it would be possible to return back to the original and noble sim- 
plicity of our forefathers? Supposing we had returned to it, would 
Not our past misfortunes render that state more durable? Would not 
all mankind be in a similar state with an individual who, having en- 
joyed the sweets of innocence during his childhood, and fallen a prey 
to error and his passions during his youth, at length, instructed by 
the risks he has run, and by experience, endeavours to return to that 
innocence and purity which rendered his childhood so happy ?” 

«© TV. What means were best to be employed for restoring man- 
kind to that happy state? Should it be b7 public measures, by vio- 
lent revolutions, or by any means that should ensure success ?”’ 

*¢ V. Does not the Christian Religion in all its purity afford some 


indications, does it not hint at some state or happiness similar to this ? 
Does it not even prepare it 2” 


“ VI. Is 
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«¢ VI. Is this holy and simple religion really what different sects 
profess it to be at this present day, or is it more perfect???) 

“ VII. Can this more perfect Christianity be known or taught? 
Could the world (such as it now is) support a stronger degree of 
light ? Do you not think that, before the numberless obstacles could 
be removed, it would be proper to preach to mankind a religion more 
perfect, a philosophy more clevated, and the art of each one’s go- 
verning himself according to his greatest advantage ?” 

«© VIII. Would not our moral and political views lead men to 
oppose this blessing? From our political and moral views then, or 
from an ill-judged interest, or even from deep-rooted prejudices,. 
these LVRS originate. If men, therefore, oppose the renovation 
of human happiness, is it not because, slaves to aucient forms, they 
reject and reprobate every thing which is not to be found in those — 
forms, gs it should be the most natural, the grandest, and 
most noble of all possible things? Does not personal interest alas! 
at present predominate over the general interest of mankind !”— 

“ Tf therefore the object of the secret of Jesus, which has been 
preserved by the institution of the mysteries, and clearly demonstrated 
both by the conduct and the discourses of this divine master, was te 
reinstate mankind in their original Liberty, and Equality, and to pre- 
pare the means; how many things immediately appear clear and na- 
tural, which hitherto seemed to be contradictory and unintelligible ! 
This explains in what sense Christ was the saviour and liberator of the 
world. Now the doctrine of original sin, of the fall of man, and of 
bis régeneration, can be understood. The state of pure nature, of fallen 
or corrupt nature, and the state of grace, will no longer be a problem. 
Mankind, in quitting their state of original liberty, fell from the state 
of nature and lost their dignity. In their civil society, under their govern- 
ments, they no longer live in the state of pure nature, but in that of fallen 
and corrupt nature. If the moderating of their passions and the diminution 
of their wants, reinstate them in their primitive dignity, that will really 
constitute their redemption and their state of grace. It is to this point 
that morality, and the most perfect of all morality, that of Fesus, leads 
mankind. When at length this doctrine shall be generalized throughout: 
the world, the reign of the gaod and of the elect shall be established.” 


The following catechism is given as the rite of initiation ; 


“ Provincial. Who brought this slave to us?’ 


* Introducer. He came of his own accord; he knocked at the 
door.”’ ~~ 


“¢ Prov. What does he want 2” 
“* Introd. He is in search of liberty, and asks to be freed from 


- his chains.”? , 


: # Brae. Why does he not apply te those who have chained 
im ? ; 
‘“‘ Introd. 'They refuse to break his bonds; they acquire too 
great an advantage from his slavery.” , 
“‘ Prov. Who then is it that has reduced him to this state of 
slavery ?”” 

.“ Introd: Society, governments, the sciences, and false religion.” 
Die geselehaft der staat, die gelebrsamkeit, die falsche religion.” p 
: : “6 TVs 
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“ Prov. And he wishes to cast off this yoke to become a sedi- 
tious man and a rebel ?”’ 

«“ Introd. No; .he wishes to unite with us, to join in our fights 
against the constitution of governments, the corruptions of morals, 
and the profanation of religion. He wishes through our means to 
become powerful, that he may attain the grand ultimatum.” 

“© Prov. ‘And who will answer to us, that after having obtained 
that power he will not also abuse it, that he will not be a tyrant and 
the author of new misfortunes ?”” 

“© Introd. His heart and his reason are our guarantees—the Order 
has enlightened him. He has learned to conquer his passions and to 
know himself, Our Superiors have tried him.” 

“ Prov. That is saying a great deal—Is he dlso superior to pre- 
judice? ‘Does he prefer the general interest of the universe to that 
of more limited associations ?” 

“¢ Introd. Such have been his promises.” : : 

“© Prov. How many others have made similar promises who did 
not keep them? Is he master of himself? Can he resist temptation ? 
Are personal considerations of no avail with respect to him? Ask 
him, whether the skeleton he has before -him is that of a king, a 
nobleman, or a beggar ?”? 

‘© Introd. He cannot tell; nature has destroyed all that marked 
the depraved state of inequality ; all that he sees is, that this skeleton 
was man like us; and the character of man is all that he attends 
to.”’ 

“© Proy. If such be his sentiments, let him be free at his own 


risk and peril. But he knows us not. Go and ask him why he im- 
plores our protection :”’ 


Among the iistructions for the degree of Regent, the fol- 
lowing occur: 


«© I. The object of the Order being to render man more happy, 
virtue more attractive, and vice less powerful, it is necessary that our 
brethren, the ¢eachers and governors of mankind, should publicly as- 


sume an unimpeachable character. A Regent of Iluminism there-. 


fore will be the most perfect of men. ‘He will be prudent, provi- 
dent, ingenious, irreproachable, and of manners so urbane that his 
company shall be courted with avidity. He is to acquire the repu- 
tation of being enlightened, benevolent, honest, disinterested, and 
‘full of ardour for great and extraordinary enterprises, all contributing 
to the general good.”— 

‘© XVII. The Regents will also turn their attention toward a 
solid plan for establishing a fund to support the widows of the 
brethren.” 

XVIII. One of our most important objects must be, to hinder the 
servile veneration of the people for Princes from being carried too far. AN 
such abject flattery tends only to make those men worse who are al- 
ready for the most paft of very common and weak understandings, 
You will show an example of the proper conduct to be held in this 
respect. Shun all familiarity with them; behave to them politely, 
but without constraint, that they may honour and fear you. Write and 
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speak of them as you would of other men, that they may be made to 
recollect that they are but men like other people, and that their ay- 
thority is a thing purely conventional.” — : 

“«¢ What will numbers avail us, if unity and similarity of sentiment 
do not prevail ?—No rank, no state of life, can dispense the brethren 
from our labours or our trials. ‘To accustom them to despise all 
distinctions, and to view the world and human nature in the grand 
scale, the Prefect shall carefully collect all the anecdotes he can, re- 
markable either for their generosity or meanness, not regarding to 
whom they relate, whether Princes or Citizens, rich or poor. He 
will transmit them to the Masters of the Minervals; and these will 
expose them in a proper manner to their pupils. They will not 
forget to give the name of the Prince or great personage, though 
the trait should dishonour him; ‘ for,” says the Code, * every 
member must be ‘made sensible, that we distribute impartial justice, 
and that among us the wicked man upon the throne is called a villain 
(ein schurke heist) just as freely, if not more so, than the criminal 
who is being led to the gallows.” 


In the course of the instructions, reiterated orders occur to 
patronize the foundations of schools, book-clubs, and public 
libraries, and to assist the literary pursuits of the members. 
The provincial is commanded as much as possible to promote 
libraries, cabinets of natural philosophy, muszums, collections 
of manuscripts, &c. in the most convenient parts of his pro- 
vince. Here the Abbé BarrvueL asserts, without any autho- 
rity, that these were to be confined to the use of the brethren; 
and his translator very quietly warps it into the text, as one of 
the directions of the society, to provide these things only for 
adepts. It is only by such dexterities, or fortunate slips of the 
pen, alome, that a moment’s plausibility could be given to the 
opinion that these literary associations were labouring not to 
illumine but to vandalize mankind. 

Of the Abbé Barruew’s ¢hree conspiracies, Anti-christian, 
Anti-monarchical, and Anti-social, each successive one has 
been brought forwards with diminished evidence and decreas- 
ing plausibility. The conspiracy of the philosophers against 
the altar was established satisfactorily in his frst volume. That 
of the sophists of rebellion against the throne has been so im- 
perfectly supported in the second volume, that we must still 
ascribe the extinction of royalty in France much more to the 
course of local events in Paris, than to the previous concert 
and deliberate. wish of the leaders of the Revolution. The 
third conspiracy of the pretended sophists of anarchy to abolish 
social order, property, and science, is so wholly the work of 
the Abbé’s imagination,’ that, although he makes France the 
theatre of its exhibition, he is reduced to seek for its apostles 


in an outlandish tongue and in a Bavarian cloister, and to 
supply 
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supply by ingenious. interpretation the lessons whieh he can no 
where discover. From the want of palpable sectaries and dis- 
ciples, he is obliged to describe an invisible society and un- 
known chieftains, as his agents and conspirators. Yet these 
« ubiquitary nullibists,” (to borrow the jargon of Henry More,) 
this cosmopolitan cryptarchy, is co-extensive with the habitable 
world ; and while with one hand it is preparing for Paris and 
Marseilles the desertion and desolation of Palmyra and of Ba- 
bylon, it is crushing with the other the first-born of thrones, — 
and plucking the diadem from the emperor of Pekin. 

On the continent of Europe, where irreligion had made a 
popular progress, it may be favourable to the cause of catho- 
licism in this exaggerated manner to ring the tocsin against 
infidelity, and to represent, it as essentially connected with re- 
bellion, with anarchy, and with pantisocracy :—this may serve 
to unite against it the sovereign, the privileged, and the opu- 
lent classes of society :—but in this country, it would at present 
be very preposterous thus to blow the ram’s-horn-trumpet of 
ecclesiastical alarm. 








Art. 1V. Q.Horatiu Fracci Opera, cum Scholiis veteribus casti- 
gavit, et Notis illustravit Gutietmus Baxrerus. Varias Lec- 
tiones et Observationes addidit Jo. Mattuias GEsNneRus 3 quibus et 
suas adspersit Jo. Canotus Zeunius. Prof. Gr. Litt. Viterberg. 
Editio Nova, priore emendatior. 8vo. 128. Glasguea, Mundell ; 
Londini, Payne. 


HE editions which have been given to the public of the 

works of Horace, that universal favourite, are numerous 
beyond those of any other classics, Of the extent and number 
of them, some idea may be formed from the catalogue, pre- 
fixed to Mr. Watson’s translation of this fine poet, of such as 
were collected by the late Dr. Douglas, and which were pub- 
lished between the years 1476 and 1739.—This catalogue, 
however, does not contain an enumeration of all the editions, 
but only of such as Dr. Douglas was enabled to procure, for 
no mention is made in it of the Princeps Editio which was 
purchased for his Majesty at Dr. Askew’s sale, at the price of 
171. 6s. 6d., and in which the Doctor had written “ Lider 
rarissimus, Editoribus incognitus.” ‘Yhis edition has no date, 
place, nor printer’s name. ‘An 8vo., edition printed at Ferrara 
in 1474, and a folio edition with the commentary of Acron 
printed at Milan in the same year, are not to be found in this 
list ; besides several others which were printed at the end of 
the fifteenth, and the beginning of the sixteenth, century. We 
make these remarks merely for the purpose of preventing this 
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catalogue, large and comprehensive as it is, from being consi. 
dered as complete. | 

Baxter, who was an elegant and judicious critic, (and ne. 
phew of that eminent divine Richard Baxter,) published an 
edition of this valuable classic in the year 1701. The notes 
with which he enriched this edition are collected from the most 
eminent commentators on Horace, particularly from those two 
antient critics Acton and Porphyrion. In the preface, Baxter 
80 neatly explained his design, and characterised the different 
editors with such soundness of judgment and felicity of expres- 
sion, that we shall present the passage to our readers, though 
it be not new matter. 


© In hoc Commentario Veterum Scholiorum Reliquia, quas, tanquam 
“Tabulas e nau ragio, summa cum diligentia, ex imperitis rudioris evi com- 
pilatoribus collegimus, merito suo facem preferunt. Absque his foret, vel 
erudhtissimi in multis frustra desudaverint ; quintmo in plurimis plane cecu- 
tire deprehenduntur. Sunt ista sane & lacera J fede interpolata, dum 
splendida Acronis atque Porphyrionis nomina pra se ferunt. Forsitan tu 
gueras, quid ego de his sentiam: rem omnem paucis expediam. Pompo- 
nius Porphyrio, homo doctus atque diligens, incertum quo evo, stante certe 
deorum cultu, Helenit Acronis, vetusti Grammatici, forsan etiam aliorum 
fusiora Commentaria, in breve compendium redegerat: Magistrt Librarii 
sequioris avi hunc itidem compilavere; quorum in nugnero cum Pseud- 
MAcrone &F Pseudo-Porphyrione, Crugquianus Interpres nominandus venit 5 
etsi hic quidem sit ceteris multis in rebus & plentor © purgatior. Post 
‘hos Recentiorum precipuos adivimus ; prasertim vero Lambinum, Cru- 
quium atque Torrentium, tria Horatu lumina. Lambinus wormadsia 
atque diligentia mirus; Cruquius apprime doctus ingenioque precipuus ; 
Warsenties &S probus &F judicit plenus, pulcherrimisque rebus ubique refertus : 
omnes in conferendis scriptis codicibus diligentissimi. Cruquium fere per 
omnia sequitur.'tn luculenta sua Paraphrasi Lubinus ; hunc iterum excerpsit 
noster Bondius. Superiore etiam saculo Christophorus Landinus plurima 
acute protulit. rat {> Antonius Mancinellus homo diligens multe 
lectionis, ut vere de eo Glareanus censuit: sclas tamen Odas, quod quidem 
scimus, hic interpretatus est. Anionius Muretus pauca commentatus est, 
sed plane aurea. HHenricus Stephanus feliciter linam suam admovit. 
Ceteri vel hoc uno laudandi, quod tantum scriptorem adamaverint, cu- 
raque sua dignum existemaverint. Heinsio non defuit doctrina, sed Hora- 
tianus genius. De Scaligero mallem Andream Dacerium audires : Ce 
scavant homme 2 été malheureux, inguit ille, dans tous les endroits 
qu’il a -blamé, & de tous ses Critiques, il n’y.a pas une juste. Fiiis- 
sima sane censura, tantogue viro digna. Tanaquillo Fabro cateri mortales 
Acrisia proles videntur, in ipsius tamen notulis ed tyuc. De ipso Da- 
cerio gui Gallice sciunt melius judicabunt : quare Petrum Rodellium audies, 
virum non ineruditum de Soctetate Fesu, qui nuper pauca, sed bona in Ho- 
ratium conscripsit : Judicet equus lector & videat, inguit ille, malitne 
in isto Interprete fidem an diligentiam desiderare. De me ipso autem, 
siguid &F mihi post tantos viros humanitus acciderit, quod certe fit, ingnose 
cent ingenuis &S laudabunt diligentiam, etiam ubi defuisse videbitur succes 
sus.’ , 
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In the year 1725, a second edition appeared, with another 
preface by this editor, though he did not live to see it published; 
his death having taken place in 1723.—We record this date 
for the purpose of explaining a passage which occurs in the life 
of this learned man inserted in Dr. Kippis’s Biographia Britan- 
nica; where it is said in note D, vol. ii. p. 23, ‘that the se- 
cond edition was finished by him a few days before his decease, 
and published under this title,’ &c.—Between his death and 
the re-publication of his Horace, two years elapsed, which will 
account for the following remark of Gesner: ‘* Non vidit exe 
emplum bujus editionis Baxterus. Monet lectorem Londinensis 
editor, ** Enarratorem eruditum huic operi recensendo per menses 
aliquot incubuisse, nec multis, antequam fatis cessit diebus abso- 
luisse.” In this edition some things were corrected, others altered, 
and several additions made; or, in the words of the writer, 
“¢ Paucula erant emendanda, nonnulla permutanda, adyicienda vero 
plura, presertim postquam clarissimus Bentleius tanto cum molie 
mine et pompa, collatis omnium temporum exemplaribus et autorita- 
tum exemplis, Scriptorem istum videretur magis oppressisse quam 
adornasse.” From this observation, and from some others 
which occur in the notes, it appears that Baxter was irritated 
against that enlightened critic Bentley; his displeasure was 
probably excited by some remarks introduced by Bentley into 
his edition of Horace, which had been published in the inter- 
val.—'l’o this circumstance Baxter appears to allude, when he 
says *¢ Sicubi vero in hoc opusculo nimis acri videbimur ust stilo, criti- 
cumque gladium de consueto more strinxisse, illud de gure nostro nobis 
vendicandum sensemus. Genus enim irritabile Criticorum natio.” He 
adds, however, for our credit : ‘* Abest tamen odium, ira et emulatio 
prava, imo et partium studium a studio musico quod sumus professt 

— Cadimus, inque vicem prebemus crura sagittis ; 

Vivitur hoc pacto.”— 


On this subject, Gesner observes: “ Quod posteriori Editioni 


amarus interdum videtur in Bentleium, forte ab illo contemtum se 
putabat, forte morosulum senectus fecerat, forte ne destinarat quidem 
typis omnia, que illuserat marginibus libri sut.”— 

To this second edition were subjoined the third satire of the 
second book restored to its original order, by Dr. Aldrich, 
Dean of Christ-Church, and an account of the different metres 
of Horace by Christopher Wase. ‘This second edition of Ho- 
race, in 1725, says Dr. Harwood, * is by far the best edition 
of Horacé ever published. I have read it many times through, 
and know its singular worth.”——-Gesner entertained the same 
favourable sentiments regarding its merits, which he has ex- 
pressed in very full and handsome terms in his preface.— 
Being requested to give an edition of Horace, and being of 

Arp. Rev. Vou, xxv. Nn opinion 
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opinion that Baxter had done nearly every thing that was 
desirable, and omitted little that was useful for the elucidation 
of his author, he determined to preserve that editor’s labours 
and to incorporate his own along with them.—With thése 
ideas, Gesner, in the year 1752, and again in the year 1772 
published an improved edition of Baxter’s Horace, compared 
with some MSS. and with some very early editions which do 
not appear to have been eonsulted by our countryman, and 
of which Gesner has annexed a list and an account.—He has 
enriched his volume also with a tract by Bentley, taken from 
his preface, on the subject of the different periods in which 
the different productions of Horace were written; of which 
Gesner thus expresses himself : 

“© Sed opera pretium est, h. e. studiosis Horatit, qui Bentleianum exem- 
plar ad manus non habent, accomodatum, poni post hanc prafationem locum 
integrum ex prafatione viri magni, quo tempora librorum Horatii ordinat, 
de quo hoc certe confirmare possum, me, dum recenseo singulas Eclogas, dili- 
genter aittendisse, si quid esset Bentleianis temporum raiionibus adversum, 
nec deprebendisse quidquam, quod momentum aliquod ad eam evertendam 
haberet, licet quibusdam Eclogis non improbabil: ratione forte fempus etiam 
aliud, recentius presertim, possit adscribi.”’— 

According to Dr. Harwood’s information, ‘¢ the late Bisho 
of London, Dr. Lowth, one of the most elegant scholars that 
this age hath produced, very justly observed, in a conversation 
I (Dr. H.) had with his Lordship, that Gesner, in this im- 
provement of Baxter’s Horace, had given us the best edition of 
Horace ever yet delivered to the world.”— | 

In the year 1788, Zeunius republished this edition, and pre- 
served all Baxter’s and Gesner’s observations, ** si a paucis 
Baxterianis recesseris,” and inserted a few of his own, “ si guas 
rei intelligentia desiderare videbatur.” —~ He introduced also a 
new index, observing, ‘‘ pro indice prioris editionis valde jejuno 


et imperfecto, qui nec nomina nec latinitatem satis exhibebat, confect 


indicem nominum cum brevi explicatione, presertim cum in notis 
huic rei non ubique satisfactum esse videretur.” —He availed him- 
self likewise of the labours of Jani and Wieland. 

These three editions were printed at Leipsic, and * as usual, 
on detestable paper.” To remedy this inconvenience, the edition 
now before us has been printed, verbatim from the last edited 
by Zeunius, on a good paper, with a clear type, and ina 
handsome form, by the printer to the University of Glasgow ; 
and it deserves, on every account, to be intyoduced to the 
knowlege of our readers in terms of praise, as being a judi- 
cious, correct, and handsome edition of a most valuable and 
most admirable classic. | 

There is also a large paper edition in 4to. for the purchasers 
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Art. V. Essai sur les Causes de la Perfection de la Sculpture Antique,’ 
&c. i.e. Essay on the Causes of the Perfection of Antique Sculp- 
ture, and on the Means of attaining it. By the Chevalier Louis 
pe Gitiier, Captain of Cavalry. 8vo. pp.97- DulauandCo. 
&c. London. 1798. 


T HE Abbé Winckelmann, by his well-known History of the 

Art of Antiquity, has formed a school of declamatory 
connoisseurs, who ape his convulsionary extasies, and repeat 
his mistakes. He ascribes to liberty an influence on art, which 
liberty has no where exerted, except on the shores of the Ar- 
chipelago; and he seems to forget that the purest efforts of 
the chizel were even there posterior to the decay of freedom. 
Impassioned for the local physiognomy of Greece, he associates 
the highest ideas of beauty with the low forchead, the joining 
eye-brows, and the conical face stretching in one uninflected 
right line from the tip of the nose up to the root of the hair. 
The Farnesian Hercules, so muscular before, so sinewless be- 
hind ; the Belvidere Apollo, with its short left leg; the ‘Torso, 
with its waterman’s back; and the Antinous, or rather Mer- 
cury, with its man’s forehead and boy’s chin; are all in his 
Opinion unrivalled models of sculptured perfection. He 
forgets to censure that tame absence of pathetic expression, so 
common to the antient statuaries, which leaves it still doubtful 
whether one vaunted groupe be Papirius and his mother, Hip- 
polytus and Phedra, Orestes and Electra, or Bacchus and 
Leucothea. Deceived by a misnomer, he discerns not the 
chizel of Greece in the pretended Poetus and Arria. He places 
the goldsmith Phidias at the head of Greek art. By ante- 
dating the cera of Scopas, he ascribes a premature existence to 
that skill which produced the Niobe. He was so far from 
having a real knowlege of art, that, in commenting on the ill- 
restored basso rilievo of the Borghese collection, in which the 
head of a Juno has been united to the body of a Vulcan, he 
never observed the clumsy mistake, but very learnedly proves 
the figure to be a Juno Lucina, and converts the blacksmith’s 
tongs into the modern forceps of the obstetric goddess. 

In so imperfect a state of the most reputed literary autho- 
rities, it was Certainly not superfluous in the National Institute 
of Paris to propose for a prize-essay—an Inquiry into the 
Causes of the Excellence of Antique Sculpture. The pamphlet 
before us is one of the dissertations which was called forth by 
this proposal. 

The Chevalier pz G1Lurer attributes the superiority of the 
Greeks as artists to (1) their mythology, (2) their climate, 
(3) their personal beauty, (4) their institutions, and (5) their 
manners. We shall dwell a few moments on each topic. 

Nn 2 1. For 
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1. For a mythology to be adapted to the purposes of the 
artist, it suffices that the religion be anthropomorphite, that it 
attribute human forms to the divinities; and that it be poly- 
theistic, that it, furnish a sufficient variety as to sex, age, and 
character. Modern religion possesses these requisites. Whether 
yon majestic matron be called Juno or Maria, whether that in- 
spired songstress be called Polyhymnia or Cecilia, whether yon 
tempting beauty be called Venus or Magdalena, is of no im- 
portance to the artist, if he but finds the vestry that will be- 
speak his work, or the temple that will preserve it to an ad- 
miring posterity. On Trajan’s column, that head is named a 
Jupiter Pluvius, which, when copied by Michelangelo, becomes 
a Jehovah brooding over the chaos. ‘The attributes of Apollo, 
or of Johannes, can equally be united with the comeliest form 
of human youthe The figure of a Cupid or of an Angel is 
alike liable to the objection of applying wings to the human 
form, without superadding the muscles necessary to move 
them. A flaying of Marsyas is not more favourable to the dis- 
play of knowlege in myology, than a flaying of Bartholomew. 
The story of Laocoon or Niobe furnishes no moment of pa- 
thetic expression, equal to the groupe of the Crucifixion. There 
is, then, nothing in the Christian mythology which unfits it to 
be the vehicle of art: there is nothing in the practice of the 
most extended Christian sect, which should lead us to suppose 
its principles to be incompatible with a rational idolatry. A 
demand for images of various character, and a high public 
value for the creatures of the chizel, are alike compatible with 
either system. 

2. The effect of climate is restricted by our author to its 
favouring a loose and scanty sort of dress; which facilitates the 
mspection of the naked limb, or its exhibition through a pic- 
turesque covering ; and which thus familiarizes the artist, and 
those who are to estimate his merit, with the true outlines of 
mature. 

3. The personal beauty of the Greeks, and especially of the 
men, was no doubt favoured by the gymnastic and military 
exercises to which they were so universally trained :—but it is 
plainly a prejudice to value their national physiognomy : that 
cannot be necessarily associated with any of those perfections 
which now distinguish accomplished or excellent men. ‘Those 
among ourselves who have practised running, boxing, wrest- 
ling, ‘dancing, and the other exercises which agitate without 
fatiguing the exerted sinews, and who have not practised them 

‘so ‘habitually as to occasion the preternatural growth of the 
appropriate muscles, are likely to furnish to the modern artist 
models in all respects as well adapted to his instruction, as any 
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men of Greece. From such he may select the well-shaped 
and the well-proportioned features, as readily as Polycletus or 
Zeuxis. Suppose the number of handsome men in this country 
to bear a smaller proportion to its whole number of men, 
(which is a very probabie consequence of the distribution of 
Jabour in our manufactories,) than was the case in Greece 
still the opportunities of comparing handsome male forms are 
amply sufficient for the‘ purposes of the artist, who studies only 
the select, and whose characteristic perfection is thence to 
select skilfully for new combination. A deficient study of na- 
ture, and a superstitious veneration for the antique, have im- 
peded the progress of many moderns, ‘The pictures of Rafael 
do not consist of the Vatican statues coloured and clad, but of 
the living, moving, feeling, charming nature around him. 
The painted creations of Barry, with all his classical purity and 


his peculiar genius, do not perhaps lay so strong a hold of the. 


spectator as those of Opie; whose figures, though less noble 

and less beautiful, are more original, and are never mistaken 

for antique statues, escaped, like Pygmalion’s Galatea, from 
their pedestals. 

4. Of the Greek institutions which promoted the bloom of 

art, the Chevalier passes over the most efficient; namely, the 

practice of employing a certain portion of the booty taken in 

war, for the decoration of the public temples. The demand 

of individual magnificence, even during peace, has been seldom 


public revenues have seldom been applied, unless in very tran- 
quil times, to ornamental monuments. In Greece, however, 
even war itself became the nurse of art; for its vicissitudes 
{, supplied the pretext and its spoil the means of multiplying the 
| temples, and of crouding them with new imagery. The perma- 
nent and progressive demand for works of the chizel amon 

the Greeks, and for works of the pencil in modern Italy, is 
quite sufficient to account for the superiority of these nations. 
It is indeed the only propitious circumstance peculiar to them. 
Genius is nothing more than excellence: it is with the fine as 
with the vulgar arts: in proportion to the number of persons 
who emulously labour at them, and who compare their expe- 
rience, will be the number of the few whose improvements 
make an era in the profession. It is with artists as with au- 
thors ; a hundred persons must be induced to attempt writing 
2 pamphlet or a novel, in order to obtain the one in the hun- 
dred who is to be a distinguished writer. Create and perpe- 
tuate a demand for their productions; the rest follows in 
course. He who purchases one work of cotemporary art has 
done more for its improvement, more for the foundation of a 
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national school at home, than he who has learned to fanoy 
that he can detect the novitiate of that chizel which sculptured 
the younger son of Laocoon. 

5- With respect to manners, it may with probability be sur- 
mised that an age of libertinism is more favourable to a zeal 
for art, than an age of puritanism. A knowlege of the naked, 
and a pleasure in its contemplation, are frequently accom- 
panied with a depravity of imagination which is unfavourable 
to moral austerity. At least, 2 comparative licentiousness of 
practice seems every where to have attended the refinement of 
art. If there be a remedy for this danger, it must be sought 
in the alliance of art with a pure and sublime religion, like 
the christian ; the very Magdalenas of which are penitent, and 
in which the chosen subject of representation is an immacu- 
late Madonna. An excessive reverence for the objects of wor- 
ship tends to restrict the invention, and to narrow the market, 
of the artist. Among the antients, the rites of worship con- 
sisted of the social feast, the replenished goblet, the dramatic 
exhibition, the symphony, and the dance ; they ascribed bene- 
volence to their divinities, supposed them to rejoice when man 
is glad, and willingly beheld their smiling forms in the 
apartments consecrated to pleasure. Among us, however, the 
present statue of the prophet would seem to frown restraint 
on levity and mirth: we forget in him that geniality of cha- 
racter which afforded a topic of reproach to his enemies. 

These things considered, we cannot discover in our own 
age and region any irremovable obstacle to the revival of art in 
all its perfection. Revive an equal demand, and an equal pro- 
ductive skill will be generated: we are already less in want of 
artists than of purchasers. Why should not the chizel of 
Flaxman design as well as his pen ?—but our style of furnishing 
rooms does not require such productions. Vestal caryatids 
for the chimney-piece, the bust of the sovereign, of a dema- 
gogue, or of the minister, and at the last a marble monu- 
ment, form the whole catalogue of sculpture which a banker 
or a lord is ever likely to buy. Why does not a protecting 
statue as regularly stand before a pier-glass as a varnished table? 
It would be as rationally placed as among the antients— 
in a niche which concealed three sides of it. A slight public 
regulation or two might come in aid of individual encourage- 
ment. What if our parishes were reduced to one third of the 
present number, preserving only the more spacious churches, 
(we doubt whether such consolidations would require even the 
innovating hand of the legislatar,)—the church-rates would 
then extend over a sufficient district to allow, without oppres- 
sion to the parishioners, the frequent purchase of some con- 
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siderable work of art for each of the retained temples. The 
fashion of such emulous decoration might soon be set by the 
clergy, or by gentlemen of consequence, who should under- 
take the office of churchwarden: until at length our parishes 
became competitors for the patronage of art, — advertizing, like 
the cities of Asia Minor, their purchases on their half-pence, 
and boasting, like the Ephesians on their coins, of being the 
vewxopos Of Artemis. ! 

‘I'wo digressions occur in this pamphlet. The one relates 
to the antient manner of personifying death; on which subject, 
having already expressed a coincidence of opinion with our 
author, (vol. xiii. p. 201) it is needless to dwell. ‘The other 
relates to the doctrine of beauty in architecture: on which 
topic the Chevalier better deserves a hearing than in his re- 
marks on sculpture. We translate a passage: p. 55. 


‘ It seems demonstrated by all that remains to us of the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks, that their orders were never piled one on 
another. For a long time, they had but one order. When after- 
ward they invented two others, lighter and more adorned, it was 
to employ them separately and with distinct views. They ascer- 
tained the weight which a column can bear, not for the purposes 
of physical accuracy, but for those of grace and satisfaction to 
the eye. They did not, like the Goths, imagine that an edifice 
owed its beauty chiefly to its height. Proportion was _ their 
binding principle, and the height of their monuments was limited 
by the wish of the eye. They thought the surface of the 
earth large enough, and were therefore unambitious of heaping on 
each other unnecessary stories. Every thing among them was the 
result of reason and calculation. 

‘ The Romans forsook these principles when they began to build 
amphitheatres, which required an excessive elevation. The three 
orders of the Greeks were to them insufficient, and they invented two 
others. A.bad example is peculiarly dangerous when taste declines ; 
and the mischievous effect of theirs repeated itself on the revival of 
art in the 15th century: for nearly all the monuments of that zra 
are infected with this bad taste. ‘The marvellous in every thing is 
adapted to please the vulgar: but it is easy to convince the artist 
that this principle is false. 

‘¢ Few modern artists have observed that the order of architecture, 
which they employ, settles the height of a floor. Many have em- 
ployed two orders in the frontispiece of a temple, which within 
can have but one story. Admirers, without taste or system, have 
applauded a method which is in opposition to right reason. 

‘ It was very natural, when it was determined to pile the orders 
on each other, to use the more solid and cumbrous orders undermost. 
What has been the result of this principle? If the stories are to be 
made of the same elevation, the orders, requiring each a diameter 
more than the preceding, must become more and more slender. 
The interstitial spaces expand in consequence of the diminution of 
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the colymns, whose height is abridged to the eye by a law of optics, 
The ornaments being ever more complex and delicate in proportion to 
the slenderness of the order; and the statues at top bearing a regular 
proportion to the capital of the supporting order ; all the ornaments 
come to be diminished in the inverse ratio of their visibility ; and thus 
the most elaborate part produces the least impression. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the Greeks, who never committed the slightest 
faults in composition, should thus have put the laws of statics in 
opposition to those of optics.’ 


There can be no reason in nature for a column, eight dia- - 
meters high, being always finished with a Doric capital ; a co- 
lumn nine diameters high, with an Ionic capital ; and a column 
ten diameters high, with a Corinthian capital. If, therefore, 
we are bound by these proportions of the Greeks, it must be, 
because the eye, having repeatedly observed these proportions 
in great, fine, and admired edifices, has learned to associate 
ideas of sublimity, beauty, and skill, in art, with the recur- 
rence of them, and ideas of aukwardness and imperfection 
with their absence. Were other orders and other proportions 
equally common in great, fine, and admired edifices, the eye 
would accustom itself to these new combinations of ornament 
and dimension, and might learn to associate with them the 
highest ideas of elegance and regularity. The use of the 
Greek orders of architecture is therefore a mere tribute to 
authority: but a tribute which it is very expedient to pay; 
because the several forms of capital, not being in themselves 
beautiful, can only derive a power of pleasing from the asso- 
ciated excellence of those edifices, in which they happen to - 
have been adopted. In the temple of Jerusalem, the capitals 
of the pilasters represented the leaves and fruit of the pome- 
granate straining through a net. In some modern churches 
of the Italians, the winged head of a cherub decorates the 
capital of each pilaster. Either of these orders, it should 
seem, might be employed with new proportions in our sacred 
edifices ; as the ideas which they excite are appropriate and 
pleasing. Should the use of cast-iron props in our archi- 
tecture continue to spread, proportions much slenderer than 
those of the antients must be introduced. Caprice never 
innovates with success; but, on the contrary, the enlarged 
reason of an artist of genius never finds its account in leaning 
implicitly on authority. ; 
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Agr. VI. Manuel des Curieux &9 des Amateurs de? Art, &e. ines A 
Manual forVirtuosi and Lovers of the Arts.; containing an abridged 
Account of the principal Engravers, and a Catalogue raisonné of 
their best Productions; from the Commencement of the Art of 
Engraving to the present Time:—the Artists arranged in chronoe 
logical Order, and divided according to the different Schools. By 


M. M. Huser and Rost. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. including the. 


German Schools.’ Sold in London by Escher, 1797. 


MoNG the elegant arts, engraving has now arrived at such 
a degree of perfection, and contributes so much to the 


rational amusement of cultivated life, that eminent engravers: 


have the fairest claim to be honorably recorded in the page of 
history. This reward, not unfrequently the only one ob- 
tained by genius, ought so much the rather to be bestowed, as 
it operates as an encouragement to the young artist, and in- 


spires him with that glow of ambition, without which no. 


masterpiece ever was accomplished *. We are not, indeed, in 
want of works calculated to produce such an effect; and those 
of Basan, Baldinucci, Sandrast, Mariette, &c. will always deserve 
a place in good libraries: —but most of these, being either 
scarce, or prolix in some parts and deficient in others, the 
Catalogue raisonné des principaux Graveurs && de leurs Ouvrages, 


_—— 





* As truth is never more impressive than when supported by great 
authorities, we do not hesitate to quote the following passage from 
the letter of Solomon Gessner, the rural poet, (whose merit as a 

ainter, also, is acknowleged, ) addressed to Caspar Fuesslin, on the 
subject of landscape painting: ‘ I must not forget an observation 
formed on my own repeated experience, that I found myself always 
encouraged, and, as it were, inspired anew, after having-read the 
history of the art and of celebrated artists. To me, there is no- 
thing more interesting, nothing more pleasing, than to learn the fate 
of one whose talents and labours I admire. From that moment my 


curiosity increases, and 1 become eager to contemplate the works of . 
a master whose life and character as an artist are already knownto . 


me. Indeed, when the student sees with how much veneration great 
artists and their productions are mentioned, the importance of the 
art must necessarily rise in his opinion. When he considers with what 
perseverance they toiled till they arrived at the summit of the art, 
and maintained themselves there ; how the most fatiguing journies, 
the most formidable obstacles, and the most depressing poverty, ope- 
rated only as a stimulus to employ every expedient for obtaining their 
great end: must not these reflections rouse the young artist, and 
induce him to take advantage of every hour in the day, and devote 
every minute of his time to exertion! In the same manner, the in- 
stances of adverse fortune, under which more than one great master 
have laboured, may serve as wholesome advice to him, and shew how 
essential it is to add morality and prudence to genius and talents, in 
order to procure solid happiness by the successful practice of the art.” 
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published some time ago in Switzerland by the late $. Cas. 
par Fuesslin, met with so general a reception both from dilet- 
tanti and artists, that the first edition of it was speedily sold, 
and.a second became necessary. Hence originated the work 
before us; which, however, is entirely new, and unconnected 
with the former. ‘The principal author of it, M. Huser, is a 
man of genius, science, and taste; joining to his other accom- 
plishments that of writing French and German with equal cor- 
rectness and elegance. He thought it proper to chuse for this 
performance the former language, as being more generally 
known than the other; and his object in composing it was to 
furnish an abridgment of all that is worth knowing on the sub- 
ject. This end, he thought, was likely to be obtained by a 
Manuel classique, as he styles it; in which both the young 
artist and the uninstructed amateur might find, arranged under 
proper heads, the information which is dispersed in so many 
other works; and which might serve, in general, asa guide to 
the curious, who are desirous of forming collections ‘of good 
engravings in order to improve their taste :—for, let it be -re- 
membered by those who, not much to the credit of their dis- 
cernment, affect to rail at virtuosi, that nothing is better cal- 
culated to form our taste than the study of good engravings, 
They introduce us, as it were, to the fine arts, and pave the - 
way for a knowlege of pictures; if examined attentively, they 
soon teach the beholder to discover the peculiar manner of each 
particular master and school; and they give us an idea, and put 
us, as it were, in possession of an infinite number of paintings, 


‘which we could not have acquired without the aid of immense 


sums of moncy. Besides these effects, which are general, 
every one may derive from this branch of the arts individual 
advantages, according to the extent of his taste, attainments, 
and inclination. Every person, of whatsoever profession, may 
deduce great benefit and instruction from engravings; which, 
ever since their invention, have been copied and multiplied from 
such a variety of objects, that nearly all necessary inform- 
ation may be acquired by their assistance. 

Fuesslin’s Catalogue was too short, containing not above 315 
mames of engravers. ‘The present work gives an account of 
2000 masters, whose performances are carefully enumerated 
under their proper names. We have also observed that the 
cyphers, with which most antient engravers marked their 
works, are here copied in accurate fac similes. ‘To decypher 
them must have been a painful task to the ingenious author, 
thouzh his readers will greatly commend him for it. 

To the work itseli is prefixed a list of all the publications 
from which the author has drawn his information; they are 

classed 
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classed according to their merit; and his critiques on them 
shew that he selected his materials with judgment. He has 
also premised an introduction, containing, 1. an illustration ef 
some principles of painting, as far as they relate to engraving; 
2. adefinition of the art of engraving, together with observ- 
ations on its different species; 3. some remarks on the taste in 
engravings in regard both to utility and pleasure; and a few 
directions for forming a collection, that may be entertaining 
without being very copious. 


We cannot trace any engravings beyond the commencement ' 


of the fifteenth century, when cither the Germans or the 
Italians invented that art. In conformity with the more re- 
ceived opinion, our author decides for the former, and, begins 
with the German school ; which is treated in the first and se- 
cond of the volumes before us. 

We now proceed to give a few specimens of the work. 


* Fohn Holbein the younger, (more commonly known by his Ger- 
man name of Hans Holbein,) a famous painter and able engraver in 
wood, was born at Augsburg either in the year 1495 or 1498, and 
died of the plague in London in 1554. Being educated by his fa- 
ther, Fohn Holbein the elder, a townsman of Augsburg and an excel- 
lent painter, he at an early age began to give proofs of his superior 

enius. He painted in miniature, and, with water colours as well as 
in oil, portraits and historical subjects, which soon established his 
reputation. The father having changed his residence, and settled at 
Basil in Switzerland, the young Holbein began a new career. Erase 
mus of Rotterdam, who then happened to be there for the purpose of 
superintending the impression of his works, had his picture drawn 
by our young painter; and he was so satisfied with the performance, 
that he prevailed on Holbein to go over to England, and deliver it to 
Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor, to whom Erasmus gave him a 
letter of introduction. ‘That gentleman recommended him to Kin 
Henry VIII. who justly appreciated his talents, and rewarded him 
with royal munificence. 

‘ Holbein appeared a phenomenon in that age. There is great 
truth in his portraits, and his historical compositions evince an ele- 
vated imagination. His colouring is strong, his compositions are 
lively, his execution is neat, and his figures have so much relief as ir- 
resistibly to attract and fascinate the eye. Excepting his draperies, 
which have an air of scantiness about them, it is scarcely discoverable 
that he did not visit Italy. His principal works are preserved in th 
cabinets of Basil and London. 

‘ Having spoken of Ho/bein’s reputation as a painter, we shall now 
consider him in the character of a sculptor in wood. It is notorious 
that his father distinguished himself in that line, and hence it may 
naturally be inferred that the son acquired the art of engraving on 
wood from his parental instruction ; unless, perhaps, one Altdorfer, 
who also distinguished himself in that art, was his master. Papillon 
says very justly of Holbein, that he was the glory of the art of en- 
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gravingon wood. He is stated to have begun to practise it when’ 
sixteen years old, i.e. about the year 1511 ; and from that time til] 
1526, when he repaired to England, he published a considerable 
number of engravings of this kind. His character for delicacy of 
workmanship brought him applications from the most celebrated 
printers and booksellers of the age ; and many books, printed at Zu- 
rich, Basil, and other towns in Switzerland, as well as at Lyons, 
Leiden, and London, are full of little cuts executed by his masterly 
hand. After having painted, in large sizes, a number of subjects 
invented by himself, he-employed all his skill to reduce them to small 
drawings. ‘Thus he drew the famous Dance of Death, which he af- 
terward so ingeniously cut in wood*. ‘The original drawings of this 
set are still preserved in the town-library of Basil.—It may not be 
unnecessary to observe, in this place, that the Dance of Death, 
painted in the church-yard of St. Peter’s, cannot be ascribed to Hol- 
écin; the whole of that painting, such as it is at present, being ma- 
nifestly the performance of a different hand. It is farther to be re- 
marked that, in order to appreciate the whole merit of thesc little 
engraved pictures, we ought to examine the first proof-impressions, | 
printed only on one side. Such a set, consisting of 21 pieces, which 
have those qualities, and are of very delicate execution, is now in the 
possession of Mr. O#to of Leipzig. 

‘ Holbein also engraved on wood a peasant-dance, which he had 
painted at Basil ; and the impressions from which are now become ex- 
ceedingly scarce. ‘The engravings for his friend Zrasmus’s Encomium on 
Folly are likewise of his invention, and more known: but the origi- 
nals begin to be rare. It should seem that his small figures from the 
Old Testament were drawn, and cut on wood, before those of the 
Death-dance ; to which they are by no means comparable, being too 
short and too much constrained in their attitudes. During his resi- 
dence in England, most of his plates were carried to Germany, Hol- 
land, and Trance; and especially to Lyons. He has also drawn, 
and engraved on wood, a great number of frontispieces, vignettes, 
and other ornaments.’ 


To this brief notice is added a list of the works of this 
famous artist. . 

The following celebrated female being better known to the 
English reader than many others of the German school, we ' 
shall extract an account of her: 


_ © Maria Angelica Kauffmann was born at Coire, in the country of 
the Grisons, (in Switzerland,) in 1742, and was still living at Rome 
in 1795. Her father, Joseph Kauffinann, a native of Bregentz, (a_ 
town on the lake of Constance,) and portrait-painter, taught her 
painting and music. When very young, she practised this latter art | 
more than the former; and every traveller of distinction, passing . 
through Coire, went to hear her sing, and accompany her voice on 
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* See Review, vol. xiu. N.S. p. 201, where we gave an account 
of Mr. Edwards’s re-publication of these drawings, in an elegant 
Svo. volume. 
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the harpsichord. The father and daughter removed, for some time, 
to Constance, and thence into Italy. ‘Their first stay in that country 
was at Milan, where she seriously applied herself to painting, in 
which she was assisted by the liberal contributions of some German 
dilettanti, who had known her in her native town. Here she made a 
number of copies from the works of the greatest masters in Italy. 
She went to Naples in the year 1763; and thence to Rome, where 
she formed an acquaintance with the celebrated Winckelmann. ‘This 
antiquary, ina letter written to his friend Franck, in 1764, speaks of 
her in the following manner: “. I have had my likeness drawn by a 
foreigner, a native of Switzerland, a young person of uncommon 
merit. She excels in portraits, painted with oil colours. My pic- 
ture is a half-length figure, sitting. She hasalso engraved, orrather 
etched it, in aqua fortis, wishing to make me a present of it. Her 
father, who is fkewise a painter, brought her to Italy when young ; 
so that she speaks as good Italian as she does German. In the latter 
idiom, her accent is so correct and pleasing, that she might pass for 
a native of Saxony. She expresses herself with equal fluency in 
French and English; to which circumstance it is probably owing 
that all the English, who visit Rome, have their portraits painted 
byher. She sings with so much taste, that she may boldly compare 
herself to our best professional singers. Her name 1s Angelica Kauff- 
mann.”” 

‘ In the year 1765, she went to England, preceded by a well de- 
served reputation. Her free and unaffected manner was much liked 
there, and in 1769 she was chosen a member of the Academy of 
Painting ; and all persons of taste paid that attention to her which 
her talents merited. Such a heart as that ef Angelica could not be 
long without forming an attachment: but unhappily she was mistaken 
in her choice, and thus prepared for herself the most poignant regret. 

‘ The following sketch of her is drawn by Sturz, one of our best 
writers, whose early death was a great loss to German literature * : 
«“ In her countenance and in her pictures, in her conversation and in 
her actions, there invariably prevails but one tone, that of meek 
virginal dignity. She is now about seven and twenty years of ages 
and, without possessing perfect beauty, she is interesting in her fea- 
tures as well as in the whole of her person. The character of her 
face comes under the description of those painted by Dominiguino: 
it is noble, timid, expressive, interesting. She can never be ob- 
served with a transient glance, but the beholder’s loox becomes fixed; 








* Sturz resided for several years in this country, as well as in 
France and Italy, in the character of Danish Counsellor of Legation. 
Being a man of lettérs, and on account of his rank easily introduced to 
distinguished persons, he was able to collect many interesting particu- 
lars concerning them, which he published in two small octavo volumes 
at Leipzig. They form a favourite book with the Germans, and 
are replete with very cprious anecdotes, accompanied and illustrated 
by a variety of ingenious observations. Sfurz was an enthusiastic 
admirer of our British Aristophanes, Foote; whose memoirs form a, 
highly entertaining part of his publication. ev. 
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and there are moments in which she makes still deeper impressions, 
‘When, sitting at her musical glasses, she sings Pergolesi’s Stabat, reti- 
giously lifts up her large languishing eyes, pictosst a riguardar, a 
muover parchi, and accompanies with a fixed look the moving ex. 
pression of her vocal performance, she becomes the living image of 
Saint Cecilia. With such qualifications, my friend, what claims has 
she to be happy! yet at present she is not so. Her visible melan- 
choly is the offspring of an ill-placed affection, which produced an 
unhappy marriage, and lately terminated in an entire separation. All 
the enjoyments of fame, and all the comforts of life, are poisoned by 
the sufferings of the heart.” 

‘ In the year 1782 she returned to Rome, entered into a second 
engagement with Foseph Zucchi, and has ever since practised painting 
in that city with unabated success. She had begun to paint history 
during her first stay at Rome. Her middle-sized figures are genteel 
and graceful ; her compositions, which are all taken from the poets, 
are ingenious, and her expressions are for the most part happy and~ 
animated. Her colouring is harmonious and substantial, after the best 
manner of the modern Italians; of late it has acquired more strength, 
since she has studied the Venetian masters. Having entered into the 
spirit of the antique, her female figures represent Grecian beauty ; 
but in those of males the features of her own sex are discernible. 
Hector taking leave of Andromache is no longer an Homeric hero, 
but a girl in disguise. | 

‘ Angelica has, also, at different times, made several etchings in 
aqua fortis, in an easy pleasing manner; most of which engravings 
have been republished by the Boydells in London. The productions 
of this able female artist, which are considerable in number, have 
exercised the talents of some of the most skilful engravers in Eu- 
rope.’ 

Though we have given an account of Gessner’s life in our 
Appendix to Rev. vol. xxii. N.S. his character as an artist 
was mentioned in general terms only: but some of our readers 
will, perhaps, be glad to learn what rank he occupies among 
professional men: 


¢ Solomon Gessner, painter in water-colours, draftsman, and en- 
graver, was born at Zurich in 1734, and died in 1788 in the same 
town, where he filled the post of senator. Without enlarging on 
the merit of the author of ihe Death of Abel, and many other poems 
that have rendered the name of Gessner immortal in the republic of 
letters, we shall content ourselves with announcing him here as am 
artist who raised himself to a high degree in the art of design. Be- 
ing a bookseller by profession, he always had the impression of the 
literary works, published by him, executed with peculiar taste. 
Nature had formed him for a pastoral poet and painter of rural sub- 
jects ; and accordingly, the first pastorals which he wrote are deco- 
rated with inventions analogous to that species of poetry. The most 
considerable ornaments of book’, and which have done him most ho- 
nour with respect to the art, are the two quarto volumes of his Idyls, 
published by subscription. Both the large and small designs, = 
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which he has adorned that work, are ingeniously conceived, and are 

executed with great spirit. In some of the large plates only, he seems 

to have suffered the aqua fortis to eat too deep; which, no doubt, 

was done with an intention of increasing the quantity of proof im- 
ressions. 

‘ Independently of a great number of vignettes and tail-pieces 
with which he has adorned the different editions of his works, he 
likewise engraved several landscapes of his own invention; in which 
a judicious study of nature is apparent, as well as of the most cele- 
brated landscape painters; such as Claude, Swanevelt, Waterloo, &c. 
Gessner, being merely an amateur, owed the talent of a painter 
solely to his genius; nor did he ever dedicate to his improvement in 
that respect any more than his leisure hours. In his landsca 
however, the perfection of an exercised master is evident, whether 
we consider the taste in handling his instrument, or the skill in the 
composition of his subjects. In his letter on Landscape-painting, ad- 
dressed to Fuesslin, and inserted in his Nea Jdyls, he traces the pro- 
gress of his studies, and delineates the character of the landscape- 
painters whom he chose for his models. Young artists, who run the 
same career, cannot reflect too much on his precepts, nor too eagerly 
follow his advice. Considered as an artist, he has been one oF the 
most laborious. His paintings in water-colours, and his several draw- 
ings, are much sought by connoisseurs.’ 


The foregoing specimens will be sufficient to shew what the 
reader may expect from the work which we now dismiss,—not 
without ‘regret, on account of the variety of entertainment 
with which it abounds. We shall with pleasure resume it, 


when other volumes appear. 
PP Hut? 





Arr. VII. Briefe iiber Schweiz und Italien, &c. i. e. Letters on 
Switzerland and Italy. By G. A. Jacosi. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
800 Pages. 1796, 1797- 


n those who are acquainted with the present state of German 

literature, the name of Jacosr will excite high expectations. 
When we saw the publication before us announced as Jacosi’s 
Travels, we imagined them to come from the pen of the cele- 
brated antagonist of Mendelssohn, and we began to cut open 
the leaves with considerable eagerness:—but we soon disco 
vered that we had been thus in haste to enter on the work of 
a son of the person whom we had in mind, and that son a ver 
young man. As this young man, however, appears both in- 
telligent and warm-hearted, we have perused his letters with 
considerable satisfaction. They are said, no doubt, truly, to 
have been written without any view to publication ; and this is 
a macage ey which will enhance their value with many 
readers. : 
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It is not our design to attend M. Jacosr from the lake of 
Constance over the Alps, by way of Rome, either to the sum. 
mit of Etna or to the sequestered shores of Apulia. The spirit 
of the work will appear from a single extract; and we shall 


select the account of a place of no mean note in the best days 
of classical antiquity : 


¢ Had our stay been more limited, I should still not have been 
able to deny myself the satisfaction of calling out to you—We are 
at Tarentum ; at that antient city which had a name when the pro- 
geny of the Spartan damsels landed here, after the Messenian war, 
and expelled the inhabitants :—at the spot on which the soil and sky 
conspired with the most advantageous of situations, to degrade the 
most daring of the Greeks into one of the most luxurious of the 
Italian tribes. Hitherto, the sight of no other place, except Rome, 
has occasioned my heart to swell with such variety of sensations and 
recollections. ‘Tarentum, however, has but scanty relics of its former 
splendor to produce. 

‘ A position exactly intermediate between the Adriatic and Me. 
diterranean seas ; a haven, probatly among the best in the world, 
though now useless through mere neglect ; a mild climate; a balsa- 
fic atmosphere; luxuriant soil ;—every thing seems to unite to 
render Tarentum the great mart of Italy :—but the course of events 
long since brought this luxurious city low; and now the spirit of 
the government, which seeks to enhance the splendour of the metro- 
polis at the expence of all the vther cities of the realm, impedes in all 
possible ways the revival of its commerce. Not only foreign trade, 
but the interchange of commodities in the country itself, is so bur- 
dened with duties, that (according to the attestation of a creditable 

erson) the trade would not continue as it is, were not most goods 
introduced and carried out, duty-free, through great chasms in the 
city-walls. ‘This is so clear, that the officers themselves connive at 
the most notorious smuggling. Thus do they here break sound 
limbs in order to accommodate the sufferer with crutches. They 
have long hoped to see the king in these provinces, and to obtain 
the reform A abuses; and the king himself long since expressed 
such an intention: but there were too many interested to defeat the 
project —and so the king travelled to Germany. 

* Tarentum is not a handsome town. Here and there we observe 
considerable buildings: but the streets are narrow, and excessively 
filthy. A population of 18,000 persons bears so monstrous a propor- 
tion to the space in which they are confined, that 40 people often 
live together on one floor. Still the government uses every art te 
withhold permission for enlarging the city. 

¢ Here are good cotton-works. A beautiful glossy stuff is made from 
a species of moss, growing on the shell of a muscle. The corn and 
oil trade, with the fishery, is more important. The fish and 
muscles of Tatentum have been ever renowned; and they are so 
still, Mamnty’‘ varieties of the oyster and muscle are found: but none 
poisonous. The fishery in the little sea yields the richest booty, be- — 
cause the fish at spawning-time resort thither in large shoals. The 
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water, which is mixed with 13 fresh springs, gives to them a pecu- 
liarly mild flavour. The muscle in most esteem is called cozza nera : 
—it is about half the size of those which we get from the North 


Sea. Its propagation is thus encouraged :—a number of piles or” 


stakes are fixed in the water near to the shore :—the muscles lay their 
eggs against these piles; and soon afterward they are seen covered 
with the young brood. After a time, the young muscles are de- 
tached and thrown into the sea, where they attain their full growth. 
In some places, they cover nearly the erhole shore, always clinging ° 
in heaps together, so that it is only necessary to rake the bottom 
with a bent fork. 

¢ Of the antient Tarentum there are few remains. What we have no- 
ticed is obviously of the Roman times. The people, however, manifest 
abundant tokens of their Grecian origin. Of all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom (of Naples) whom we have seen, the Tarentines are by 
much the handsomest.—We observe innumerable engaging counte- 
nances of both sexes; and there are true Grecian beaks among the 
women of the middle class. Their-make is slender ; the complexion 
less tanned than in the neighbouring places; and blue. eyes, with 
fine brown hair, are by no means unusual here. The people are so 
brisk, in body and mind, so gdod-humoured and so gay, so irritable 
and so capricious, so witty and so superstitious, and so bent on 
amusements, that the blood from which they sprang cannot be mis- 
taken. The dialect abounds in words of Greek origin, as a priest 
of the place convinced us by many striking examples. By a longer 
residence and closer intercourse, I doubt not that numerous traces of 
the origin of this people might be detected in their manners and usages. 

‘ We found the Tarentines in the midst of the greatest preparations 
for celebrating the anniversary of their patron, St. Cataldus. You 
know that: their ancestors were reproached with having more festi- 
vities than there are days inthe year. Judge, therefore, how it must 
have struck us, at the interval of two thousand years, to arrive on the 
eve of a festival. This high day was remarkable to us, on account of 
the various views which it afforded of the character of the people among 
whom we were, not without retrospect to history, and the general na- 
ture of man. ‘To observe a religion, which in the mouth of its founder 
renounced all external forms, and drew the purest morality from the 
simplest and the sublimest notions of the Deity and his relations to 
man—to see such a religion degraded into a mere show, nay into the 
grossest idolatry, is a very humiliating phenomenon :—but it becomes 
very comprehensible, when we reflect how easily every tendency of hu- 
man nature grows into a passion, every intention (ieder ihrer zqwecke) 
into an image, and how easily they in consequence metamorphose 
celestial forms into children of earth. Human invention has been ip 
no way so much exerted as in endeavouring to assimilate the power of 
God to our faculties of sense. 

‘ To return to St. Cataldus, of whom you may have heard, before 
the receipt of this letter, as little as I had before our arrival at Taren- 
tum. According to the legend, the Saint sought refuge here in the 
second century, from the persecution of the apostate king of Ireland, 
his native country. The absurdity of the tale detracts nothing from 
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the respect paid to the miracles performed by the Saint’s full-sized 
silvér statue, which remains locked up in its niche during all the 
year, till the eve of the festival. Then it comes forth, and is placed 
on a scaffold on a canopied throne, surrounded with many hundreds of 
wax lights. Old and young, women and children, crowd imme- 
diately thither. All strive to climb the stage, that they may kiss 
the feet of the statue, rub their hands against the garment, stroke 
the head, or only touch the pedestal. Upwards of 10,000 persons 
flocked into the city to share the festival. I felt pain and pleasure 
at the spectacle: —so affecting is the ardour with which these people 
approach the statue—deeming it a superior being—look up te 
it, and appear “to live and have their being in it. Multitddes, 
having some blessing to beg, call aloud on the name of Cataldus 
till the whole church rings. Some stand on tip-toe to touch 
him—others lift up little children that they may kiss him and 
participate of his favour. I remarked an old woman, who strug- 
vled long to make her way. At length, and in despair, she kneeled 
at the foot of the stage, and looking stedfastly up to the Saint, 
twice articulated his name in a half-whisper, as wishing to draw his 
attention.— The reverend form of a bishop of the middle ages, im 
his full stiffness, contrasted singularly with the throng at his feet. 

¢ On the retreat of the Saint, there burst out at once a mourn- 
ful howl of almost entirely female voices.— Holy Cataldus, thou wilt 
depart ! thou wilt forsake us !—why wilt thou go? Ah, stay!’ -Many 
cried out thus, and all whined as if their only consolation were for 
ever withdrawn. I could not get into the chapel on account of thé 
crowd :—but the whole multitude soon came back—most of the 
women with moist or red eyes, and all with an expression of incon- 
solable sorrow. 

‘ The evening was devoted to popular sports. In a large open 
area, a pole was erected, and to its summit was attached a large 
quantity of provisions of various kinds. These were to be the prize 
of him who could climb and seize them. To render the victory 
difficult, the pole was smeared with soap. The candidates tried to 
lessen their bor by putting on cords. As one began to ascend, 
another hastened after him, and used every means to pull him down; 
on which he himself made an attempt.—It was a droll exhibition, 
and victory was long in declaring itself :—but when the happy can- 
didate reached the goal, loud exultation was heard among the people, 
and repeated as often as the hero shewed his dexterity by fresh 
movements. ‘The festival ended with an ass-race and bag-race ;—as 
if the Tarentines were Condemned at this day emblematically to ex- 
hibit their whole history and present situation. 

‘ Many thousands of spectators had seated themselves on the 
ground, which rose like a theatre. By their distinguished beauty, 
and the lively interest which they took in the fortune of the can- 
didates, they brought to mind the games of their ancestors; with 
which the modern have nothing in common but the appearance of 
the spectators, and their lively sensibility towards what was going 
forwards, whether it were a matter of importance or altogether ine 
significant.’ 
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After so large a specimen, we need scarcely add that thé 
travels before us have little to recommend them to the pro- 
found philosopher, antiquary, or politician. - Touching on in- 
teresting monuments of history, and the appearances of com- 
mon life, they maintain the tone which is most welcome to the 
general reader. In interest, and in authenticity, we perceive 
not that they yield to those publications of a similar cast, which 
have been best received in our own country :—but we fear that 
they contain not a suflicient fund of novelty to compensate the 
labour of translation. 


Bea...s. 





Art. VIII. History of the Yellow Fever, as it appeared in the City 
of New York in 1795. By Alexander Hosack jun. M.D. of 
New York. 8vo. pp. 36. Philadelphia. Dobson. 1797. 


be dreadful ravages committed by the yellow fever, and 

the danger of recurrence in those places in which it has 
already appeared, together with the possibility of its breaking 
out in other situations, will render the public attentive to every 
new inquiry into its nature and cure; especially if that inquiry 
be found to proceed on actual observation. The present treatise 
first came out in the form of an inaugural discourse, but hag 
since been thought worthy of republication. 

The part to which we imagine it owes its importance occurs 
under the title cure; and from this we shall furnish our readers 
with a copious extract, both on account of the curious uature 
of the matter itself, and because of its coincidence with ob- 
servations made in this country respecting the treatment of low 
fever. The author’s first indication is to prevent the farther 
operation of the poison producing the disease. What is given 
under this head scarcely deserves notice, as involving a very 
doubtful supposition. 

The commentary on the second indication we deem interest 
ing : 

‘ Secondly, ‘To procure a solution of the inflammatory stage of the 
fever. It is necessary to moderate the increased action of the systems 
and to remove, as far as possible, every other source of irritation. 
To evacuate immediately the poison from the body, when once in- 
troduced, is as impossible as to eradicate the matter of small-pox, 
measles, or any other disease produced by specific contagion. jn the 
treatment of yellow fever, as in that of the small-pox, it the analogy 
be a just one, the business of the physician apyears to be, to mo- 
derate the action of the poison producing the disease, and, at the 
same time, to remove every circumstance which can. aggravate its 
operation upon the body. With a view to diminish the increased ac- 
tion of the system, evacuations of different kinds were employed. 
Some practitioners had recourse hy blood letting, followed by purging 
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and sweating ; and others trusted entirely to the two latter. With 
respect to blood-letting, my observation has been, that the pro- 
miscuous use of the lancet was very injurious and unsuccessful. In 
the New-York hospital it was frequently employed, but in the ma- 
jority of cases the disease terminated fatally; yet, in some few in- 
stances, where the constitution was uncommonly plethoric, and the 
determination to the head more violent than usual, I have observed 
good effects follow the loss of a moderate quantity of blood. But, 
generally speaking, blood-letting was attended with pernicious con- 
sequences. The same has been confirmed by the observations cf 
séveral of our most respectable practitioners. ‘The more common 
and successful practice was, 

‘ 1. To procure a free evacuation from the bowels. The purga- 
tive medicines which were employed were many and various. By 
some, calomel and jalap were prescribed, and in the beginning of the 
disease, with good effect. Others administered a mixture of rhubarb 
and magnesia with cinnamon or mint-water. This also answered well 
in many cases, where the stomach was irritable, and rejected the 
former medicines. But the medicine which was the most successful, 
and acquired the greatest reputation, was the Glauber’s salts, given 
in warm diluting drinks. The dose was generally from one to two 
ounces, dissolved in a pint of gruel made of Indian meal, and given 
in divided doses until it operated freely ; the patient at the same time 
drinking freely of gruel or chicken water, to promote its operation. 
Salts, exhibited in this form, for the most part sat well on the 
stomach : they were expeditious in their operation, and, in many in- 
stances, possessed the additional advantage of relaxing the skin and 
inducing perspiration, especially where the patient drank largely 
during their operation, But when the stomach was so much irritated 
as immediately to reject every thing taken into it, recourse was then 
had to glysters, composed of vinegar and water, quickened by the 
addition of a small quantity of molasses: these scarcely ever failed 
to produce the intended effect. 

z. Having procured copious and free evacuations from the bowels, 
the next object appeared to be to relax the surface of the body, and 
induce free perspiration. In some instances this salutary discharge 
came on immediately after the bowels had been emptied, and was 
readily continued by taking plentifully of warm drinks ; but, for the 
most part the febrile symptoms continued violent, the skin remained 
hot and dry, the pains still distressing, and it became necessary to 
have recourse to more active means to induce sweating. For this 
purpose many sudorific medicines wete employed. Some practi- 
tioners used emetics, and others small dozes of James’s powders, and 
the different preparations of antimony. Vomiting, in this disease, I 
have generally observed to be of dangerous tendency. It may, perhaps, 
not be amiss, when the disease first discovers itself, and is attended with 
much sickness and vomiting, to empty the stomach freely, by means 
of an infusion of chamomile flowers: but the exhibition of emetics 
I consider to be highly dangerous and improper. I believe I have 
seen some cases in which the death of the patients could be ascribed 
to no other cause than the incessant vomiting brought on by an 
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emetic given in the commencement of the disease. But the most 
certain and successful means were, to wash the whole furface of the 
body with cold vinegar and water, and immediately after cover- 
ing the patient with blankets—to administer such medicines as possess 
the effect of bringing on sweating: of these the spiritus mindereri 
and saline draughts of Riveritus succeeded well, more especially if 
the warm drinks were continued, such as the infusion of snake-root, 
gruel, toast water, tamarind water, lemonade, &c. These were 
much aided by applying to the feet of the patient a warm brick, 
steeped in vinegar and covered in a flannel cloth wet with vinegar or 
spirits: the steam, thus emitted and diffused through the bed, had 
a wonderful effect in softening the skin and exciting sweat, especially 
where the cold washing had been previously employed.—Some prac- 
titioners have preferred the practice of plunging the patient several 
times in a cold bath, and violently dashing the body with cold water. 
But simply washing the patient with cloths dipped in cold vinegar 
and water, was found much preferable to immersion, both because 
it more effectually diminished the heat of the system, and was less. 
fatiguing to the patient. Experiments have proved, that repeatedly. 
wiping and washing with water, in the ordinary way in which the 
operation is performed, diminishes the heat seven or eight degrees 
more than simple immersion, or dashing it over the body with 
pails. 

‘ The practice of cold bathing in fevers of this type is not a new 
oné, but was very commonly employed at Breslaw, in Silesia*; and 
of late years has been very successiully applied in the West-Indiest+, 
as well as in different parts of Europe, where diseases of this type 

revail, 

‘ Professor Grecory, of Edinburgh, and Doctor Curriz, an 
eminent physician at Liverpool, have also prescribed it with great 
advantage in the low typhus fevers of those cities. But its great 
success in the New-York hospital, as employed by Doctor Samuet 
Barp, and in the private practice of my brother, have fully con- 
vinced me of the propriety of its use. It is also proper to remark, 
that where the physiciaif was not called to the patient in the first stage 
of the disease, and putrid symptoms had appeared, and the patient 
had become much debilitated, the cold bath was injurious; and from 
the abuse of cold bathing, by employing it in the last stage of the 
disease, it has fallen into disrepute with some practitioners. But 
as the abuse of a thing is no argument against its use, I repeat my 
observation, that in the first or inflammatory stage of the disease, it 
was one of the most useful remedies that was employed. Whien the 
cold bath had been thus made use of, and immediately after followed 
by the spiritus mindereri or saline mixture, with plentiful dilution, it 
rarely failed to produce sweating in the course of fifteen minutes ; 
and when once induced, it was easily continued by the repetition of 
the sudorific medicines and drinks, until a solution of the fever was 
obtained. In some instances where the patient refused his drink and 
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mediciues, or, from the carelessness of the nurses, they had not been 
supplied as frequently as was proper, and the perspiration had been 
suppressed, it became necessary to repeat the cold bathing, which 
seldom failed to procure a return of the sweating. By the. continu- 
ance of this discharge an abatement of all the symptoms took place: 
it appeared to operate as a specific in the disease; the pulse in a 
short time became moderate ; the heat of the skin dimmished; the 
pain in the head and back, before so distressing, was also relieved ; 
the sickness of stomach and vomiting were removed; and, in the 
course of two or three days from the attack, the patient had little 
else to contend with but mere debility.’ : 


To this we shall subjoin a single paragraph from a letter of 
Dr. D. Hosack (the author’s brother) in the New-York Ma- 
gazine for 1797: F 


‘ Secondly, To restore the perspiration, which is, for the most 
part, obstructed. I make this last a separate article in the cure of 
this disease, in. as much as the matter discharged by perspiration, 
even in health, is of a noxious quality, (as is proved by the late ex- 
periments of Mr. Abernethy, of London, ) and if retained, must add 

‘reatly to the fever and vitiated state of the fluids which take place 
in this disease. As to the medicines I have employed in accom. 
plishing these intentions, and the different remedies adapted to the 
peculiar condition and circumstances of the patient, I can add no- 
thing more to what are detailed in the above-mentioned dissertation : 
they are the means I have experienced to be the most successful. 
But that part of the treatment upon which I am disposed to place 
the most reliance is sweating. Common observation has long since 
established the importance of this remedy in fevers in general: but 
I was more particularly directed to the advantages and necessity of 
attending to this remedy in the treatment of the yellow fever by 
Dr. John Bard, of this city, and the writings of Dr. Warren, in his 
history of the yellow fever of Barbadoes.’ 


At p. 9, we find an extract from a letter of Dr. G. Davidson 
to Dr. D. Hosack, (dated Fort Royal, Martinique, Sept. 23, 
1796,) containing an article of intelligence much too singular 
to be omitted: 


«¢ | have already mentioned the experiments made upon the at- 
mospheric air here, with a view to ascertain the composition of it. 
Those experiments have been frequently repeated, in the presence of 
the late Doctor Cyartes Wesster, of Edinbugh, Doctor Saun- 
person, of London, and Doctor CuisHoime, lately. The result 
has shewn a much greater proportion of oxygene than what I could 
have conceived—no less than ;%% of oxygene gas. It may, perhaps, 
tend to explain some difficulties which we meet with in the pheno- 
mena attending upon yellow fever, viz. why Europeans, or those 
from cold climates, of tense, rigid fibres, and in the prime of life, 
are the subjects of its attack. I suppose, what you will admit, that 
Europeans or Americans, from cold climates, have a more tense and 
firmer texture of fibres than Creoles, or those who have long resided 
4 here— 
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here—cold tending to brace the habit and invigorate the body, and 
whilst it does so, increasing the appetite and digestive powers. Be- 
sides this connection between the stomach and surface, we also ob- 
serve a remarkable sympathy between the stomach and lungs: what- 
ever tends to invigorate the stomach, remarkably increases the ac- 
tion of the lungs, as we may perceive from what follows after a full 
meal and a few glasses of generous wine. Inspiration and respiration 
are increased; a greater quantity of atmospheric air is taken into 
the lungs, and a greater quantity of oxygene fixed in the blood : 
hence the irritability ; a glow of genial heat diffused ; and the circu- 
lation becomes more rapid. But as the atmospheric air in Europe 
contains a less proportion of oxygene, the quantity of it fixed will be 
proportioned to the necessities and calls of the system. It is, how- 
ever, far different in those climates: before the appetite and digestive 
faculties are impaired, whilst the tone and vigour of the system still 
continue, and also the corresponding action of the lungs, a much 

reater proportion of oxygene being contained in the atmospheric air, 
will be fixed, and the irritability of the system increased ; or, in other 


words, the system surcharged with oxygene. Hence the predispo- 


sition to fever.” 

Dr. Rush had ascribed the type of the yellow fever of Phila- 
delphia to an unusual quantity of oxygen in the air: but with- 
out experiments. We confess that, before we can rely on the 
accuracy of the statement from Martinique, we must be 
acquainted with the mode of experimenting, and receive a con- 
firmation of the result from other observers. 

The author affirms the yellow fever to be a contagious dis- 
ease (page 21), but enters into no discussion of this contro- 


verted question. Bea... Ss. 





Art. IX. The Case of the Manufacturers of Soap and Candles, in the 
City of New-York, stated and examined. To which are prefixed, 
the Laws of the State of New-York, concerning infectious Dis- 
eases. With an Addition, in Form of an Appendix ; containing 
several Documents and Papers, relative to these Subjects. Pub- 
lished by the Association of Tallow Chandlers and Soap Makers, 
Svo. pp.61. New-York. 1797. 


T HE subject of this local pamphlet—the origin, diffusion, 

and destruction of contagion—is abundantly interesting 
to the European. The occasion which drew it forth will appear 
from the following passage of the preface: 


« An act passed by the Legislature during the sitting at Albany 
last Winter, concerning the removal of Unhealthy Trades from the 


City of New-York, pe rise to the present Publication. After the 


frequent visitations of this place within a few years, by Pestilential 


Distempers, it certainly became an interesting object to detect the 
cause of the evil, and whence it originated. Although sick persons 
and unhealthy air, are frequently brought from sea into the harbour 


of this seat of Commerce by ships, yet an opinion is gaining an esta- 
Oo 4 blishment 
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blishment among the citizens, that more dangerous sources of infected 
air exist-among 'themselves on shore. The detection of this fact is 
important, and the acknowledgment of it by the people of America is 
very honourable to them. It being thus admitted that the American 
Epidemic Fevers were caused by exhalations from substances on shore, 
and in large Towns, chiefly from those, which the industry of man 
had collected for the purposes of Trade and Manufacture, it neces- 
sarily became an object of enquiry, which of the substances, so ac- 
cumulated, emitted pestilential vapours. Jt will appear to the 
reader, that in one of the Laws, printed in this collection, the Tal- 
Jow-chandlers and Soap-makers are considered as carrying on a busi- 
ness too noxious to be endured, and extremely detrimental to the 
public health. Provision was accordingly made for prohibiting their 
manufactures withih certain limits. ‘They remonstrated against this 
regulation, as likely to-be ruinous to some of their number, oppres- 


sive to all, and at the same time, not calculated to do the good ex- 
pected from it.’ 


The force of the whole pamphlet, according to our appre- 
hension, is concentered in the following extract from the ar- 
gument in behalf of the soap-manffacturers 


‘ There was proof before the Legislature of the laberers at manu; 
factories of Soap and Candles, having a remarkable exemption from 
the Plague of Philadelphia in 1793. The same sort of evidence was 
afforded by three several manufactories of similar articles, within the 
limits of the Plagues of New-York, in 1795 and 1796. It had 
been remarked with surprize, and talked of zs an unaccountable 
thing, in Great Britain and Ireland, that during the rage of Epidemic 
Fevers, the people who followed these branches of business generally: 
escaped, and oftentimes many of their neighbours also. Accordingly 
the police of the best regulated cities of Europe, had not treated 
these manufacturers -as stirrers up of pestilence in their municipal 
regulations. He* thought it might be collected from the relations of 
travellers, that the pestilential distempers in some parts of ‘the 
Turkish dominions, were connected with a scanty supply or total 
want of soap. ‘The detection of the composition and nature of 
pestilential vapors had explained these facts, and furnished a principle 
which cleared up the doubt and mystery of the whole subject.’ 


paves vagrh The principle to which this erpblet alludes is Dr. Mitchill’s 





own hypothesis concerning the nature of contagion. Of this we 
have spoken in our last Appendix, and we still consider it as 
too precarious to serve as the foundation of legislative regu- 
lations. It is much safer to abide by attested facts :—for 
which reason we shall quote two out of the ten affidavits re- 
specting the salubrity of the manufactures in question, as they 
occur in the present publication. : 

¢ Affidavit of Enywarp W ape. 

‘ That I have followed the business of a Tallow Chandler, for up- 


wards of fifteen years in London; and the business of Tallow 


* Dr. Mitchill, Counsel for the Manufacturers. 
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Chandler and Soap Boiler, near twelve years in New-York, and have 
always experienced the same to be very healthful to myself and large 
family ; in the year 1795, when the Yellow Fever raged so much in 
New-York, great numbers died in Catharine Street where I live, and 
carry on my business, but my family and near neighbors escaped the 
contagion ; my two sons, John and Charles, who worked constantly 
at the business, neyer experienced a greater share of health than at 
that time ; I was but poorly for a few days, but by choice took to 
working over the tallow-pan, and soon found myself much better ; 
therefore as a means in the hands of Divine Providence, I and my 
family owe the preservation of our health and lives, from the health- 


fulness of the business, as none of us moved from home the whole 
time of the sickness.’— 


* Affidavit of Joun Lyons. 

‘ That he hath been employed as a clerk to Mr. Andrew Morris, 
Soap Boiler and Tallow Chandler of said City, and in whose house 
he resided from the 22d day of May 1795, to the 6th day of Sep- 
tember 1796, when the deponent’s business to Ireland occasioned him 
to leave his employ: that during said space he enjoyed good health, 
and is assured, that it hath not been impaired, or received any injury 
whatever from the said Andrew Morris’s manufactory, through which 
he hath had a constant recourse.—And this deponent further saith, 
that he ‘hath observed the said Andrew Morris and family, and all 
those employed by him in said manufactory, that they were remark- 
ably healthful during the said space aforesaid, that even at the time 
of the dreadful sickness of 1795, not one of them were a day sick to 
his knowledge ; and that he this deponent understood the said busi- 
ness, besides being not unwholesome, to be in a great measure a 
preservation against similar diseases, which was of some consolation 
to this deponent, during the above mentioned mortality, as it is well 
known that numbers of the people of some of the neighbouring 
streets, fell victims to it: and further this deponent saith not.’ 


Whether the /ey used by these artisans absorbs and neutra- 
lizes the septic (#itrous) and its compounds, we know not. We 
rather believe that these substances are innocent: but we 
think that these and other facts tend to prove that the occupa- 
tions of the soap-maker and tallow-chandler, however offensive, 


are wholesome. Bed... s. 





Art. X. Essai de Comparaison entre la France et les Etats-unis 
de P Amerique septentrionale, &c. i.e. A comparative Essay on 
France and the United States of North America, with regard 
to their Soil, Climate, Productions, Inhabitants, Constitution, and 
progressive Formation. By E. A. W. Zimmermann, Coun- 
sellor of the Court and Professor at Brunswick, of the Academies 
of Petersburg, Gottingen, &c, &c. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 494. 
Leipsig. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, London. | 


HE author of this work, having heard it argued, at a nume- 
-& -rous meeting, that the revolution of France was occasioned 
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by the same causes and had the same tendency with that of 
America, was so strongly affected with a conviction of the 
falsehood and dangerous consequences of such an opinion, that 
he engaged to oppose it in print. The extent of research 
necessary for the accomplishment of his engagement required 
the labor of several years; and the book before us constitutes 
the first volume of his undertaking. Whether the public may 
discern any motive or any circumstance in the relations of the 
two countries, so striking as to call for a work of this express 
kind, is perhaps doubtful: but whatever may have been the 
chief motive of the author, it cannot but prove advantageous to 
the history of man, and to the discussions of political ceconomy, 
that a writer of ability and industrious research should have 
undertaken to collect and discuss the most important materials 
in the history of two nations, whose political changes form so 
large a part of the history of the present age. 

M. ZiMMERMANN endeavours to shew the dissimilitude of 
the two revolutions in their causes and consequences, and de- 
rives his proofs from two sources; the description of the 
countries, and that of their inhabitants. In a former work, 
which has been twice printed in German, and of which a first 
volume appeared at Cassel in 1784, in French, intitled 
“6 Zoologie Geographique,” the author had rendered himself fa- 
miliar with inquiries into the nature of countries; and he 
has availed himself of the best authorities, to establish his facts 
in the present publication according to the same method. With 
regard to that part of his work which relates to man considered 
as the inhabitant of a peculiar district, his reasoning is esta- 
blished on the position that this animal, like every other, is 
subject to the influence of climate and different physical causes, 
as well as those moral energies of which the influence has never 
been doubted; and that the human character, with all its va- 
rious effects, is derived from these sources. 

A simple history of the two nations would not have accom- 

lished the aim of the writer: but it was indispensably neces- 
sary that he should apply to the best historical documents, in 
order to develope the distinctive signs of national character; at 
the same time that the geographical structure, and the actual 
political situation of the two countries, were objects of atten- 
tion in the deduction of his results. Concerning those general 
results, it will be impossible for us to speak until the whole 
work shall have been published. The author, however, enu- 
merates the following, in his preface, as peculiarly entitled to 
the attention of his readers: 

‘ x, From the most remote times to the present age, the charac- 
ter of the French nation has been constantly the same, as wellwith or 
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gard to its good as its bad qualities. The several degrees of culti- 

vation, to which it has arrived, have not altered its primitive im- 

pression, . ak 
¢ 2. This nation has displayed at least as much courage during its 


obedience to its kings, as during its new ephemeral form of govern- 
ment. 


‘ 3. Under its kings, conquest was never rendered disgraceful by a 
regular and profound combination of robbery, even in the country of 
their real enemies ; and still less did their armies march attended b 
legions of the greedy agents of exaction, and sectors * who are solely 
occupied in robbing those states, with which they were in profound 
peace, of such objects as procured the greatest advantages to the 
latter classes of people, while they had the impudence to speak of 
nothing in public but their liberty and their happiness. 

‘4, Among all the kings of France, there is one only, namely 
Lewis XI., whose reign affords events in some respects similar to 
those which characterise the present soi-disant republic.’ 


The volume before us is translated from the German origi- 
nal, under the eye and with the advantage of the careful revisal 
of the author ; who has added a number of valu:ble expla- 
nations, which he intends to annex to the second volume of 
his German edition, for the benefit of his readers in that lan- 
guage. 

The first part of this volume is divided inte four chapters ; 
with a short introduction, stating his plan and the general rea- 
sons for adopting it, of which we have already given a concise 
account. Inthe first chapter, the outline and dimensions of 
both countries are rapidly sketched. In the second, we find a 
statement of the political situation of the two nations with re- 
gard to the states which surround them. ‘The third chapter, 
which, though abounding with details of facts considerabl 
minute, is interesting not less for the value of those facts than 
for the comprehensive manner in which the author regards their 
mass and deduces his conclusions, is employed in describing 
the natural conformation of the two countries, and the conse- 
quences which result from that structure. America is pre- 
sented to us as forming two rich plains separated by a broad 
chain of mountains; one of these plains extending with con- 
siderable regularity towards the Mississippi, over a surface of 
more than 18,000 square German miles, and watered by a 
number of large streams; the other plain inclining, by a much 
more rapid descent, to the Atlantic ocean, intersected by sub- 
ordinate mountainous branches, and likewise watered b 
abundant streams; which fall into the sea where the coast is 





* The author refers to the 8oth and 81st sections, chap. 29, of 
Cicero’s Oration pro Roscio, to shew what kind of men these were. 
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singularly accessible, and safe for the purposes of navigation, 
from its variety of creeks, harbours, and indentations. France, 
on the other hand, is considered with respect ‘to its soil, its 
figure, its boundaries terminating on three sides at the sea- 
coast, and every where else, excepting to the north, in moun. 
tainous districts; and watered. by four great rivers, which 
form the principal harbours ; discussing al-o the advantages 
and disadvantages of the figure of its coast; with the general 
distribution as well as the relative quantity of national advan- 
tage, which these several local objects afford. 

The fourth and last chapter of this first part relates to the 
climate and natural productions. M. ZimMERMANN remarks 
that the instruments of natural philosophy are insufficient to 
appreciate the climate of a country; that the sum of the phy- 
sical forces exerted in any country must be measured by its 
effects ; and that the variations of these effects are to be sought 
in the natural productions of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. These organized bodies afford the visible and living 
admeasurement of the nature of the climate. It is from the 
objects of value, as food, clothing, and other domestic sup- 
plies, that the most important results concerning the whole 
temperature of a country are to be deduced. Under the guid- 
ance of these principles, the author enters into the natural and 
economical history of America; and he states its produce from 
commercial documents numerically detailed. ‘The same pro- 
cess is adopted with regard to France , which, as may be easily 
imagined, cannot be compared with America as a productive 


country ; whether relative to its own wants, or to the supplies: 


which it may be able to afford to its neighbours. The po- 
verty of France with regard to some leading objects, such as 
wool, black cattle, and horses, and other less striking articles of 
agricultural produce, is specifically deduced from the facts. The 
comparative riches of America, in these circumstances, together 
with the advantages of peltry and fishery, afford a detail into 
which its length forbids us to follow the author. It may be 
remarked that he operates scientifically and impartially ; and 
consequently that he by no means overlooks the wines, the 
olives, and the southern produce of France, after he has enu- 
merated the superior and redundant articles of America. It 
must also be observed that these accounts, which, in their own 
nature, would have the dry effect of arithmetical columns in 
a mercantile ledger, are rendered interesting by the arguments, 
inferences, remarks, and prospective views, which his intimacy 
with the subject has suggested, but which brevity forbids us 
to report. 

‘The 
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The researches of M. Zr1MMERMANN, in his first part, were 
confined to the countries themselves. His second part, if 
Man could be considered abstractedly from the place of his 
residence and the source from which his necessities are sup- 
plied, might with justice be considered as by far the most im- 
portant. If man be modified by the imperious necessity of the 
causes which operate around him; if physical agents conti-~ 
nualiy generate motive, and command his actions ;—this intel- 
ligent Being, in return, exerts a strong re-action. He modi- 
fies and commands a large portion of events. He is in a great 
measure the soul of the machine. Welfare, misery, plenty, 
scarcity, and all the several attributes on which the enjoyments 
of the human race depend, seem to be governed at least as 
much by the intelligence and power of the inhabitants of a 
state, as by the implements or materials which nature has sub- 
jected to their activity. 

in the first Chapter of his second Part, the author inquires 
how far the welfare of a state depends on the number of its 
inhabitants; what relations this number may possess with 
regard to the extent of territory; and how far the mere nu- 
merical account is capable of modification, by the supposition 
that the individuals may possess more or less of industry, skill, 
and good management. Much perspicuity and acuteness are 
here displayed, and a considerable portion of originality pre- 
sents itself; though perhaps with less of strict order, than an 
object of such precision might demand. He ascertains the 
population of France, from various authorities, previously te 
the late Revolution; and hkewise from the enumerations which 
took place about the time of the new division into departments, 
districts, and cantons. ‘The refined policy of the legislators of 
France in this project, together with its probable consequences, 
is discussed with much discernment: but the true number of 
inhabitants scarcely seems to be ascertained to greater accuracy 
than within half a million of the reality. The medium ap- 
pears to have been abou: twenty-six millions and a half, at the 
commencement of the Revolution. 

in the discussion respecting the population of America, a 
short statement is given of the original establishment of the 
colonies, ‘The notion of Dr. Franklin, that the population of 
America is doubled every 20 years, is shewn to be grounded 
on data subject to great variation. According to the calcula 
tions of Douglass, in his ‘¢ Historical and Political Summary 
of the first Planting and progressive Improvements of the Bri- 
tish Colonies in America,” the population of those colonies in 
1752, exclusively of the military aud slaves, was 1,051,000. 

Thirty- 
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Thirty-one years afterward, namely in 1783, it had increased, 
according to the enumeration made by order of Congress, to 
2,389,300; and five years later, namely in 1788, the total, 
according to Mr. ‘Tench Coxe’s ‘* Examination of Lord Shef- 
field’s Observations,” was 2,573,000. At the commencement 
of 1790, it was 3,893,862; and in 1792, Mr. Morse, in his 
«© American Geography,” states it at 4,150,000. In the rapid 
increase of later years, it is well known that emigrations from 
Europe, particularly from France, constituted a very large 
part: but it nevertheless appears from computations, as well as 
from the evident operation of the peculiar causes which render 
children desirable in America, that their increase in the ordi- 
nary course of propagation is much more rapid than in Europe. 
As the author had, given a full table of the population of 
France in its several departments and subdivisions, he likewise 
exhibits that of North America, chiefly from Morse, with cor- 
rections from the American geography of Ebeling. 

From the whole of the observations, however, it does not 
appear that a term of 25 years is extravagant for doubling the 
inhabitants of North America; and on this basis the author 
reckons that about 1243 years would be sufficient to people 
America to the same extent as France :—but, on this occasion, 
we must take the liberty of remarking that the ratio of increase 
of population in any state, supposing all other circumstances 
to continue the same, will not remain invariable, but must 
itself diminish as the number of inhabitants and the consequent 
difficulty of subsistence increase. 

The formation and character of the two nations constitute 
the subject of the second Chapter of Part II. In order to ex- 
plain the physical influence of climate on the human character, 
the author directs our attention to the two extremes of local 
situation ; where, in the north, we find the Greenlanders and 
the Samoyeds, and to the south of the tropic of Capricorn we 
behold an opposite race of men in the negroes. He observes 
that heat and cold, though striking characteristics of climate, 
are not the only circumstances capable of influencing the seve- 
fal races of organized beings: but that an attention to this 
point will fix our views on a zone in the northern hemisphere, 
in which every great action of the human race, whether indi- 
vidual or collective, has been performed; and to which the 
Most powerful exertions of intellect and active industry have 
been confined. He deduces the indolent apathy of the equa- 
torial race, and the gross stupidity of those who people the 
arctic regions, from a somewhat similar want of variation in 


the physical motives which operate on each. This theory is 
displayed 
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displayed with force and ingenuity, and must give rise to pro- 
found meditations in the mind of the learned reader, whether 
he be disposed to admit or to deny its force. 

In addition to the physical causes of national character, the 
‘author adverts to those which may be called moral; such as the 
mixture of various nations, their union or separation, their 
antiquity, government, manners, customs, and religion; their 
position with regard to other nations, and the important poli- 
tical events which may have formed and established their sys- 
tems of government and defence ;—these and numerous other 
causes tend to combine with such as are of a purely physical 
nature, and greatly assist in forming the national character. 

It may perhaps be thought that the writer speaks too forcibly 
of the permanent effect of moral character, when he asserts 
that the mode of its origin will affect a nation during the whole 
term of its existence. ‘Ihe position may, however, be applied 
to the two nations of which he treats, at least as far as relates 
to the early part of their existence. When a people (says he) 
have become united in the midst of war and robbery, that na- 
tion will always retain a stronger disposition for trouble and 
disorder, than will appear in another nation of which the first 
founders may have left their country in search of an asylum 
against the oppression of the great, and of religious persecution 5 
and even if the latter nation should become powerful, and be 
compelled by circumstances, occasionally or for a course of 
years, to repel the attacks of an enemy, its -inclination will 
nevertheless constantly lead to the enjoyments and occupations 
of peace.’ 

M. ZIMMERMANN’s general remarks on the character of 
nations are followed by a discussion of those of France and 
America. The antient history of the Gauls is related with 
elegance and perspicuity, but particularly with a view to the 
progressive developemeat of character. ‘This part of the 
work, abounding with narrative and anecdote, occasionally in- 
terspersed with argument, will probabiy be found more enter- 
taining to a numerous class of readers than the former part. 
The remainder of the first volume brings the French history 
down tothe beginning of the sixteenth century. The author 
intends to treat the history of France in the same manner, in 
his second volume, to the commencement of the Revolution. 
A particular section will be applied to the religious history 
of that country; and this will be immediately followed by 
another, in which the character and progress of civilization of 
the inhabitants of the United American States, from their 
origin to the declaration of their independence, will be treated 
in a similar mode. The concluding section of the work will 
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consist of general results, and will be, as the author expects, 
the most important and interesting of the whole. 

After so ample a detail of the contents of this performance, 
_ It appears scarcely necessary to speak in general terms respecte 
ing either its merit or utility. Geographers, politicians, eco~ 
nomists, and commercial men, are sufficiently awake to every 
thing which concerns the states of France and America. M. 
ZIMMERMANN has engaged ina plan which will concentrate a 
large mass of scattered information respecting them 3 and, in 
this first volume, he has shewn industry in collecting materials, 
and fidelity in exhibiting all the sources of his information. His 
inquiries and deductions are honorable to the powers of his 
mind ; and his style is generally perspicuous, but often animated, 





and in a few instances too nearly approaching to the poetical. Nich 





Art. XI. Fesus, Puer. Poema Tuomz Cevez. Curante 1.G.M. 
Editio novissima. 8vo. pp. 138. Berolini. 1797. Londini, 
De Boffe. 


N the preface, the author has intitled this performance a 

Comic-heroic Poem ; and he informs his readers that the two- 
fold nature of this composition admits of two styles, the sub- 
lime and the humoreus. A poem of considerable length so con- 
structed, and on such a subject, excited our curiosity: the 
ardour of which was soon checked on the perusal, by palpable 
imitations, cold conccits, trite sentiments and diction, degrading 
similies, and feeble efforts to captivate the imagination. ‘The 
plan, carried through nine books, consisting of nearly 500 
lines each, is contracted and barren. We are unwilling, how- 
ever, to proceed in the way of accusation without producing our 
evidence. We.will, therefore, endeavour to give our readers 
an epitome of the story, as far as patience would permit us to 
pursue it. 

The inhabitants of Nazareth had long in vain deplored the 
absence of the virgin mother and her son, after their flight into 
Egypt: till a camel-driver, named Jonas, arrived from that 
country, who brings glad tidings of Mary and Jesus, together 
with presents from the former to her friends Debora and Su- 
sanna. Jonas relates many strange circumstances concerning 
Jesus and his mother. ‘lhe virgin, meantime, pitying the 
sorrows of the people of Nazareth, proposes to her infant son 
to exert his divine power, and to transfer her and his image 
from Egypt to his country ; and to appear before his friends 
while they were celebrating an annual feast. ‘The Virgin con- 
sequently appears, and terrifies some boys who were employed 


in robbing a nightingale’s nest, from whieh she deters them; 
gives 
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gives them each an apple, which she enjoins them to carry to 
their mothers, untouched, and to tell them that it came from 
the hands of the Virgin Mary; and, moreover, to inform Jus 
dith that she was betrothed to Jesus. In the second book, the 
Virgin, her son, and Joseph, leave Egypt, and return to their 
native country, attended and guided by angels, 
‘© Inde iter ingresst accelerant. -Strepit athere aperto 
Leta Phalanx, pennisque supervolat, arvague inumbrat. 
Pars florum manibus plenis effundere nimbos 
Virginis alba super velumina; pars pedes ire: 
Mlle equitat croceas nubes, hic cruribus exit 
E mediis nebulis, hic summis prominet alis: 
Mille alii variis nectuntur in aére nodis.’ 
Lib. ii. lin. 82—88. 
The time of the Virgin’s return is autumn; and the la- 
bourers are represented as exhibiting various signs of joy and 
surprise at her approach : ; 
© Tum protinus altis 
Decurrere jugis, cistis in colle relictis 
Viscatis manibus raptim ad femoralia tersis. 
In corbem praceps Zabulon, in muletra Barucchus 
Prolapsi, Sc. Lib. ii. lin. 123. 
The Virgin is thus addressed by her female friends: 
© O tandem post secla redux! O denique sospes, 
Reddita lux orbe patria, expectata tot annis! 
Ut formosa redis nil calo decolor illo?’ Lib. ii. lin. 194. 
At the time of rest, an old shepherd, called Didymus, a 
pious man and a great astrologer, proposes to his neighbours 
to serenade the Virgin and her son; admonishing his brethren 
to cease to sing when soft dreams, in the shape of little birds, 
l shall be seen descending on the couch of the mother and son. 
The harmony employed on this occasion is termed a capriccio 
by the poet, according to his etymological account of it in the 
following verses: 
© Cum levis in nimbo delapsa volucribus alis 
Letitia in terras stellato ex ethere venit; 
Cui comes ille ciens animos,  pectora versans 
Spiritus, a capreis montanis nomen adepius,’ &c. 


Lib. ii, lin. 253. 

In the nd book, the Demon is determined to arm his infer- 
nal troops to destroy Jesus. The following hint of caution to 
his brethren may amuse the reader: 


“© Hance tu cornigeram frontem melius nisi celes. 
Dignoscere statim: atque aliquis fortasse choraules 
Capripedi ut socio, cithara tbi rursus ad aures 
Carmen idem recinet. Tibi vero hac bubula éalceo 


Arr. Rev. Vo. xxv. Pp Uncula 
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Ungula se nimium predit. Tu pellibus uncos 
Hios digitos: tuque auriculas has obtege; tuque hanc, 
Que male serpit humi sinuosa, recollige caudam,’ &c. 
Lin. 60-—66. 
In the rvth book, the mother and son join St. John the 
Baptist in the valley of Anon. A mountain damsel, by peti- 
tioning the Virgin, obtains a kiss from Jesus. On her return, 
she surveys her figure in a stream, and is astonished at the 


_ change of herself into a most beautiful nymph: 





© Ubi pura quievit 
Lympha vitro similis, super astans vertice prono 
Se liquido in speculo vidit: deceptaque visu 
Restitit extemplo. »Vix primum credidit unde: 
Lumina bis vertit retro, si forte puella 
A tergo peregrina foret, que insisteret amnis 
Bis mersit fustiva manum, s1 forte sub undis 
Altera virgo foret, stagno que pulchra lateret.’ 
Lib. iv. lin. 199206. 

The classical reader will be surprised with the following in- 
stance of anti-climax, with which the vth book commences: 

* Rem prope calestem si cui spectare voluptas, 
Hue celer approperct, Reginamque atheris illa 
Florifera in valle aspiciat, que colligit herbas.’ 

In the vith book, the infants Jesus and John, with the 
Virgin Mary, are conveyed by a cherub (in the same chariot in 
which the prophet Elias was carried) tothe palace of Paradise ; 
which is described in the following lines: 

© Una omnes subiére aulam, que maxima tecto 
Sese apervit medio. Centum crystallina lychnis 
Pensilis effulget lampas, centumque minores 
Are dependent : aurataque brachia longo 
Ordine sustentant ardentes undique ceras.’ ‘ Lib. vi. lin. 289. 

We here stop; as we trust that our readers will acquit us of 
a wilful, malicious, and unfounded persecution of this author; 
though we could easily bring more evidences against him by 
continuing our quotations, Simyth. 


ad 





Art. XII. Tableau Speculatif de? Europe, &c. i.e. The Speculative 
Picture of Europe. By M. Dumovurirz. February, 1798. 
8vo. pp- 160. [The Title-page does not say where the Work 

_ was printed.] Sold in London by De Boffe. 


M DuMouRIEz is equally well known as a writer and a Ge- 
* neral; and the performance before us, which comes 
recommended by the celebrity of its author, is equally entitled 
to regard by the importance of its subject, and the vigour and 
vivacity with which that subject is treated. In a preliminary 
; discourse, 
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discourse, which is not very closely connected with the ¢ Pic- 
ture’ that follows, the author bestows due praises on the incom- 
parable military talents of Buonaparte. In his warm panegyric 
on that commander, there appears not the smallest tinge of 
jealousy or envy: but the highest merit of this great conqueror, 
he thinks, consists in his concluding, at a most critical mo- 
ment, the treaty of Leoben; since, had not this treaty taken 
place, Buonaparte would most, probably have seen his whole 
army shut up and starved among the mountains of Styria. 

The Speculative Picture of Europe is exhibited under the fol- 
lowing fifteen divisions: Austria, Prussia, the Empire, Switzer 
land, Italy, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, England, Spain, 
Portugal, America, Holland, and France. In discussing the 
respective interests of all these states, the author’s main object 
is to shew that, unless France embraces a system of moderation 
extremely unlike to any thing which she has yet exhibited, or 
is vigorously resisted by an armed coalition, better principled 
and better conducted than that by which she formerly was op- 
posed, the independence of Europe is destroyed, and the glory 
of its laws, religion, policy, and arts, for ever obliterated and 
lost. The partial and perfidious treaty now concluding .at 
Rastadt, he is at great pains to shew, cannot afford any secu- 
rity either to the enemies or to the allies of France against the 
fatal effects of her disorganizing spirit, her wild chimeras of 
liberty and equality, her unprincipled ambition, and her pro- 
fligate rapacity. Nothing short of a general peace, equitable 
and moderate, in which France should civest herself of. those 
pretensions as well as those conquests which render her a just 
object of terror,—or, on the,other hand, a well-conducted 
war, can possibly cure the evils which the French Revolution 
has produced; rescue one part of Europe from the cruel 
bondage which it already suffers, or intercept the heavy yoke 
which is ready to fall on the remainder. - 

“The French Directory does not conceal its purpose of taking the 
Rhine for a boundary. It even dictates to Germany the conditions 
of this cession. It will send in due time a plan of partition, which, 
by destroying the ecclesiastical states and the imperial cities, will af- 
ford indemnification to the princes formerly in possession of the left 
bank of thé Rhine ; and which will totally change the whole face of 
the empire. This is not the place for examining how much German 
is dishonoured by this rigour. Germany is an assemblage of states, 


the interests of which have not any common bond. It contains - 
Austrians, Prussians, Saxons, &c. but no Germans: there is no- 


German nation, nor any national honour. Italy, Switzerland, and 
Holland, were in a condition equally disunited, and therefore equally 
incapable of resistance. In Europe there are but two nations, the 
French and English: these alone are in a condition that renders them 
fit to be actuated by the principles of a rational patriotism.’ 
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The advice which the author gives to Prussia, to Portugal, 
and in general to those countries which are not yet entirely 
drawn within the French vortex, is worthy of their most se. 
ious consideration. It seems to us as if Dumouritz came 
forwards to offer himself to any of those countries which 
might still wish to assert its dignity by arms, as “* a General to 
Jet ;” and we doubt not that he is well qualified, by his resent. 


ments as well as by his abilities, to act the part of Themisto- 
cles or Cortolinus. 


‘ The greatest enemy of Prussia, an enemy that will never be in 
repose, and whose progress will be greater in peace than in war, is 
Democracy: neither treasures hor arms will be able to resist it; demos 
eracy exhausts the one, and seduces the other: it lays siege to the 
throne itself, sapping its foundations ; and the king must be buried 
under the mighty ruin, unless he repairs to his tent, and changes the 
character of a first magistrate for that of a warrior and hero. Ruse 
sia, and the other powers of the North, all Germany, and the House 
of Austria-itself, will rally round his standard. He will save Eng, 
Jand, Germany, laws, morality, and the royal dignity, from destruc- 
tion. If he pursues a different course, he will be the artificer of 


his own misery, and one of the first victims of the Democratic Re- 
volution.’ : 


M Dumourzez very clearly explains the artful policy of 
France in her transactions with Italy : 


‘ Already the Cisalpine Republic has set on foot an army, ac- 
knowleges a debt of 63 millions, and shews all that busy activity . 
which. is peculiar to a free people: already war is become necessary 
to its existence ; it is fired with the thirst of plunder, and the lust of 
aggrandisement. The little state of Genoa ought naturally to con- 
stitute a part of the Italian democracy: but France availed herself of 
the mutual dislike between the Genoese and Lombards, to keep them 
distinct nations. France restrained the revolution in Piedmont, in 
spite of all the Iabours of the Cisalpines to promote it. She holds 
her egis before the king of Sardinia, wisely preferring the neighbour- 
hood of a weak prince to that of a republic, the magistrates of which 
already talk of emulating the glory of Rome. ‘The protection of 
Parma, and the cession of Venice, breathe the same spirit of pro- 
found policy. ‘The Cisalpine army is employed by the Directory 
against Rome: but France will recompense that army, as she does 
her own, merely by plunder, without allowing the Cisalpines to ex- 
tend their dominion on that side. In all these instances, alike, she 
declares to them—® I wish you to be free; nay, I command it: but 
I rigorously prohibit you from arrogating the right of incorporation; 
a right exclusively reserved for the Mother Republic.” 


The author’s speculations concerning Portugal and Ame- 
rica have more refinement than solidity. He seems to over- 
rate the strength of the former country, when he supposes 
that it could make an obstinate resistance to the arms of its 
enemies ,; and he seems also to over-rate its gallantry and enter- 
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prise, when he advises the Portuguese to become the aggressors, 
to make themselves masters of the French co!ony of Cayenne, 
and to bring back the Frenchmcn banished thither, whose re- 
appearance in Europe would astonish and confound the Di- 
rectory. 

The General is less at home in Great Britain than in any other 
country of which he speaks; and in his remarks concerning the 
invasion of this island, he exposes a very considerable igno- 
rance in naval affairs, mixed with the most intolerable self- 
sufficiency. . ‘The invincible navy of England, he acknowleges, 
would render the attempt of invading it openly, under the 

rotection of a French fleet, altogether absurd: but, we are 
told, it may be invaded without the assistance of large ships, 
by chasse-marées and gun-boats, the former employed to carry 
troops, dismounted artillery, horses, and forage; the latter 
destined to protect the debarkation against the batteries on the 
coast. Between Brest and East Friesland, there are not fewer 
then 3000 of those ¢hasse-marées, each capable of transporting 
into England 1co men. ‘lwo hundred of such vessels may be 
collected in three days on a given point of the French coast; 
and, being accompanied by forty gun-boats of a new con- 
struction with doul le keels, may land in Great Britain 10,000 
infantry and soc horse Chis little army is to fortify itself so 
stronely, that the wawarlike soldiers and ignorant English Gene- 
vals shal! not be able to take it in the space of two months ; 
during which time, the French, as they could not bring any 
considerable quantity of provisions along with them, are to be 
victualled from their own coast, and by the same gun-boats 
and chasse-marées which brought their army into England. 

The author here speaks as if it were as easy for his victuallers, 
to reach a given point, as it had been for his transports to land, 
on an indefinite part of an immense coast. ‘To prove, in op» 
position to manifest and recent experience, that an English 
fleet cannot block up a French harbour by keeping a fixed sta- 
tion, he maintains that there is a constant current in the chane 
nel of three marine leagues in an hour. This is not true: but, 
if it were, the General forgets that a fleet, carried from its 
station by the flood, would be again brought back to it by the 
ebb. He surely has never seen the difficulties ‘attending the 
transport and debarkation of cavalry and cannon. In a word, 
his plan of invasion, which he thinks the only one practicable, 
cannot reasonably be supposed to take place, unless all the 
sailors of England were drunken on shipboard, and all her sol- 


diers asleep on the shore. : Gril...s 
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Art. XIII. Cours de Callicizines, &c. i.e. A Series of Gallicisms.. ' 
or Idioms of the Frénch Language. By P. L. pe Beaucuair, 


* Third arndlast Part. 12mo. pp. 321. Francfort, 1796. . 
- don, De Boffe. Sen 


T= ‘ingenious author of this work, the 1st and 2d parts of ’ 
" which we reviewed in vols. xv. and xvii. of our New Se- 
ries, begins the advertisement to his 3d part, dated Francfort, 


_ once a free imperial city, in the following manner: | 


‘ When I published the second part of my Gallicisms, I flattered 
myself that a good peace would be the consequence of the events 
which had happened, and of the dispositions which manifested them. 
selves in most of the chiefs of the German states: but I did not 
foresee, nor was it possible that I should foresee, that, by these 
states dividing themselves into two parties, we should be dragged by 
the strongest, and separated from the wisest of the two. 

‘ Atlength, we have fallen from the precipice, and have become 
victims of our own imbecility; we, who neither could nor would 
wish for war, who have no enemies, ,and who constantly strove to 
assist the unhappy, from whatever quarter they came. 

‘ We have been suspected, accused, and thought culpable, with- 
out the least foundation ; and the ill-conduct of some bad citizens has 
rendered the humanity and benevolence of the chief part of the inha- 
bitants suspected. We suffer the punishment of the bad; and those 
who are really culpable, secure from danger, pass their-time in ease 
and pleasure, without the least concern for our sufferings.’ 


He adds that his enterprize has suffered from the convulsions 
of the times, § which have robbed us of all freedom of speech 
and sentiment.’ 

The first part of this volume consists of a supplement to the 
Gallicisms, or proverbs and idioms, contained in the former 
volumes; in the arrangement of which, the author again 
travels through the alphabet. As these articles are only the 
gleanings of the fields over which he ranged before, it could 
scarcely be expected that what had been left would equal 
his first acquisitions, in either value or quantity:—but the 
most, curious part of this volume is a Neo/ogical Dictionary, or 
vocabulary of new words, or terms, recently invented, and brought 
into use since the French Revolution; with many expressions and 
modes of speech at present in fashion. As a specimen of this un- 
dertaking, which was much wanted, we shall present our 
readers with a translation of some of the articles under the 
first letter of the alphabet: 


¢ AsRITER, (to shelter,) formerly a term in gardening, now used 
to express the action of placing any person or thing in safety. 

¢ ABporDER, (to accost,) 1s certainly not a new term; but to ac- 
cost or board a question, or subject, is an expression of a very recent 
date, and now in every mouth. 


¢ ApsTRACc- 
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¢ ABSTRACTIVEMENT, (abstractedly,) was formerly used only in 
philosophy, but at present it is used for whatever is done in an ab- 
stract manner. 

‘ AcciaMeER; (to hail;) this word was formerly only used by 
seamen: but now it is used on shore, in the same sense as a cry of 
joy or applause. It is used adjectively, as shouting citizens—huzzas 
of the multitude. 

‘ AFFAMEUR; (a starver;) he who tries to breed a famine in a 
country. 

‘ ArFicer, AFFILIATION; (threading, or sewing together; ) 
these two words, used at first for adopting, or adoption, have now a 
more extensive meaning ; they are now made to express the uniting 
together men of the same party in politics. 

‘ AGGLOMERER, to multiply or increase in number. 

‘« Acricote, (agricultural,) which concerns the art most useful 
to humanity, and, unluckily, the most neglected on the continent of 
Europe. 

*‘ AMALGAmeER, (a term long used in electricity, in coating the 
Leyden-vial,) in its modern sense, implies to unite closely. 

‘ AmBranT, from the verb ambrer, ‘to give a sweet scent. 

¢ Anne’k, implies a year, of 12 months, in France, as usual: but 
the beginning of the year, and the names of the several months, are 
changed. The first is called Vendemiaire (vintage time,) and begins 
on the 22d of September ; the second, Brumaire (foggy;) the third, 
Frimaire (frosty +) the fourth, Nivose \ ae ;) the fifth, Ventose 
(windy ;) the sixth, P/uviose (rainy ;) the seventh, Germinal (bud- 
ding nou the eighth, Floréal (flowery;) the ninth, Prairial 
(when the fields are in perfection ;) the tenth, Messidor (when grapes 
appear on the vine;) the eleventh, Fervidor (the hot month;) the 
twelfth, Fructidor (the fruit month: )—all taken from the different 
qualities of the several portions of the year. , 

‘ A week now includes ten days, thence called Décadi. Their 
names are: Primidi, Duodi, Trédi, Quartodi, Quintidt, Sextidi, Septid:, 
Octodi, Nonodi, and Décadi. 

‘ The present era of the French began in 1792.3 andas the twelve 
months combined amount only to 360 days, each month containing 
no more than three decades, or 30 days, it has been found expedient 
to add five days of festival, called sans-culotides (without breeches ; ) 
and in bissextile years a sixth play-day, called likewise /a sans-culotide, 
or mob-feast. 

‘ ANNONCIATIF, announcing an event. 7: 

‘ Apret-nominatL, (calling over, mustering,) a new expression 
for ascertaining the presence oF the several members of a society. _ 

‘ AppiroyER, s’APPITOYER, to excite pity, to be touched with 
compassion. 

‘ Arg, (probably from arrét, order,) the general measure of 
fluids, solids, and weights, as decreed by the Convention in 1793, 

* ARRIERE’, arrears in paying the contributions. 

© ARRIERE-PENSE £, reservation. i 

‘ Artiste, formerly applied only to the professors of libera! 
arts; but at present every dramatic writer, actor, actress, danccr, 
painter, and musician belonging to the theatre, is an artist. . 

Pp4 ‘ AvuTori7v?e « 
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¢ Aurorire’s-consTiTuvE Es, legal authority. 

‘ Avour’, this denomination has been substituted for evocat, a 
lawyer.’ 

In the other letters, we find many of our parliamentary and 
Jaw terms: as, at the beginning of the Revolution, the most 
moderate and best meaning reformers of the state would have 
been glad to adopt our constitution; though now it is held up 
to detestation, as the most tyrannical government that was 
ever framed. . ; 

Among innumerable Anglicisms, we find: Barr. Coaliser. 
Comité. Comercial. Conciliatoire. Constitutionel. Continental. 
Convention. Corporation. Demissionnaire. Déprécier. Deprédation, 
Descriptif. Déviation. Discrediter. Disséminer. Economiste. 
Llecteur. Evasif. ‘Fluctuation. Humoriste. LIlliteré. Immoral, 
Impolitique. Inconsistance. Inconstitutionel. Inconvenant. Injustie 


frable. Insignifiant. Inspecter. Interrupteur. Fuge de paix (justice 


of the peace). Furé. Loi-martiale. Maire. Motion (asused 
in our parliament). L’ordre du jour. Pamphlaire. Permanence. 
Petition.  Rédimer. Régénération. Responsabilité. Scruter, 
Spéculer. Terrifier. Verdict. Vote. 

At the end of the volume is a collection of new phrases 
used in the National Assembly, among which many are pure 
English; as Liste-civile, Honorable membre, Dette- nationale, 
Papier-monnoie, Question, &c. 

The Constitution, as the French call it, may be improved 
by the adoption of these exotic terms: but some of them na- 
turalize so badly as to deform their language. 

We here also find a geographical description of the present 
extent of France, as divided into 33 departments ; and this_lit- 
tle comprehensive volume is terminated by a series of anecdotes, 
a kind of Foe-Miller-iad, in which some of the tales are dull, 
and others have been more than “ twice told.” | 





Art. XIV. Famitiengeschichten, &c. i. e. Histories of Families, 
Vol. IfI. containing the History of St. Fulien. By Aucustus 
La Fontaine. 8vo. Berliv. 1798. 

HE first and second volumes of this publication were noticed 

in our last Appendix, and it is but justice to say that the 
continuation is equally entitled to the reader’s attention, Since 
novels and tales engross much of the leisure of our male and 
female youth, and are supposed to have a considerable influ- 
ence on their morals, it is to be wished that every author, who 
undertakes to write for the amusement of the public, possessed 
not only M. La FonTAtne’s information and taste, but his re- 
verence for virtue and religion. ‘The present volume, which 
relates the history of a French emigrant, has frequently, as we 


are 
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are well informed, drawn the tear of sympathy from the eyes 
of his readers, and made them forget for many pages together, 
that they were perusing a fictitious tale-—the foundation of 
which, however, we rather suppose to rest on real facts; at 
least, we do not recollect one incident in it, that might not 
have happened during the French revolution, exactly as it is 
here represented. 

St. Fulien, who narrates his own adventures, is a country 
gentleman of France, living peaceably and happily on his 
estate, with an amiable family, consisting of one son, Louis, 
and two daughters, Anne and Adelaide. St. Julien holds an 
office, of no great importance, under the government at Paris; 
and being occasionally obliged to go thither, his daughter Anne 
forms an acquaintance with the daughter of the lieutenant of 
the police in that city. One eyening, she sees there a youth 
named Borde, under such interesting circumstances as sender 
her secretly attached to him; and from this connexion a num- 
ber of interesting incidents of the story arise. ‘The attachment 
is mutual; yet, Borde being of inferior extraction, and the re- 
volution breaking out, the lovers are’ separated. Meantime, 
Sassemont, who had formerly acted the part of a spy under the 
former government, but who is now, through the influence of 
the Duke of Orleans, become a great man, introduces himself 
to St. Fulien, to whose eldest daughter he pays his addresses, 
He succeeds so ill in his suit, thac he is not only refused but 
insulted, which provokes his revenge. By Sassemont’s cabals 
and influence, suspicions of political delinquency are raised 
against St. Fudien, and his death is concerted. He is, -how- 
ever, informed of it by an anonymous letter, which arrives a 
few hours before the time intended for his arrest ‘The writer 
conjures him to follow the bearer of the letter immediately, 
promising a safe conveyance of him and his family out of the 
kingdom. During this emigration, the wife of St Julien dies 
with excessive fatigue, and the rest of the party are arrested. 
One of his daughters, being led out of the prison to the scaf- 
fold, is supposed to have been guillotined, as well as the mys- 
terious guide; who turns out to be Borde, and who had all 
the time so effectually disguised himself as not to be recognized 
by Anne, before he is summoned by name to. be arraigned in 
the revolutionary court; a circumstance which, by the way, 
we think will to most readers appear rather improbable. The 
father, with his son and other daughter, is, by a fortunate 
accident, released from prison, and they escape to Switzer- 
Jand. Here young Louis falls in love with the only supposed 
daughter of an old man, who dies. St. Fulien never sees the 
intended wife of his son, till she enters the church to be mar 
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ried ; when, to his utter astonishment, he discovers in her hig: 
second daughter Adelaide, accompanied by Borde, both of whom: 
had been rescued by an humane member of the tribunal.—The 
history concludes with the marriage of St. Faudien’s daughters, 
and of Fulia, who had been the bearer of the letter that ad. 
vised him to emigrate. 

This work, of which, we understand, a translation is pre. 
paring, deserves many readers. It exhibits the misfortunes of 
the French revolution, without disgusting us by the pictures 
that are drawn. If M. La Fontratne’s writings continue to 
be stamped with the same originality of ‘genius which have 
hitherto distinguished them, we shall never complain of his 
literary fecundity. : 

In regard to the translation of these volumes, however, the 
pleasure of the English reader will depend greatly on the 
success of the translator. 





Arr. XV. J.C. Hutrtner’s Nachricht von der Brittischen Gesand- 
tschafisreise, &c. i.e. J. C. HuTtTNER’s Account of the British Em- 
bassy through China and a Part of Tartary. Published by C. B. 
Small. 8vo. pp.190. Berlin. 1797. 


WE are informed by the editor that the author of this little 
work, previously to his departure on this expedition, which 
he accompanied in the capacity of preceptor to Sir G. Staun- 
ton’s son, was desired, by certain of his friends, to send them 
in his letters something more than dry and abrupt epistolary 
accounts of a country that had been so seldom visited: at the 
same time representing to him that, in fact, he would find it less 
troublesome to reduce all his observations, at once, into a re- 
gular series, than to repeat the same thing over again in several 
letters. Accordingly, he promised them a succinct account of 


his voyage; on condition, however, that he should be excused 


from all farther communication, and from appearing in print. 
This agreement remained locked up in the breast of one of his 
friends; and he was therefore the more surprised and hurt on 
learning that one of the Hamburgh newspapers had announced 
the publication of his travels. Notwithstanding this disagree- 
able circumstance, he kept his word with his friend, and sent 
him the present account from Canton: but scarcely had it ar- 
rived at its destination when he himself set out for Europe. 
Few persons had seen it, when he wrote word that it must go 
no farther, as the journal of the ambassador was in the king’s 
possession, and was designed to be printed. Afterward, when 
all the journals were delivered to Sir George Staunton, who was 
to give an authentic account of the expedition, M. Huttner 
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repeated his request in still more pressing terms; fearful lest 
somebody might be tempted to publish his narrative sooner 
than the great work could appear. In order to prevent such 
a measure, those who had seen the MS. kept silence with re- 
spect to it, resolving to return it to the author according to 
his desire. Here, then, the matter remained, and none on 
either side thought farther of it; especially as Mr. ZEneas 
Anderson had in the mean time given the public some parti- 
culars concerning the Chinese expedition. 

Some time afterward, the editor was informed by a letter 
from Leipsig, that a respectable bookseller had been offered 
<¢ The Voyage of a German to China ;” that he was only deterred 
from accepting it by the extravagant price which was asked for 
it; and that the proposer had found another purchaser. There 
could be no doubt who the anonymous German was, as M. 
Hurtner was known to be the only one of that nation in the 
ambassador’s suite: yet it was certain that the MS. offered 
for sale could not have come from his hands: it must there- 
fore be either a forgery or a theft. It cost no great trouble to 
discover that the latter was the case. Some shameless person 
had found means to steal a copy from the private account sent 
to Germany; and M. Hurtrner was by these means to be 
brought before the public, without his consent or expectation, 
and without any personal emolument. His friends now saw 
that the publication was unavoidable ; and they therefore con- 
ceived it necessary to step forwards and bring out the original 
MS. as quickly as possible. | 

This work, therefore, is of unquestionable authority; and 
it is particularly estimable as coming from an unbiassed and sa- 
gacious observer, and composed before the great work of Sir 
George Staunton was ready for the press. 

‘The author sets out with informing us that the emperor of 
China, on receiving intelligence that an English embassy was 
on the way to him, caused an edict to be published ia 
Canton and in all the sea-port towns of his empire, command- 
ing the Mandarins to shew all possible respect to the persons 
composing it, and to forward by every means their journey to 
Pekin; for the embassy, according to their desire, was to have 
permission to sail up the yellow lake, ‘as the Britons, it is 
notorious, are very skilful in navigation.’ 


« I cannot express, (says M. Hutrner,) how every thing struck 
me on seeing for the first time this singular country. The many 


hundreds of Junks * that we met, the swarms of people on board ; 


of them, their dresses, their furniture, the singing with which they 








‘ * Funk in- English, donc French, iunke Dutch, come probably 
from the Chinese word tschwang, ship.’ 
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accompanied their oars, the structure and accommodations of their 
ships, and the cleanliness that prevailed in them: then, the houses, 
the soldiers, the ceremonies, and a hundred other matters, excited 
my curiosity as much as our ships, our dress, our language, and our 
manners, employed the attention of the Chinese. They wondered 
particularly at our folding linen round-our necks, at our confining 
our bodies in such narrow garments, that we could shew in such a 
shameless manner the outline of our limbs, and so ridiculously strew 
our hair with white dust; to all which we had indeed but little to 
reply. The cloth of our cloaths pleased them greatly, as did our 
linen, swords, watches, buckles, and especially our shoes and boots, 
as they have no conception of the great art of the English in pre. 
paring leather.’ 


This little work abounds with a variety of ingenious and 
curious observations, many of which relate to circumstances 
but slightly or not at all noticed in the official publication; and 
we wish that our limits would allow us to oblige the reader 
with more copious extracts than we are able to admit. We 
shall proceed, however, with a few citations: 


¢ Mandarin is a Portugueze word, from mandare, and denotes 
every public officer in the Chinese empire, whether his dignity be 
great or small, military or civil. The Chinese word for it is guang 
or guangfu. ‘The rank of the Mandarinate is as various, as the va- 
siety of dignities in so extensive an empire must necessarily be. The 
scale of the dignity is known by the colour of the button which the 
Mandarins wear on the middle of their hat: red is the first; then 
follow white, blue, and gilded. Red and blue have subordinate 
distinctions in opake and transparent.’— 

‘ Going through the gate Nan-tien-ming, i. e. the gate of the southern 
sky, which stands on a small elevation, we had seen the great wall 
(in Chinese, T'schan-tschung) some days before ; but now we went 
close up to it, and got on it. s\fter all, a wall is but a wall: but 
one so old, and which kept the warlike Tartars for 2000 years 
(and, if we may believe the Chinese, much longer) out of China, 
is well deserving of some notice. I now heard the saying of the 
famous Samuel Johnson repeated by several of our company : ‘that 
it was an honour toa man to be uble to say that his grandfather had 
seen the Chinese wall.”” ‘This piece of antiquity, however, is now no 
longer in any condition to resist the depredations of time: in many 
places, it has tumbled down ; and only in some parts is it in such a 
state of preservation, as to enable a man to judge of the quality of 
the stone and the mortar. The wall is filled in the middle with 
earth and rubbish, and is about 10 feet in breadth. At the dis- 
tance of every 200 paces, are forts; which are no longer garrisoned. 
What is most: astonishing is that it proceeds over the steepest moun- 
tains in an uninterrupted course. At the place at which we 
mounted it, we saw two other walls at some distance from each 
other, but in the same direction. Perhaps, wherever there was. most 
reason for apprehending the attacks of the Tartars, its strength was 
increased in a twofold or a threefold degree. Among the curiosi- 
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ties which we intended to carry home, every one took a piece of the 
stone and the mortar of this old wall, not without cherishing the 
hope that it might fetch a good price from some European antis 
quary. Captain Parish, of the ambassador’s guard, took an accurate 
drawing of the wall on the spot. 
¢ About Chu-pe-ku, the country through which we travelled was 
mountaiious, and in many places picturesque. We had constantly 
villages in view. The fields were well cultivated: but the district 
seemed deficient in water. Our moderate days-journigs seldom or 
never exceeded 18 or 20 English-miles, avd were calculated by the 
distances of the palaces at which the emperor himself was accustomed 
to stop for the night. At one of these, we arrived every day to 
dinner, and the remainder of the day was passed in the gardens with 
which they all are provided. During the whole journey, not a cloud 
d:sturbed the face of the sky ;- and if our horses limped, or stums 
bled, or even would not proceed at all; if we had only one, or not 
even one stirrop ; or if the servants of the Mandarins rode on before 
on beiter horses, and left us behind to proceed as we could on their 
half famished Rosinantes, it only afforded us the more matter for 
mirth, in which we forgot all the inconvenience of the way. We 
learnt, on such unfortunate occasions, that in China it is a mark of 
great civility to urge on the horse of another with the riding-switchg 
unrequested: a piece of politeness which we at first considered in 
quite an opposite light.—I scarcely need to remark that we every 
where drew the eyes of the people upon us :—This was very natural ; 
but the cause of their surprise was not merely confined to our persons 
i, and habits. According to the vulgar report, we had the most extraor- 
dinary things among our presents for the emperor. One day, a' Man 
darin came very humbly and mysteriously to our interpreter, with 
the question: whether it were not possible to shew to him and a few 
friends who were come thither expressly for that purpose, the won. 
derful curiosities which we had brought for the great emperor? The 
interpreter was startled at this request, and desired the stranger to ex~ 
plain himself a littl. He answered, _ I heard in Pekin and other 
y places *, that, among various other things, you have brought a hen 
which consumes every day fifty pounds of coals for its nourishment, 
and lives on nothing else: also, that you have a dwarf only a foot 
and a half high; likewise aa elephant of the size of a cat; a pillow, 
too, which possesses the magical virtue of instantaneously transporte 
ing any one who lays his head on it, whither he pleases,” &c. The 
Mandarin appeared to be so strongly persuaded of the truth of these 
reports, that it cost some pains to convince him of his mistake. He 
seemed confounded at hearing. that it was not possible for him to see 
the marvellous things of which he spoke, since we had them not, 
These reports, moreover, were the more credible to the Chinese 
common people, as ambassadors from the neighbouring petty king- 
doms are constantly bringing strange birds, beasts, and other natural 
curiosities, as presents to the emperor. It happened singularly 








‘ * We were assured that those reports had appeared there ip 
the public newspapers.’ 
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enough, that, for several days successively, we met on the road drow 
medaries loaded with charcoal: a circumstance by which several 
people, who might have heard of our miraculous hen, might be con- 
firmed in their foolish notion.’ 


The author then proceeds to describe the imperial road of 
“325 English miles in length, and which is: made entirely new 
twice in every year, and is kept as clean-as the floor of any 
drawing-room ; not only the leaves of the trees, but even the 
dust, being carefully wiped from it. To this follow the cha- 
racter of the Tartars, the presentation, at court, a good ac- 
count of the emperor, of the prime-minister, the great Kolo, 
the palaces in the emperor’s grounds, the entertainments that 
were given, the celebration of the 83d birth-day of the empe- 
ror, a variety of diversions, dancers, a remarkably strong man, 
bonzes and lama-temples, the putolah or the temple with the 
golden roof, &c. 

¢ The lamas and bonzes live in great harmony together, and take 
the vow of chastity, taciturnity, and obedience. In the putolah, 
are several images of a female figure with a child in her arms. The 
goddess who is worshipped in this temple bears a great likeness to 
the virgin in the history of the Christian religion. The pictures of 
the ‘yi 3 bonzes are drawn after their death, and hung up in temples: 
if this may not properly be called canonization, yet in fact it is much 
the same thing. From these and some other circumstances, several of 
the embassy concluded that so great a similarity could not have arisen 
without an actual connection formerly: to which it may be objected, 
that the historical accounts of the origin and the corruptions of the 
Christian religion, written by Christians and others, mention nothing 
of China: but rather that this country, by some unaccountable ac- 
cident,’ was only known to the Christians considerably more than a 
thousand years afterward; and lastly, that nothing can be safely 
concluded from similarities, as various causes may produce the same 
effects. Whatever may be thought of this hypothesis, which is here 
impartially stated, every one who has visited China will deem it 
highly probable, that, between this country and Europe, a com- 
mercial intercourse was carried on much earlier than is set down in 
history. In case this should hereafter be proved, we must strike the 
word gun-powder out of the list of German inventions.’ 


It is not possible for us, however, to follow our traveller 
through the great and unexpected variety of topics contained in 
his little book: we must therefore, though reluctantly, con- 
clude with mentioning that, with whatever ridicule the ac- 
counts of the missionaries concerning the amazing population 
of this empire have been treated, and however incredible the 
statement given in Sir G. Staunton’s book may appear to some, 
they are confirmed by M. Hutrner; who states, on very 
authentic grounds, that the whole amount is three hundred and 


thirty-one millions and four-hundred thousand persons. 
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M. Hurrner would undoubtedly have added, omitted, 
corrected, and differently related many things in this volume, 
if he had intended publication when he drew up his narrative ; 
and it must be observed that he has cautiously and slightly 
touched the sore places on which Mr. Anderson* has pressed 
more strongly.—He shews himself throughout to be a well- 
informed, an ingenious, and an honest man; and, when he 
wrote, he could have no reference to Sir G. Staunton’s work, 
as it was not then in existence. 


_—_—— 





Art. XVI. Connaissance des he for the Use of Astronomers and 
Navigators. For the ViIIth Year of the Republic. Published 
by the Board of Longitude. Paris, from the Press of the Re- 
public, Pluviose VIth Year, (Feb. 1798.) 8vo. pp. 500. Price 
of the Calendar 2 Livres, and with the Additions 4 Livres. 


I" is not usual for us to take notice of publications of a tem- 
porary nature like the present: but, in the midst of a fatal 
war, conducted with such envenomed rancour, we are eager 
to collect every scattered ray of information respecting the pro- 
gress of science. The French Board of Longitude, instituted 
on the 25th June 1795, seems to be framed on a very liberal 
and comprehensive plan. It includes the first scientific names 
in Europe. La Grange and La Place, since the death of the 
great Euler, are, as geometers, of unrivalled eminence. In 
the list of astronomers, La Lande, Mechain, De Lambre, and 
Messier, are of distinguished merit; and De Borda, who, with 
Fleurieu, takes his seat in quality of navigator, is advantageously 
known to the public as an able mathematician and accurate 
experimentalist. To the foregoing are joined a geographer 
and an artist ; whose experience and practical. skill may bene- 
ficially assist, in forming a just estimate of the utility of the 
schemes and instruments that shall be offered to the Board. 
From a new examination of antient observations, La Lande 
reckons the secular diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic 
at 36 seconds, instead of 50, which he had adopted in the 
third edition of his Astronomy. The mean obliquity was de- 
termined for the 1st of January 1793, with circular instru- 
ments, by Mechain at Barcelona and Pazzi at Palermo, to be 
23° 27° 533. Yet the observation of the summer solstice of 
1796, by Mechain and Le Frangais, gave 11 seconds more; a 
perplexing circumstance. Might not this difference arise from 
the uncertainty of our tables of refraction, as affected by the 
hygroscopic variations of the atmosphere? M. de La Lande 
recommends the observation of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
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lites, as a simple and new method for finding the longitude on 
land. The tables of those secondary motions, computed by 
De Lambre on the new theory of La Place, exhibit a surprizing 
degree of precision ; and it is earnestly desired that observers 
would employ diaphragms fitted to their telescopes after the 
manner proposed by Bailly. 

The volumes of the Memoirs of the late Academy of Sciénces 
are printed, and will soon appear. The first contains a pro- 
found luminous essay by M. de La Place, on the theory of Jupis 
ter’s satellites ; observations and remarks on Venus and Mars 
by La Lande; the observations of 1790, by Cassini, &c.; those 
of d’Agelet, before his departure for the voyage round the 
world ; the beginning of the observations of 8000 circumpolar 
stars, which La Lande undertook with his nephew in 1789; 
memoirs by the same on the calendar of the epacts and on the 
tides at the equinox; observations of the second comet of 
1788 by Adessier; a paper on the figure of the planets by Le 
Gendre; and those on fire, on refractions, and on the antiquity 
of the sphere, by Gentil; observations of Maraldi on satellites; 
and those of Le Monnier on the tables of the sun, on the acce- 
leration of the moon, and on the nebulous stars of Cancer. 
The volume for 17y0 contains an elaborate paper of La Place 
on tides; three memoirs on the comets of 1790 by Messier; 
the sequel of the observations of D’ Ayelet on stars 3 a plan of 
the application of the entire circle to Astronomical observa 
tions, by Cassini; and memoirs by La Lande on the geogra- 
phy of the interior of Africa, on the disappearing of Saturn’s 
ring in 178g, and the second part of his collection of 8000 
northern stars. It will be soon followed by the memoirs of 
the National Institute. | 

M. Van Swinden, at Amsterdam, is preparing the third edi- 
tion of his Treatise on Longitude, which is esteemed the most 
complete extant :—but it is in Dutch. ‘ 
- With pleasure we announce that the memoirs of the cele- 
brated but unfortunate circumnavigator, deLa Peyrouse, in three 
volumes, were actually printed offin January last. Some copies 
are already in London, and a translation is advertised. 

The above incidental notices we have selected, presuming 
that they will prove not unacceptable : but our principal object 
in examining this Ephemeris was to communicate to our readers 
the substance of an important memoir of M. de La Place, on 

The secular equations which affect the motions of the apogee and 
nodes of the lunar orbit. 

If the sublime genius of Newton laid the foundations of the 
system-of-gravitation;—if his superior sagacity and felicity-of 
invention, often transcending the limits of his infant calculus, 
boldly 
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boldly anticipated the future and traced the general outlines 5 
—it was reserved for the penetration and delicate research 
of more modern mathematicians on the continent finally to 
erect, to finish, and to complete in all its members that noble 
superstructure. Though the influence of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy was protracted for many years, its credit was hasten- 
ing into decay’ A new generation had arisen, more candid 
than contemporaries, and more disposed to listen and to ad- 
mire. ‘The theory of Newton, however, was received with cau- 
tion, and admitted only as an ingenious and elegant hypothesis. 
Its simplicity invited the application of the new geometry, which, 
cultivated with the most unwearied assiduity on the continent, 
had then acquired such precision and extent. The solution of 
the problem of the Precession of the Equinoxes, in which three of 
the ablest analysts that have ever appeared, Clatraut, D’ Alembert, 
and Euler, severally engaged, about the middle of the present 
century, was the occasion and the memorable epoch of the 
triamph of the genuine system of the world, ‘The conclusion, 
in which they alike coincided, being only: half the quantity 
deduced from observations, seemed at first peculiarly unfa- 
vourable. It was even proposed to modify the law of gravi- 
tation, by introducing a force dependent on the reciprocal 
cube of the distance. ‘To a complication ‘so artificial the 
mind could not ‘assent without extreme reluctance, and Buffon, 
who had begun his career by translating Newton’s Fluxions, 
attacked it with metaphysical considerations derived from the 
nature of equations. Ci/atraut resumed his investigation, and, 
suspecting some inaccuracy from omitting as insignificant the 
lower terms of the series, he integrated all those into which 
the squares of the disturbing force enter; and he found, after 
a laborious calculation, a result that corresponded exactly with 
observation. A similar investigation determined the motion 
of the apogee of the moon’s orbit 3 and every shadow of doubt 
respecting the justness of the principles which afforded those 
deductions was now completely removed. ‘The lunar tables of 
Mayer, grounded on the analytical solution of Euler, exhibited 
a degree of accuracy which in vain could have been expected 
from ages of mere empirical observations. . 
‘The‘ccelestial theory, in all its parts, has henceforth on the 
continent steadily advanced to perfection. Frem the compas 
rison of: antient and modern observations, it was inferred, 
at least it was suspected, that certain planetary reyolutions are 
not strictly uniform, but undergo a continual though almost 
imperceptible variation. These minute accelerations and re- 
terdations,' which-obtain the name of Secular Equations, must, 
by.their constant accumulation, occasion a displacement pro- 
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portional to the square of the interval of time. Of late yeats, 
they have exercised the ingenuity of La Grange and La Place 

who have not only ascertained their existence in a qualified 
sense, but have with exquisite skill defined their nature and 
singular properties, and thereby enriched astronomical. science 
.with the most brilliant discovery made since the days.of New- 
ton. ‘The variations of the courses of the planets are equally 
with the revolutions themselves periodic; only those secondary 
cycles are often prolonged through vast extent. The motions 
accelerate perhaps for ages, then become, gradually uniform, 
and, passing from that state, suffer an equal succession of re- 
tardations; and though the mundane system is not absolute! 

poised, it yet oscillates with small evagations. The limits ate. 
closely planted on either side. Stability and duration are 
stamped on the universe, and the imagination is lost in the 
immensity: of the prospects. Cycles appear perpetually emerg- 
ing out of cycles; and whether we turn to the past or, the 
future, our conception vainly pants to grasp the idea of a 
boundless eternity. 

In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the year 
1786, La Place first explained the, true cause of the secular 
equation of the mean motion of the moon. He demonstrated 
that it arose from the variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, as occasioned by the attractions of the other planets, 
particularly Jupiter and Saturn. Of the reasoning there em- 
ployed, a neat abstract is given in his elegant and valuable 
compend of Astronomy*. He likewise shewed that the re- 
volutions of the lunar nodes and apogee are subject to similar 
inequalities, amounting to three-fourths of those of the mean — 
motion. In that memoir, however, M. de La Place only.cons 
sidered the leading terms of the series for the secular equation 
of the lunar apogee: but, warned by the example of C/airaut, 
he has recently analysed with pice attention all the terms 
whieh include the square of the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, and has at length obtained a very notable result. Thos¢ 
arduous calculations are reserved for the Transactions of the 
National Institute ; we are here presented only with the general 
conclusions. The secular equation of the motion of the moon’s 
apogee is to that of her.mean motion nearly in the ratio of 
23 to 30, the latter being accelerated while the former is re 
tarded. The secular equation of the lunar nodes required less 
correction ; it-was found to amount only te 7, of that of the 


So 


* Our account of this capital performance, in two small volumes 
octavo, entitled Exposition du Systéme du Monde, has, from various 
accidents, been repeatedly deferred. We trust that it will appears 
eur next Appendix. : : 
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mean motion, and additive to the mean longitude. The ec- 
centricity of the moon’s orbit, and its inclination to the true 
ecliptic, remain invariably the same. 

Future ages will develope those great inequalities which, at 
their utmost accumulation, will produce a deviation equal to 9 de- 
grees in the secular motion of the moon, and 30 degrees in the 
secular equation of her apogee. In the mean time, it is highly 
pleasing to see the theory so fully confirmed by the antient ob- 
servations recorded by Ptolemy and the Arabian astronomers. 
It follows that a secular augmentation of 4”.7 must be applied 
to the moon’s mean synodical motion, and of 8’, 49” to the 
mean motion of her anomaly. This last quantity is confirmed 
by the lunar observations of La Hie in 1685, compared with 
those made by Maskelyne, a century afterward, and which 
give 74 minutes for the secular change of anomaly. : 

In the tables of Ptolemy’s Almagist, the mean elongation 
of the moon from the sun is fixed at 70° 37° at mid-day at 
Alexandria, on the commencement of the zra of Nabonassar. 
The latest and best tables give only 68° 59’ 27”; the differ- 
ence 1° 37° 33. clearly points out the secular equation of the 
moon. According to theory, the difference should be 1° 40° 
20° and increasing the present synodical motion by 4”.7 each 
century, we obtain an elongation of 70° 37’ 54”, exceeding 
that of Ptolemy only by 54”. 

The Almagist gives 234° 19° 55° for the synodical motion 
of the moon in 810 Egyptian years. Our tables afford 235° 3” 
15”; the difference 43° 20°° marks the acceleration of the 
moon’s motion. 

Ptolemy states at the same epoch the mean anomaly of the 
moon at 268° 49%. Our tables give 265° 15°1”. The dif- 


ference is 3° 33° 59°, which is augmented to 7° 9’ 59". one 
sequence of the correction which La Plase makes on ° 
lar motion of the anomaly, being +3 of that of the: . 


‘4 


tion. That difference ought therefore to be 7% 1. 14% 
nearly coinciding. 

The acceleration of the motion of the anomaly is likewise 
apparent from the motion of the mean anomaly in Ptolemy’s 
tables, in which it is fixed at 222° 10°57” in 810 Egyptian 
years, while our tables make it 224° 59° 33”. 

The Arabian astronomers furnish analogous conclusions. 
According to Albatenius, the most celebrated of them, and a 
very accurate observer, the excess of the synodical motion of 
the moon in the space of 1620 years from the epoch of Na- 
bonassar is 108° 39° 50°. ‘This excess computed from our 
present data, allowing an augmentation of 4.7 cach century, 
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is 110° 6 46”. The difference 1° 26’ 56” marks the accu- 
mulation of the secular motion acquired during that period, 
and which, as deduced from thecry, is 1° 28’ 14”. 

From Albatenius, it appears that the motion of the lunar 
nodes in our present tables should have a secular diminution 
of 3° 20°: but from Ptolemy this diminution is concluded to 
be only 2°20”. M. de La Place adopts therefore 2’ 50”, which 
is the mean. | 

Extreme accuracy cannot be expected from the determina- 
tions of antient eclipses. At the request of La Place, these 
have been re-computed by Bouvard. Of twenty-seven eclipses 
observed between the year 720 before, and 97g after, the 
Christian zra, the sum of the errors is 326°: but, if we intro- 
duce the ‘proposed corrections, and assume 12° 30° for the 
longitude of Babylon from the meridian of Alexandria, as 
lately determined by Beauchamp, instead of 14° 45° allowed 
by Ptolemy,—that amount will be reduced to 266’, 

These multiplied testimonies, concurring so happily, leave 
no hesitation respecting the solidity of the theory. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to astronomers, 1. to increase with about 8’! 
for each century, the motion cf anomaly as determined for the 
beginning of 1750 by the observations of Bradley; and, 2d, to 
apply to this motion an additive secular equation equal to 
forty-three tenths of that of the mean motion. These cor- 
rections would undoubtedly improve the accuracy of the lunar 
tables, which are of such importance to geography and navi- 
gation, and which have attained great precision with regard to 
periodical inequalities, yet, in the mean motions, already be- 
tray an error of half a minute towards the apogee. 

The above theory may help to cast some light on the date 
of the construction of certain astronomical tables: for, if they 
represent the secular motions of the moon, reckoning from the 
sun, her apogee and nodes, as more rapid than do the tables of 
Ptolemy, they must be deemed less antient; since those three 
motions are, at least during their present cycle, continually ac- 
celerating; and such is the case with the tables brought by 
Gentil from India. 5° 
| Before the cause of the secular variation of the moon’s mean 

motion was understood, it was generally ascribed to the resist- 
arice of xther diffused in the ccclestial spaces. To La Place it 
once s¢emed a more natural supposition, that the solar attrac- 
tion is propagated in succession, Both these hypotheses are 
utterly excluded by the discovery of the secular immutations i 
the motions of the lunar apogee and node; for it appears, 
from an analysis, that these would not in the least be affected 
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by such causes. Every thing conspires to prove that gravita- 
tion is an ultimate principle of matter, and altogether inde- 
pendent of any intermediate agency ; and, if this remark were 
duly weighed, ic would put an end to many shallow. specula- 


tions with which we are continually pestered. Les 





Arr. XVII. Allgemeine Geschichte der Cultur, &c. i. e. General 
History of the Culture and Literature of Modern Europe. By 
J.G. Erchnorn. 8vo. pp. 500. Géttingen. 1796. 


Wits the theological merit of Professor EricHHorn, we 
endeavoured to make our readers acquainted in vol. xxiii. 
p- 481: we have now to record his services to elegant litera- 
ture. This is the first volume of a work of which the object wili 
be to trace the history of modern European culture, from its 
origin to the present time: to mark the progressive evolution 
of letters, science, and the fine arts; to describe their gra- 
dual migrations and local revolutions; and to record, in con- 
venient chronological groupes, the emanations of the minds 
which have illustrated Europe, since the mixture of the Go- 
thic race. It must at all times have been interesting to the 
nations that have basked in the sunshine of European civiliza- 
tion, to look back on the causes which accelerated, or retarded, 
or modified, in different ages and countries, the mass and cast 
of refinement to which they have severally attained, It is now 
peculiarly interesting, when the crimson rays of a declining 
day-light begin to quiver on the gathering clouds; when a 
garish brilliance overspreads the prospect, only to announce 
‘its speedy disappearance ; when perhaps, before another dawn, 
the proudest palaces of our princes, the oldest temples of our 
piety, and even the magsy halls of civil establishment, shall totter 
in the earthquake of revolution, shall be shattered and break 
asunder, and shall load the wandering winds with the crash of 
their overthrow and the dust of their dissolution. 

The Professor begins his delineation at the very. midnight of 
the dark ages, and divides the history of that improvement 
which he means to particularize, into three periods; the first 
extending from about the year 1100 to 1450; the second from 
1450 to 1650; and the third to our own time. The adop- 
tion of printing, and the establishment of protestantism, are 
made the separating points of the subdivision; and, in effect, 
these events gave a wholly new character to the pursuits of 
literature and the spirit of manners. 

The state of the Germans was wholly wild-and unfashioned, 
when they chose the Western Roman Empire for their new 
dwelling-place. Wherever these ill-humanized bands pene- 
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trated, as if Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Britain, they intercepted 
the civilization which was gradually flowing into the mass of 
the people from the Roman laws and institutions. T hey tore 
down the beneficial ‘accumulations of centuries of human toil 
and intellect. The new states, into which they crumbled Eu- 
rope, became in constitution and administration, in law, reli- 
gion, manners, and morals, more savage and rude. Succes- 
sive provisions for security, convenience, and mental improve- 
ment, were suffered to expire, or were newly modelled in a 
coarser mould. In the interior of the states of Europe, there 
wag no more repose, no more peace, no more freedom, for 
a secure enjoyment of property. In the oppression of all that 
was independent, lords and vassals united: but their quarrels 
with each other were incessant; and their feudal laws, by legi- 
timating orderly gradations of oppression, completed the mis- 
fortune of the times. , 

Religion, reason, and favouring institutions, have at length 
restored much order, security, and liberty. A gradual eman- 
cipation from the feudal system was the essential condition of 
security, the parent of every tranquil reformation. The 
eleventh century laid the first stone for this innovation, by 
the institution of chivalry ; a nobly devised and heroic (though 
wild) sytem, imposing the obligation to employ courage and 
strength in the maintenance of justice, in the defence of the 
helpless, the innocent, and the oppressed. Beneath its pro- 
tection, the vassalage of the rustics was alleviated, and the 
independence of towns and of the industry which they col- 
lected was increased. ‘These symptoms of progression inspired 
hopes which’ stimulated to exertion and to union. ‘The citi- 
zens, in proportion as they attained property, felt themselves 
entitled to interfere with the feudal authority. In one country, 
they sided with the royal power, and obtained for it an ‘unli- 
mited ascendancy; in another, with the aristocratic party,—and 
assisted it to gain privileges which were repaid with franchises ; 
in a third, republican constitutions were founded at the ex- 
pence of both the hereditary branches. Every where, the de- 
clension of the order of landlords ‘was accompanicd with the 
improvement of interior security and freedom, 

External security was of slower growth. The Crusades 
laid thé foundation for those combinations between country 
and country, which led to the modern science of negotiation, 
the doctrine of the balance of power, and the maxims of 
the law of nations. Italy and the Netherlands were early in 
conceding independence to their cities, and obtained the re- 
ward of early police, wealth and culture. ‘To the artizans 
and manufacturers of towns, were now superadded ee 
an 
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atid bankers. Some agriculture is coéval with the first settle- 
ment of a nation: but‘it only flourishes in consequence of the 
market afforded by large towns. The cultivation of Europe’ 
has everywhere been a consequence of the previous growth of 


places of trade. If agriculture were pursued for its own sake, | 


3t would nourish too many idle mouths, and would bring on 
a love of military achievement, which tends to re-barbarizes 

With the origin of political coincides that of literary *cul- 
ture. Conformably to the universal laws of human inteéllect, 
the first essays of the Muse consisted in rude verses originally 
attempted by the nobles, then imitated by the clergy,‘ and 
finally pursued by the people. According to one system, the 
art of rhime was introduced by the southern profinces of 


France ; ‘and thence carried to Spain, to Italy, and to’ the’ 


other countries of Europe. According to another *, the north 
of France was its birth-place; England, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Germany, were the successive inheritors. 

When the Muses were courting the hospitality of the Baro- 
nial castles, the Arabico-Aristotelic philosophy was looking 
out for a new asylum; as the visibly declining power of the 
Moors in Spain threatened the destruction of its empire there. 
To the schools and cloisters of Christian Europe, it migrated 
for refuge: its reception had been prepared by Boethius and 
Porphyrius. Beneath the rival banners of Aristotle and Plato, 
philosophers of the eleventh century had disputed under the 
names of nominalists and realists; in the twelfth, the univer- 
sity of Paris wes become’the grand arena of their conflicts. 

About the same period, the study of jurisprudence was 
revived with zeal: it had never wholly ceased in Italy. At 
Bologna, the lectures of Pepo began in 11283; he was suc- 
ceeded by Irnerius, the restorer of the civil laws; and the dis- 
covery of the Pandects at Amalfi in 1136 gave a complete 
form to this important science. ‘The Benedictine monks of 
Bec in France, and those of Canterbury in England, pursued 
this truly useful career. The Popes opposed the canon law 
to the civil; and in 1152 founded at Bologna a peculiar chair 
for its promulgation. : 

A coéval attention was paid to the science of nature. Men- 
tion occurs of Constantine,, an African, who in 1087 brought 
to Salerno, the practice, if not-the doctrine, of an improved 
system of medicine ; and in the twelfth was already founded 
there the celebrated civitas Hippocratica, which has been the pa- 
rent of all the medical faculties of Europe, and which con- 
ferred on Montpelier, on Paris, and’on Bologna, the original’ 
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diplomas. Other pursuits had to wait for a sounder philoso- 
phy and a more extended intercourse, in order to break down the 
obstacles of that obscuring superstition with which Albertus 
Magnus, Roger Bacon, and other early votaries of natural 
philosophy, were doomed to be oppressed. In the first half 
of the twelfth century, Benjamin of ‘Tudela penetrated as far 
as Chinese Tartary. Father Uscolino, a Franciscan, visited 
Persia as a missionary: Father Carpin, a Dominican, went to 
Thibgt. . In 1253 William de Rubriquis was deputed by Saint 
Louis to the Moguls. Marco Polo, as a merchant, reached 
Pekin. The Crusades afforded a pretext to the young nobility 
of Europe, to gratify the foreign curiosity which the narratives 
of these «wanderers had, inspired. ‘They passed sometimes 
through Egypt, sometimes through Greece, sometimes through 
Constantinople, and they returned with a taste for Asiatic mage 
nificence, and improved in the art of discriminating excellence, 
From Constantinople, where the mechanical parts of art had 
never expired, were brought to Italy the earliest painters. In 
Cimabu, Florence boasts the first native practitioner. Archi- 
técture, statuary, and the classical languages, proceeded alon 
the same road; and found, in the growing wealth of Italy, 
and in its pacific character, an abundance both of the mate. 
rials of exertion, and of that liberal leisure which would pa- 
tronize and applaud. ‘Lhe higher orders of society gradually 
became emulous of encouraging improvement. Princes, Popes, 
Cardinals, Ambassadors, and even Generals, cultivated in some 
degree some branch of tiberal pursuit. The Empe-zors Fredericl, 
andII. Peter de Vineis, Manfredi, Charles of Anjou, and his son, 
may deserve notice for more prominent success. At length, 
literature became cheaply accessible. by the invention of paper 
and of printing. 

Such is the outline of our author’s first period of the history 
of modern culture; which is executed with attentive reference 
to the most select and authentic sources of information; and 
in a style more sparkling and various than, perhaps, is suitable 
to, the sobriety of didactic disquisition. It will not be necegsary 
to analyze the other subdivisions. 

In the account of English literature, great use is made of 
Warton’s History of English Poetry ; a work which well de- 
serves abridgment, but in which an industrious antiquary 
will find much to correct. An error-occurs at p. 187, 
relative to the Norman author of Brut d’ Angleterre, Eustace 
and Wace being the same person. Of Percy’s Reliques, a 
proper use is made: but the recent discoveries of the Welsh 
antiquaries are unfortunately neglected. The history of ane 
tient German poetry admirably compresses what Adelung, es- 
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pecially, has laboured to collect.<-A copious Appendix, con- 
taining the necessary authorities, terminates this volume: two 
or three more will probably be requisite to complete the work. aT 
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Art. XVIII. Geografte des Griechen und Romer, &c. i.e. The 
Northern Geography of the Greeks and Romans. By Conrape 
Mannert. Vol. III. 8vo. 300 pages. Niirnberg. 1795. 


WE have at length received the deficient fragment of our 

copy of this useful work: for an account of the other 
three volumes of which, we refer our readers to vol. xix. p.542. 
Little can be required to be said of a subdivision, which is ex- 
ecuted with the same unprejudiced attention as the other por- 
tions, and the particulars of the contents of which have been 
for the most part rendered familiar by the labours of our own 


antiquaries: yet a few remarks may not be superfluous on the 
chapter, (p. 85.) 
Concerning the Stem-tribes of the British Isles : 


‘ Cesar came to Britain, and found Celts (Bell. Gall. v. 12.) im- 
memorially settled there, He says, people of Belgium, not that he 
meant to indicate a nation distinct from the Celts, as some believe, 
but because the Belgian coast, lying next to Britain, may natura 
be supposed to have furnished the colonists. That they did not dif- 
fer from the other Celts, either in language or customs, may be in- 
ferred from the circumstance {B.G. vi. 13.) that young men were 
sent from Gaul to be educated under the British Druids. 

‘ Later writers concur with Cesar. ‘Tacitus, in the life of Agri- 
cola, (c. 11.) discovers among the Britons manners and customs re- 
sembling those of the Gauls. The Silures appear to him a colony 
from Spain, on account of their full complexion and crisp hair. The 
Caledonians he derives from the Germans. Conceiving, like all his 
cotemporaries, that the western extremity of Britain lay opposite to 
the north coast of Spain; andthe northern extremity of Britain to 
have been its eastern part, and opposite to the north coast of Ger- 
many ; he supposes each portion of the island to have derived its in- 
habitants from the most contiguous continent. 

‘ In the interior of the island, Caesar mentions {B. G. v.12.) a 
nation, which he considers as the Autochthones, but of these he had 
only heard. A century later, the march of the Roman conquests 
first led them under Agricola to this unknown people, who manfu 
resisted and never wholly submitted to the invader. Caledonti was 
the name given by the Latins to this newly found people, and 
probably it was their domestic appellation. ‘The Grampian hills 
formed their favourite resort. Tacitus and Ptolemy have preserved 
the names of some subdivisions of these tribes: Dion Cassius 
(Ixxvi. 12.) assigns to them the collective name of Maiate. These 
were no doubt Celts, who either strolled thither at their original 


settlement, or were forced thither by the progress of the Roman 
arms. 
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‘The next century affords no farther intelligence concerning: the. 
inhabitants of the north, until. the sudden appearance of the. Picts 
and Scots in Ammianus Marcellinus (xxvii. 8.) ; the former of which 
names, as may be inferred from Claudian *, was bestowed from their 
practice of tatooing with blue stains. : 

‘ Probably the Caledonians of Scotland belong to the same race 
with the Iberi. History, at least, informs us that, before the ap- 
pearance of the Celts, the west of Europe was inhabited by a na- 
tion of this name which retired before them. Our oldest accounts of 
the Caledonians describe them as entertaining a violent antipathy 
against the Celts. We know of the Iberi, that some tribes were 
driven. towards Spain, incorporated the Celts among them, and 
settled in Acquitaine. If this resemblance do not subsist between 
the Iberians and the Caledonians, the latter must be a wholly insulated 
European tribe. A close comparison of the language of the Biscay- 
ans, who call themselves Husca/dunac, would assist in deciding thie 
question. ‘The Maiate of the third century appear in the fourth di- 
vided into Attacotti and Scotti, the latter of which tribes has ulti- 
mately given its name to the northern provinces. 

‘ The accounts of early native writers differ somewhat from those 
of the antients. Beda (Hist. Eccles, I. 1.) places the Scots ‘origi- 
nally in Ireland, whither they are supposed to have come from Spain. 
The arrival of a Scythian fleet, bringing strangers in search of settle- 
ment, occasioned first a war and then a compromise ; in virtue of 
which the Gothic strangers were provided with wives among the 
Scots of Ireland, and assisted by their new relations in seizing that 
part of the opposite island which lay to the north-cast, where they 
became the people now called Highlanders.’ 


This account by M. Mannerr is liable to some objections. 
The three stem-tribes of the British nation, however inter- 
mingled in all the towns, retain in the mountainous districts 
their original physiognomy and language, ‘hese tribes are, 
1. The Irish and Highland Scots, who speak the Erse or Gaelic 
tongue; 2. The Cumbrian or Cymbric race, who speak the: 
Welsh tongue; and 3. The Goths from the vicinity of Den- 
mark, one of whose tribes called Angles has given its name 
to the English tongue. ‘The denomination of Celt is often 
used vaguely, but it can with propriety be applied only to the 
first of these races; and, if so restricted, it is evident that 
Czesar never saw the Celts of Britain at all: his intercourse 
was confined to the second race, who, like the Belge of Gaul, 
had Druidism for their religion and Welsh for their language. 
The Silures of Tacitus are probably of the first race, as their 
physiognomical character agrees with that of the Celts: but his 
Caledonii, for the same reason, are of the third or Gothic 
race, and not, as our author supposes, Iberian or Celtic: 





: * Nec falso‘nomine Pictos edamuit. De III Cons. Honorii, v. 54. 
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the information of Beda being correct that the Lowlanders are 
the original inhabitants of Scotland, the antagonists of Agri- 
cola, and the conquerors of Caracalla; and that the High- 
janders are an Irish colony of the third or fourth century. 

At p. 121, M. Mannerrt observes that, ‘though the southern 
wall passes for a work of Hadrian, the testimony of antiquity is 
unfavourable to the notion that this emperor built a wall, ‘he 
more northern one passes for a work of Severus: but rather 
from prejudice than from sufficient reasons.’ On many other 
similar topics, our antiquaries will meet with important hints, 
which merit their re-consideration : for this work, as we before 
observed, forms a most valuable grammar of antient geography, 
and keeps pace with the improved state to which this science lias 
attained in the present age of severe and rational criticism. 





Art. XIX. Altes und neues Vorder und Mittel Asien; &c. i.e. An- 
tient and Modern Fore and Middle Asia; being a geographical, 
physical, and statistical Description and History of the Persian 
Empire. By S.F.G. Want. 8vo. pp. 944. Leipzig. 1795. 


ERSIA, so Celebrated for the clear salubrity of its air and 
water, for its peaches and roses, for its doves and nightin- 
gales, for its antelopes and horses, and for the graceful agility 
of mind and body which distinguishes its human inhabitants ;— 
Persia, the France of Asia, in the repeated preponderance of 
its power, in the widely extended fashion of its language, in 
the vicious refinements which it has diffused, and in the ulti- 
mate anarchy which it has incurred ;—Persia, the morning- 
star of the historic horizon,—has not until now found a tole- 
rable geographer. ‘The travels of Shirley, Herbert, Chardin, 
Hanway, Ives, and Franklyn, which appeared in this island ; 
and these of JAdandelslo, Niebuhr, and others, which have 
issued from foreign presses; have indeed accumulated con- 
cerning the Pefsian provinces much topographical information : 
but it wanted a collecting and arranging hand. ‘The works of 
Hyde, Richardson, and Jones, of Herbelot, Anquetil, and De 
Sacy, have illustrated with unusual learning many curious points 
of eastern history and antiquity: but it still remained to esti- 
mate with penetration, and to apply in concert, their scattered 
notices. ‘The classical writers of antiquity, and thé native 
authors of the East, have seldom unveiled their secret sources 
to the same inquirer: ‘yet frequent comparison is necessary ta 
select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, and 
to reconcile their seeming contradictions. ‘These varieties of 
toil have not bowed down the broad shouldered courage of the 
present author; and his Herculean task, so far as his labours 
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have hitherto extended, has been accomplished with very con. 
siderable success. Conciseness, elegance, and neatness, are 
not his-characteristic excellencies: but his information is pro- 
fuse, his learning recondite and appropriate, his industry un- 
relenting, and his judgment improved in solidity since the 
publication of his History of the Oriental Languages; which 
pursues in the vernacular tongue the career of Fenisch*. This 
thick volume contains but a small segment of the circle of re- 


search which the author has undertaken to illustrate ;—he 


aspires, like Mithra, successively to illumine the whole zodiac 
of Persian affairs. | 

To this volume is prefixed a valuable original map. Guil- 
laume de I’ Isle, as was reasonable, appears to have supplied the 
basis of construction, and to have been locally corrected. by 
subsequent investigation. The improvements are very nume- 
rous, and derived from a comprehensive comparison of autho- 
rities: in the, west, D’Anvilles—in the north, Guldenstedt,~— 
in the east, Rennell,—have supplied important innovations. 
The sides of this map just include the whole courses of the 
Euphrates and the Indus. At the top, it comprehends part 
of the Black Sea, the whole eastward stream of the Kuma, 
part of the Caspian Sea, the sandy valleys which once con- 
nected it with the shrinking lake of Aral, and the whole west- 
ward course’ of the Jaxartes. At the bottom, it indicates the 
winding shore of the Persian Gulf and Indian Sea. The 
Oriental names are reduced to the European alphabet by an 
uniform and well-devised system of orthography: the more 
noted antient names are annexed in Greek, and the modern in 
Persian characters. It is much to be wished that this map 
were re-engraved on a larger scale in this country. To the 
curious in topography, and in scripture-criticism, it could 
hardly.fail of being acceptable, as well as toa vast number of 
the Oriental emigrants ; and its diffusion in our eastern settle. 
ments would attract many emendatory remarks. It is, how- 
ever, rather the work of a literary than of a mathematical 
geographer. 

The introduction contains an estimate of the relative credi- 
bility of the foreign and native sources of intelligence concern- 
ing the early state of Persia and its dependencies. The author 
strongly inclines, like Richardson, to discredit the boastful 
histories. of the Greeks, and to prefer the less antient accounts, 
however corrupted by successive tradition, which Mirkhoud 
and others have preserved. 





* Author of the valuable De Fatis Linguarum Orientalium Commen- 
tation 1780. Vienna. 
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The first chapter treats of the dimensions of the Persian 
empire, which have varied considerably. A‘gypt, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, were at one time dependent provinces: so was, at 
another, probably, a great part of Hindostan. In general, it 
may reasonably be considered as extending between the Indus 
and Euphrates. It was probably colonized from the southern 
. shore; and the seats of civilization in early times seem, as in 
North America, not to have penetrated far back into the 
country. Lhe northern frontier continually varied with the 
approach and retreat of wandering Scythians.—A + second 
section treats of the extant maps of Persia, and defends the 
alterations hazarded by this author. A. third is occupied by a 
critical catalogue (may we thus translate catalogue raisonnée ?) 
of the several writings consulted in this work, which are ar- 
ranged under the heads of modern systems and dissertations, 
travels, Greek and Roman classics, and printed and manuscript 
Oriental books, a considerable number of which our author 
has fortunately been able to examine. 

The second chapter traces a chorographic sketch. of Persia, 
which name this author derives (p. 229) from a Zend or Sans- 
krit word signifying dright. Sir William Jones derives it from 
Pars, a léopard. Achemenes is the same name (p. 213) with 
Jemshid, who flourished about yoo years before Christ. Elam 
(p. 208) occasions difficulty to our author: we conceive it to 
be the same word with Aram, which in Persian still signifies 
rest, station; and may have originally meant a tent. The 
name at least seems to have been successively applied to every 
part of Syria, that was adapted for pastoral life. The ex- 
change of / for.r in kindred dialects is very common; thus 
the Italian azurro becomes azu/ in Spanish, and the Peruvian 
Rima is called Lima by its conquerors. It must, however, be 
acknowleged that little dependence can be placed on Oriental 
etymologies, while our histories of the Persian language con- 
tinue so defective. Sir William Jones has treated the subject 
rather as a modern scholar than as an antiquary. It may be 
easy to ascend from the present amalgam of Arabic and Persic 
to a dialect purely Persian; and from this to the Pehlevi, a 
dialect employed under the Sassanian princes, in which many 
works were composed between the terminations of the second 
and sixth centuries of the Christian era. The Vyrasp nameb 
and the Zerdusht nameh, which have been of late consulted for 
the doctrines of Zoroaster, were originally written in Pehlevi. 
It is difficult to determine whether the Zend or Sanskrit pre- 
vailed in the independent part of Persia during the ascendancy 
of the Greeks over its western provinces ; whether the Hebrew, 
the Chaldee, or some other dialect, was the court-language of 
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Babylon under the Caianian family; and what was the national 
tongue under Jemshid and the Pishdadian dynasty.’ The date 
of the Palmyrene inscriptions has never been ascertained, and 
those of Persepolis have never been read. M. Wanxz treats, in 
distinct sections, of the provinces comprehended within the 
geographical limits of Persia, and of those which have ocea- 
sionally obeyed its sway. Nearly all that is known of the.an- 
tient geography of Asia finds a place in the latter division. 
He also devotes an entire section to the seas, lakes,. rivers, 
mountains, and valleys. 

The third chapter undertakes to investigate the physical 
properties of Persia: its climate and soil; its men, their sub- 
divisions, numbers, figure, manners, diet, diseases, arts, and 
civilization ; its animals, vegetables, and minerals; but of this 
chapter only the first and second: sections are yet before the 
public.. We have sought much, and long, for a convenient 
extract: but every page is so bristled with proper names of 
cramp sound and uncouth spelling, so mottled with words in 
the Greek, Armenian, Persian, and Babylonian alphabets,’ so 
studded with references and intersected with notes, that, in 
pity to our compositor, we must veil from our readers a part of 
the merit of this new Pangloss. Concerning the much-con- 
tested site of paradise, however, we shall select a few lines: 


¢ In Iranvedshi, this Tempe of the earth, this paradise of Persia, 
this fountain-head and centre of the world, is the garden of Eden 
certainly extant; for that God miraculously withdrew it is no where 
said. ‘That he guards it from the access of the human race, by a 
cherub with a flaming sword, is a beautiful and expressive hieroglyph, 
too truly proclaiming that the infantine innocence of man, and his 
vernal virtues, are no more, but are lost for ever to the world alon 
with the primeval perennial spring. The precise spot of shocigtanl 
Eden may not indeed be easily ascertained: but all the separate fea- 
tures of the topographical delineation ten: to concenter the sacred 
soil within this province of Iranvedshi. 

¢ The whole account is finely hieroglyphic, and plainly of Chaldaic 
origin. , It could not else have agreed so closely with the system of 
the Avesta. Yonder—Adam and Eve, thé frst human pair, the 
patriarchs of the whole human race, at the beginning pure, innocent, 
holy, and. immortal ; afterward seduced to evil, and becoming mortal 
sinners. Here—Meshia and Meshiana, also the patriarchs of the 
whole human race, also at first pure and innocent, and the conditional 
heirs of immortality ; afterward seduced to evil. Moses and Zoro- 
aster both let the woman first yield to temptation ; both give her the 
serpent for a tempter. 

« The serpent is with both the enemy of good, the symbol of the 
first cause of the evil in the world; only, the hieroglph is more coms 
plete in Zoroaster, and his serpent more identified with Ariman the 
evil god. For the tree of life and the tree of experience, we find in 
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‘Zoroaster the tree Hom and the water Chei. This tree Hom is an 
obvious emblem of life, vigour, and the creative generative faculty, 
planted by Ormuz near to the well-head Ardvisour, for. the presery- 
ation and happiness.of man; lest the arch-enemy should overcome 
him and destroy him. Whether through Abraham or whatever 
‘channel this Chaldaic hieroglyph travelled to Moses, we may confi- 
dently look to Chaldaic tradition for the locality of the scetie;—and 
this the Avesta places in the district Iranvedshi.’ ™ 


Not only on this but on many other occasions the author 
ingeniously consults the Avesta for geographical elucidations. 
He expresses (p. 300) surprise that the name Sur, which oc- 
curs for Syria in the Avesta, and is evidently the root of that 
name, should no where be found in the Old Testament :—he 
ascribes the word to the language of the Medes. It will in 
this case have been introduced by the first Darius, who divided 
the Persian empire anew, and imposed many fresh names of ' 
provinces. From theolder name, Aram, is derived the Apiyos 
‘of the Greek writers who preceded Darius. - After lis time, 
the name Syrian gradually creeps into use :—it does not occur 
in Homer. : 

We wish that this cumbrous volume had been divided into 
two; but we await its successors with great interest. 





Art. XX. Tableau Historique &F Politique, &c. i.e. An Historical 
and Political Outline of the Administration of the French Repub- 
lic in 1797, and of the Causes and Consequences of the Revolu- 
tion of the 4th of September. By Sir Francis d’Ivernois. 
Svo. pp- 350. 6s. Boards. Elmsley, &c. London. 1798. 


I in our past commentaries on the instructive and elaborate 

writings of Sir F, D’Ivernots*, relative to the French 
finances, we have uniformly cautioned our readers against 
listening to the burden of his song, that the very real pecuniary 
difficulties and ill-dissembled bankruptcies of the state would ulti- 
mately produce a not less. real dissolution of the government, and 
sudden deficit in the power of France, —experience has .not 
hitherto disappointed our prediction, nor deceived our expectae 
tion. When the financial catastrophe of an indebted nation 
arrives, and ruin knocks at the door of every public creditor, 
to exaggerate the wants and depreciate the resources of a coun- 
try favours a general spirit of acquiescence in the inevitable 
calamity ; and prevents an anxious and speculative pursuit of 
revolutionary changes in the constitution, for the sake of ob- 
taining rulers less prodigal, or better skilled in the extraction 
of supplies. The impressive pictures of hopeless cheapie 
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ment, so repeatedly.presented by our author, have doubtless 
had their influence im pacifying the impatience of the innume- 
rable sufferers by the five bankruptcies of the great nation. 
During the solvency of a country, to decry its means, and to 
undervalue its ability, may serve to cripple the arm of enter- 
ptize, and to clench the opened fingers of expenditure : but, 
the balloon of its credit being once burst, the wider is the rent 
that is proclaimed, the less effort will be made by those whom 
it supported to preserve the elevation in which they floated. 
Inverted circumstances require an inversion of policy: to 
trumpet abroad the magnitude of their necessities is become, 
with the Directory, the regular plea for obtaining contributions. 
The friends of peace in France instinctively attached themselves 
to represent the income of the government as more than ade- 
quate to the calls of the commonwealth. While the loyal 
despaired of the revenue, the seditious described it as over- 
flowing. The attempt to refuse the new supplies, which occa- 
sioned the revolution of the 4th of September, was grounded 
on an assertion of the ample sufficiency of the extant taxes. 
To line with supposititious hoards the treasury of the republic, 
is to further the views of the antagonists of the pentarchy. 
We therefore recommend it to our author, (whose solicitude 
for accurate information concerning the public accounts of the 
Parisians, and whose acute dissection of their official docu- 
ments, cannot enough be admired,) to deduce in future from 
his valuable data conclusions less strained ; and to discover, in 
the growing produce of interior order, and in the confluent 
plunder of tributary nations, resources for the republic, coéval 
with the fertility of its soil and the disunion of its neighbours. 
The aggrandizement of France is justly alarming to Great 
Britain, and to every other contiguous state: but it is not by 
warring with the principles of the Revolution, that this ag- 
grandizement can best be checked, !t has been the natural 
result of those principles, which, by tending apparently to 
bestow power on the multitude, lead them to consider an ins 
oration with France as a gain of personai consequence. 
This aggrandizement, therefore, must still be progressive, until 
some other great continental nation shall establish also a demo- 
cratic constitution, and have rival inducements to offer as the 
reward of subjection. ‘There is more chance of creating such 
a counterpoise by patronizing the principles of the Revolution, 
than by opposing them. There is-yet a more urgent reason for 
throwing at present into the shade the doctrines of the anti- 
jacobins :—however well calculated to draw forth from the rich 
4 chearful contribution to the cost of an external war, they tend 
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to repel the zeal of the croud which may shortly be wanted for 
the rational defence. 

An anecdote, very characteristic of Frenchmen, is thus 
related : , 


‘ On the very day on which Villers announced the bankruptcy 
which only gave occasion to the passing of a decree of urgency, the 
question of the new costume occasioned a multitudinous debate. Is 
was on the point of abolishing all harmony between the two Councils 5 
for the Five Hundred had laid exclusive claim to the use of the purple 
or crimson colour. This was given up, at length, from a love of 
peace, and on the grave exhortation of a committee, whose report 
was thus conceived: ‘* Why the red colour for the Council of Five 
Hundred only? It is considered as the emblem of sovereignty. . It 
cannot, then, be the exclusive attribute of this Council: that of 
the Antients is of the same rank: both form integral parts of 
the legislative body.”” The committee proceeded to remark, that 
the toga recalled too obviously the sacerdotal appearance, that it 
would be more convenient to compromise with custom, and, instead 
of dressing like Romans or like priests, to preserve the semblance of 
representatives of a French people. It was then agreed to renounce 
this whimsical habit, and to adopt a dress common to both Councils, 
There was some merit in this self-denial; for great pains had been 
taken to provide the constitutional dresses against the 21st of Jas 
nuary, the day appointed for commemorating the death of Louis XVI. 
by an oath of hatred to royalty. To increase the brilliancy of this 
ceremony, it was agreed to invest themselves, for the first time, in 
their new costume. Unluckily, in their fit of indignation against 
English merchandice, the Conscript Fathers had forgotten to intro- 
duce into their decree an exception in favour of the purple kersey- 
mere, which is essentially requisite to this senatorial toga. Imagine 
the consternation of the Five Hundred, when Ca/és arrived with the 
intelligence that the cloth had been seized at Lyons, as English 
merchandice, by order of the Minister of Police; and produced ap 
official letter from the latter, in which he writes that he should have 
deemed it insulting to the national representation had he suffered the 
cloth to appear by mistake, in formal violation of its own laws. The 
reporter finished by demanding justice against this treasonable attempt, 
and was warmly seconded by ‘fulien Souhait. ‘ If this were only a 
personal cause, (said he,) we would have answered the minister’s letter 
only by the profundity of our contempt ; but the outrage has been 
committed not on individuals, but on the national representation; on 
the French people.”” He concluded by moving a message to the Di- 
rectory, to urge them to indict the authors and fayourers of thig 
outrage. The motion was adopted unanimously, and ordered to be 
transmitted to the commissioners of both Councils.’ 


About the half only of this volume is occupied with .the 
ledgers and pay-books of the republic; the remainder dwells 
on the revolution of the 4th of September, with much clearness. 
The author admits that Pichegru had in view the restoration of 
royalty, and perseveres in thinking its resurrection imminent. 

App. Rev. VoL. XX¥, Rr We 
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We should rather expect such an innovation from the repose 
of peace: which, by favouring a more delicate morality, will 
give a fouler tinge to the retrospect on the revolutionary pe- 
riod; and, by bestowing the languid leisure of inaction, will 
awake in a turbulent and fickle people a craving for enterprise, 
for change, for agitation. | 

The government of Berne is regretted by Sir Francis 
D’IverNnors with unphilosophic sensibility: it was so noto« 
riously faulty, that even Mr. Gibbon composed a seditious 
pamphlet against it. Its fall comes, perhaps, in time to con- 
vince other countries how insecure is every authority that is 
maintained against the wishes of the people; how unavailing 
is their regret for what they once determine to abandon; and 
how zealous isthe allegiance which a reform of abuses will 
purchase, even when deferred beyond the period at which alone 
it really merits any gratitude. Had this revolution occurred 
without foreign interference, it would have been a justifiable 
theme of triumph. 

The internal state of France is unfairly, we surmise, 
darkened by the pencil of our author. It has lately happened 
to the writer of this article to be repeatedly in company with 
three persons, an American, a German, and an Englishman, 
who had travelled much in France within the last eight months, 
From their testimony, shall be stated a few particulars which 
contrast, in many respects, with our author’s assertions. The 
agriculture is every where sedulously attended: many waste 
lands have been broken up: the wages of rustic labour have 
doubled: the great estates are subdivided into allotments, 
which have mostly been purchased by the occupier: number 
Jess handsome farm-houses are building by the yeomanry along 
the road-sides.. The manufactories of Lille, Sedan, Amiens, 
Abbeville, and Rouen, are gorged with orders, and in want of 
hands: they wish for the disbanding of the armies in order to 
obtain weavers: the wages of labour have greatly risen. 
Lyons has declined; Nismes flourishes. ‘The commerce of 
the sea-ports has suffered in all quarters. ‘The pageantry of 
Paris has not diminished: the walks, the carriages, the the- 
atres, the ba!ll-rooms, are at all times crouded with decorated 
beauty: but its luxury has diminished; many palaces are to 
let, many are become places of public entertainment; there 
is no demand for works of the fine arts, nor for the more 
costly and elaborate sorts of furniture. ‘The interest of money 
is unrestricted; it fetches from six to seven percent. The 
multitude speak with pride and triumph of the public condition, 
and willingly talk of /a Republique. Young men, who affect 
fashion, talk of /a Patrie, Among the polished ranks, it — 
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for ill-breeding to mention politics at all, or to allude in an 
way to the events of the Revolution. Conjugal fidelity and 
rational religion are rising in repute.— ‘These are not symptoms 
of a state on the eve of dissolution. 

The writings of Sir Francis D’Ivernors better deserve 
perusal in France than in this country; they tend to inspire a 
critical taste in liberty, and a reasoning jealousy of power, 
which neither opposes nor approves from party-motives, but 
from reflection and conviction. There is less of this spirit 
afloat in the French public than in our own; on which ac- 
count, tyrannical laws with them are more frequent. Tay. 





Art.XXI. Beytrage zur Chemischen Kenntniss der Mineralkirper, &c. 
i.e. Contributions towards the Chemical Knowledge of the Mineral 
Bodies. By Martin Henry Kraprora, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Royal Prussian Academy, &¢. Vol. II.* 8vo. pp. 332. 
Berlin. © 1797. 


TH greater number of essays comprized in the present 
volume are new,—a few only being drawn together from 
different publications. ‘* As productions of leisure hours, 
(says the professor,) that could only be sparingly obtained, 
many of them are far from having that perfection to which 
they would more nearly have approached, had my ordinary 
occupations permitted me to devote myself at greater ease to 
analytical pursuits.’ ‘The numbers of the tracts are continued 
from the former volume. They begin at xxvit and continue 
to Lxxi1 inclusive, so that the present articles are on the whole 
far more concise than their precursors. We shall note the main 
results, dwelling only on the more interesting particulars. 
xxvit. Of the Spinel, a gem antiently comprehended under 
the hyacinth. It contains of alumine 74,50, silex 15,50, 
magnesia 8,25, oxyd of iron 1,50, lime 0,75, in 100,50 parts. 
The half grain, gained during the process, was owing to the 
extracted parts not being made quite so dry as the original 
stone —xxvill. Peruvian Emerald. From 100 parts of this 
beautiful gem, 66,25 of silex were obtained, 31,25 of alumine, 
of oxyd of iron 0,50, two parts being lost during the process.—. 
xxix. xxx. Bohemian and oriental Garnet. The first yielded sili- 
ceous earth go, alumine 28,5c, oxyd of iron 16,50, lime 3,80, 
manganese oxyd 25 : the second, of iron 36, of silex 35,75, alu- 
mine 27,25, manganese 0,25.—xxxi. Vesuvian. Silex 35,50, 
lime 33, alumine 22,25, iron 7,50, manganese 0,25. ‘This was 
the Vesuvian of Vesuvius. A specimen from Siberia yielded 
silex 42, lime 34, alumine 16,25, iron 5,54, of manganese a 


 * For Vol. I. see App. Rev. xxii. p. 271. 
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vestige.—-xxxu. The Leucit. The extraordinary (and by the 
author most unexpected) result of this investigation occurs 
again in our account of the later numbers of the Chemical 
Annals. In his first experiments, he found a loss of above 3, 
It was visible that so great a proportion was not either gas or 
water ; and the analyst, having vainly pursued the fugitive ingre- 
dient for some time, at last seized it by the direct application 
of acids. He would not trust to his discovery till he had 
tried the mineral acids all round. Other specimens, besides 
those from Vesuvius, were examined ; and in all kali was de- 
_ tected, making a little more or a little less than 4, the rest 
being silex more than 3, with alumine Jess than !. It is known 
from the Annales de Chemie, that M. Vauquelin found kali in the 
lava that inclosed the leucites. 

xxxin. Pumice. Silex 77,50, alumine 17,50, oxyd of iron 
1,75, of manganese a vestige.—The analysis is not therefore 
¢ompatiblé with the supposition that pumice is altered asbestos. 

xxxIv. Sydney earth. The Professor doubts whether this 
contains a new earth; which doubt, in our account of the new 
volume of our Phil. Trans., we shall find Mr.Hatchett fully con- 
firming.—xxxv. The granular Sulphate of Barytes from Peggan. 
e—kxxvi. Lhe scaly ditto from Freiberg.—xxxvu. The Stauro, 
lithus. —xxxvilt. Experiments on Witherite and Strontian.— 
xxxix. Sulphate of Strontian from Pennsylvania. The specific 
vravity of this new fossil is 3,830. ‘The Professor decom- 
pounded it by fusion, and by boiling with carbonate of kali. He 
found it to consist of Strontian 58 parts, and sulphuric acid 42. 
We have been informed that this curious fossil is believed to 
éxist far more abundantly near Bristol than in Pennsylvania.— 
xi. The boiling well at Reikum in Iceland. In 100 cubic inches, 
carbonate of natron 3 grains, Glauber’s salt 5 grains, common 
salt 8,50, silex 9.—M. Kiaprotu reduces Dr. Black’s analysis 
thus:—In 100 cubic inches, free carbonate of natron 1,50 grains, 
silex 10,80 graitis, common salt 8 grains, dry Glauber’s salt 
3,70 grains. He concludes his paper with the following stric- 
tures : 
‘ © Dr. Black asks, How is the silex dissolved in the water ? Does hat 
water possess the power of dissolving silex ; or can this be effected by an 
alkah alone ? His answer is unfavourable to Bergman’s opinion, that 
the power of heated water is sufficient for this purpose. He thinks 
that the alkali occasions the solution, and that heat only favours it. 
According to him, a chemical union of silex with alkali is previously 
requisite ; and he supports this conclusion by the effect. of steam 
on glass. ‘The doubt, suggested by the disproportion of these sub- 
stances in the Icelandic springs, he would obviate by supposing that 
the silex was originally combined with much more-alkali; but that 
afterward part. of this seal ‘was neutraliacd-by acids or “acid —- 
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which combined with the water :—but this method of explanation is 
needless: since it results, from many experiments, that siliceous 
earth is completely soluble by itself in water. 

¢ The opinion, that the silex of the Iceland springs is dissolved by 
natron seems farther to have determined Dr. Black to suppose the 
salt present in its caustic state; because in this state only is it capabl 
of the effect :—bit, without mentioning the want of actual proof of 
the presence of caustic alkali, there exists no where in nature any 
analogous example. The effervescence, on saturating the saline re- 
siduum with vinegar, might afford evidence of the contrary, were 
it not possible to be objected that the natron may have attracted the 
carbonic acid during the evaporation of the water.’ . 


xii. The siliceous Tufa from Geyser contains 98 of silex in 
100, alumine 1,50, iron 0,50.—xLi. The elastic Sandschistus of 
Brazil has silex 96,50, alumine 2,50, irono,so. xii. The 
glass-stone of Dauphiné, silex 52,7, alumine 25,6, lime 9,4, 


‘iron and manganese 9,6.—xLiv. The Chrysoprus, and the ace 


sompanying green earth. ‘This investigation contains results of 
considerable importance to general chemistry ; to which belong 
the purification of nickel by ammoniac, and particulars con- 
cerning the coloration of glass—xLv. The noble Opal from 
Cscherwenitz in Upper Hungary.—xuvi. xi1x. Other opaline 
bodies. —L. L1. The Menilite and the stone containing it.—.i1. Of 
the Meerschaum.—wiu. The Bayreuth Steatite.— iv. The Cornish 
soap-rock, Silex 48, magnesia, 20,50, alumine 14, iron 1, 
water 15,50.—Lv. Zhe Chinese Steatite, called by our author 
image-stone—bild-stein, agalmatolithus. Out of this stone the 
Chinese cut many of their idols. The transparent variety con- 
tains silex 54, alumine 36, iron 0,75, water 5,50:—the opake, 
silex 62, alumine 24, lime 1, irono,so, water1o. The three 
preceding analyses demonstrate the vast difference in composition 


Between three fossils usually referred to the genus Steatite.— 


The Bayreuth fossil having besides silex no earth but magnesia ; 
the Cornish, alumine and magnesia; the Chinese, alumine 
without a vestige of magnesia.—Lvi. Addition to the analysis of 
the Lepidolite in the former volume. The Professor now finds 
that the 61 missing parts in 100 consist of kali.—Lvi1. Ore o 

Uranite—Lviui. Lix. Ores of Titanium, ‘These metallic sub- 
stances are known from publications of considerable standing. 
The menakanite of Cornwall turns out to be an ore of Tita- 
nium.—Lx. The garnet-shaped ore of manganese. Manganese 35, 
iron 14, silex 35, alumine 14,25.—Mr. K. separates the iron 
by adding nitrous acid with sugar to the subject; the iron re- 
mains in the filtre.—w1x1. Zin-ores. ‘The author finds that 
simple fusion in a crucible, coated with charcoal, affords more 


uniform results than the use of any fluxes. He is of opinion 


that oxygen, closely combined, has hitherto prevented success 
| Rr 3 in 
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in the assaying of tin ores in the moist way. M. Morveau has 
lately combated this opinion.—ux11. Bell-metal ore. Sulphur 26, 
tin 34, copper 36, iron 2. ‘These proportions are not constant, 
uxt. Yellow lead-ore of Bleiberg. ‘The purest crystals, lead 
64,42, molybdzna 34,25 —but see Mr. Hatchett’s paper in the 
2d part of the Phil. Trans. for 1797.—.xiv. Siberian grey 
copper ore. Copper 78,50, iron 2,25, sulphur 18,50, silex 0,75, 
—LXv. Iridescent copper ore.--LXv1. Siberian Malachite.—Lxvit, 
Bismuth silver ore from Scapback. This singular fossil contains 
lead 33, bismuth 27, silver 15, iron 4,30, copper 0,go, sul- 
phur 16,30.—Lxvur. Antimenial silver ore of Wolfach.— 
Lxix. Crystallized g/anz-cobalt of Tunaberg.- Lxx. Cobaltic 
ore of manganese from Kengersdorf.—.xxt. Native sulphate of 
cobalt from Herrengrund.—.Lxxi1. The mineral springs at Imnau. 
Two of these springs precipitated acetated lead brown, and 
tarnished silver and quicksilver; they also had an hepatic smell: 
— but no hepatic air was extricated. The author remarks 
that ‘the above phenomena had occurred to him in other cases, 
and that they oftener arise from admixture of putrifying or- 
ganic matter than real sulphurated hydrogen.’ On inquiry, 
this was found to hold at Imnau, the smell having arisen 
from putrid cement. The removal of this deprived the springs 
of the power of producing any appearances analogous to those 
of sulphurated hydrogen. 

After this account of the present volume, it is needless to 
say that the Professor has made us acquainted with a variety 
of new and unexpected combinations in the mineral world. 
He has also greatly advanced the difficult and important art. of 
chemical analysis. Bea... 





Art. XXII. Nachrichten, &c. i. e. Intelligence concerning the 
French Military Hospitals. By G. Wepexinp, Physician to the 
Army of the Rhine. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 378. Leipzig. 1797. 


NB \ dette military operations, the causes of disease often be- 
come more easily ascertained than in other cases, on ac- 
count of the large scale on which they operate; while the 
variety of forms, under which disorders exhibit themselves, 
enable the attentive observer to determine their nature more 
perfectly. It is well known that our countrymen have distin- 
guished themselves by making an advantageous use of such op- 
portunities; and they have not been totally neglected by fo- 
reigners. During the late, shall we say, or present mighty 


‘shock of nations, it was to be hoped that the zeal of army- 


surgeons and army-physicians would redeem part of the evils 


which the war has occasioned. What has hitherto issued oe 
| as the 
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the English press we have duly noticed, and’ we have kept a 
constant look-out towards the continent. The present volume, 
which is but the first of an intended collection, is the only 
work of this kind that we have yet received. 

In his preface, Dr. WEvEKiND remarks that larger sums 
were expended in France under the monarchy on the health 
of the army, than in any other country ; there were always two 
sets of. medical persons among the military; the physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, belonging to the hospitals; and 
the regimental surgeons, with their mates. 


‘© It is certain, however, (he adds,) that the republic has paid 
much greater attention to the sick and wounded soldiers than the 
monarchy. Our hospitals are very clean; the diet and attendance 
are much better than formerly ; and nothing is spared that can con- 
tribute to the recovery of the diseased. Were the good-will and the 
intelligence of all that have been appointed to the hospitals propor- 
tionate to the excellence of the laws, and, to the enormity of the ex- 
pence, what sick person might not have envied a soldier in a French 
hospital ??—* The number of writings by military physicians and sur- 
geons Is far greater than the Germans suppose : but much less than 
it would have been, had not politics diverted the minds of men 
from other subjects. The most precious fruit for medicine, that has 
ripened during the war, will not be enjoyed by the public before peace 
takes place. We may promise ourselves great accessions to the art 
from I'rench surgeons, as soon as they are at leisure to prepare them. 
Meanwhile, a collection of documents belonging to the era of the 
war itself may be important, with a view to practice, to medical 
policy, and to the knowlege of the administration of hospitals.’ 


The contents of this volume are partly regulations, partly 
medical facts and observations. ‘The ist is a long decree re- 
specting the care of heath in the armies and military hospi- 
tals. 11. The military pharmacopeeia, In the recipes, we ob- 
serve many things worse, and few better, than the usual pre- 
parations among us. 11. Means of maintaining the air pure. 
—These are chiefly lime-water to attract carbonic acid gas, 
and marine vapours to destroy contagion. Iv. and vy. concerning 
the dysentery. vi. On the diseases that were epidemical 
among the soldiers and people in the department of the Upper 
Rhine in 1794. vit. On injuries of the head.” viz. On the 
treatment of gun-shot wounds. In these last papers, there ap- 
pear to us to be a number of directions and cautions founded 
on genuine observation, and well deserving the notice of our 
army practitioners. | 
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Art. XXII. Observations sur le Sentiment du Beau and du Sublime, 
te. Observations on the Sentiment of the Beautiful and of the 
' Sublime. By'Emanvet Kant. Translated from the German 


_ by Hercures Peyer-Imuorr. ‘8vo. pp. 120. Paris. 1796, 
Dulau and Co. London. 


T= attempt of M. Nitsch to bring into circulation the very 

abstruse philosophy and pedantic phraseology of Professor 
Kant * has not hitherto been successful: even the project 
for a perpetual peace, although neatly translated +, did not ob- 
tain popular attention. A want of lucid order, of neat sim- 
plicity, of tasteful arrangement, of palpable discovery, is not 
compensated to general readers by the industry which has as- 
sembled, and the meditation which has surveyed, an immense 
and varied mass of natural and intellectual phenomena. Yet 
for many disquisitions the curious world will ever remain in- 
debted to this eminent thinking philanthropist. One of the more 
popular but least valuable has here been separated from its 
companions, in order to be introduced to the ideologists of 
Paris; and it is well adapt-1 to its new atmosphere. The 
very title of a dissertation ‘* on the Beautiful and the Sublime” 
excludes the expectation of rigid philosophical precision. The 
beautiful and the sublime are neither allied nor antithetic 
emotions ; and, like the pathetic and ludicrous, they have no 
claim to be treated conjointly. A beautiful object may be sub- 
lime, as Satan accosting Uriel; or it may be ludicrous, as Ti- 
tania convening her Elves 

‘¢ To pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 

And fan the moon-beams from the sleeping eyes’’ 


of her queer lover. In like manner, a pathetic object may be 
sublime, as the distress of Lear in the storm; or it may be 
ludicrous, as the distress of Adriana in the second act of the 
comedy of Errors. The artist who aims at the beautiful will- 
ingly describes objects gratifying to the senses, or tethe moral 
pleasures associated with them: he who aims at the pathetic as 
naturally describes objects wounding to the senses, and ta the 
moral pains associated with them. It should seem, then, that 
the beautiful and the pathetic may be fitly placed in opposition. 
So may the sublime and the ludicrous: for it is the province 
of the sublime artist, by the selection of stimulant, impressive, 
and great ideas, to raise and preserve in the mind a high 
piteh of tension; but it is the province of the ‘ludicrous artist, 
by the selection of very incompatible and unequal ideas, by the 
sudden presentation of weak and minute after strong and great 
impressions, unexpectedly to relax and destroy the tension of 





¥ See Rev. vol. xxii. po 15- + See Rev, vol. xxii, p. 114. 
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the mind: which relaxation of tension, if undergone for a 
short time, and with intermission, produces laughter; if for @ 
long time, yawning. We cannot, therefore, approve the meta- 
physical writer, who couples together the beautiful and the 
sublime, without undertaking to discuss either of the connected 
and far more closely concatenated topics. We suspect that 
he proposes to himself the display of ingenious declamation 
rather than of philosophic deduction, and wishes to attain the 
praise of the orator rather than that of the reasoner. 

To give an idea of the execution of this essay, a short ex- 
tract will suffice : | 

¢ In my opinion, the French and the Italians are those nations of 
Europe, in whom ideas of the beautiful most sensibly reside: but 
the Germans, the English, and the Spanish, are more remarkable 
for ideas of the sublime. In Holland, this sentiment is impéreeptible. 

‘ The beautiful itself is divided into two kinds: either it en- 
chants and affects, or it is gay and delights. The first kind ap- 
proaches somewhat to the sublime: the turn of mind which possesses 
it is thoughtful. and capable of deep emotion. The second kind is 
lively and joyf. The first suits the Italian, and the second the 
French. 

‘ In speaking u. the national character which wears the stamp of 
sublimity, it should be remarked that this last is sometimes of the 
terrific kind inclining to the gigantic ; sometimes it is an admiration 
of the noble; and sometimes of the magnificent. I think that I 
may confidently attribute to the Spanish the sentiment of the first 
kind ; to the English that of the second, and to the Germans that 
of the third. A taste for the magnificent is not so original by its 
very nature as other sorts of taste; and, though the spirit of imita- 
tion may be connected with any sentiment whatever, it belongs pe- 
ceuliarly to the splendidly sublime :—for this sentiment is properly an 
union of the noble and the beautiful; which, separately considered, 
are less lively :—it results that the character entertaining them is at 
leisure to follow examples, and even needs models :—So that the 
German will be less susceptible of the beautiful than the French, 
less susceptible of the sublime than the English, and yet more adapted 
to the union of the two than either, and less likely to incur the faults 
of excess to which either single emotion tends.’ 

Were we endeavouring to characterize this work in the 
dialect peculiar to Professor Kant, we should observe that “ its 
intensive like its extensive magnitude is small :—as a detached 
disquisition, or as a contribution to the theory of taste, it is 
alike unimportant ; its subjective is as slight as its objective 
worth.—Of the author we cannot but suspect that his empirical 
acquaintance with works of taste is not comprehensive; his re- 
ceptivity for esthetic gratification not delicate ; his transcend- 
ental deduction of the categories of criticism neither discretive 
nor exhaustive; and that the phenomena of beauty, with re- 
spect to him, rank among the noumena.” 
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Agr. XXIV. Les Emigrés justifizs, &e. i.e. The Emigrants justified ; 
or a Refutation of M. Leuliete’s Reply to M. Lally-Tollendal. 
By F. T—D. ‘8vo. pp. 100. Paris. London, Dulau 
and Co. 

y M. de Lally Tollendal’s impressive and eloquent Defence 
of the Emigrants, we spoke as we felt, in vol, xxiii. p. 508. 

and to Leuliete’s Reply a few words were allotted in vol. xxiv. 

p- 585. This is a rejoinder to that reply, not by the oriyinal 

author, but by an anonymous coadjutor, as imprudent as he 

is virulent. Where the object is to obtain an alleviation if 

- Not a reverse of sentence, it is absurd to revile the governing 
power, the only fountain of clemency. Is indignation never 

to wear the curb of prudence? Is it just towards a fellow- 
sufferer, to revive by abuse the undistinguishing anger which 
time and security had begun to subdue? Is it becoming to 
search for firebrands in the furnace of the Anti-jacobins, 
when the arm should be extending the branch of the 
suppliant ? 








Tay. 





Arr. XXV. Eprisi Africa. Curavit JoHannes MELcHIoR 
Hartmann. Lditio altera. 8 maj. Gottinge. 1796. 


HIs.commentary on the African geography of the middle 4 

ages is a prize-dissertation crowned at Gottingen in 
1791, and now republished with corrections and improve- 
ments. It is a very complete disquisition, ‘The prolegomena 
treat of the country, the person, and the religion, of the 
author; and of his geographical work, his sources of intel- 
ligence, and his mode of computation. ‘The second section | 
compares this Arabian geographer with Abulfeda. ‘Ihe third 
extracts his description of Africa, and ascertains his topo- 
graphic nomenclature in very learned notes.—This elaborate 
undertaking merits the gratitude of every fricnd to geogra- 
phical science. Po 





Art. XXVI. Lettre écrite le 1 Fuin, &c. i.e. A Letter written 
on the 3st June 1797, to a Member of the Council of Five 
Hundred. 8vo. Paris. 1797. London, Dulau and Co, 
Price 6d. 

nis letter relates to the negotiation between the French 
Republic and the German Emperor, which occupied the 
politicians of Paris at the period at which it was written, or said 
to be written: it appears to be the work of one of the banished 
party, and recommends a more concessive and more equitable 
spirit than that which distinguishes the domineering Directors 
who have triumphed. dD? 


Art. 
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Art. XXVII. Discours Moraux && Politiques; &c. it. e. Moral 
and Political Discourses. By Madame pt Gentis. First printed : 
at Paris in 1790. New Edition. 1t2mo. pp. 248. Berlin. 
‘1797. London, De Boffe. Price 4s. 
| 


Te general merit of Madame pg GENLIs as a writer is suf- 

ficiently known :—she seldom fails to be interesting enough 

tc invite a first, and seldom brings forwards ideas so important 
as to merit a repeated perusal. 

This volume contains a new edition of some pamphlets se- 


verally published at Paris, which here appear corrected, ac- 


companied with such notes as the lapse of time has rendered 
necessary, and introduced by a preface. The matters discussed 
are, The Education of the Dauphin, The Expediency of a 
Law in favour of Adoption, The Suppression of Convents for 
Nuns, The public Education of Women, he Study of Botany, 
The public Education of the People, and ‘The proper Limita- 
tion of Luxury and Hospitality. A reply to the criticisers of 
the second essay intervenes. ‘The strictures on the education 
of women have the most value. 


Tay: 





Art. XXVIII. Grundriss der Naturgeschichte, &c. i.e. Plan of 
a Natural History of the Human Species, delineated. By C. F. 
Lupwic, Professor at Leipzig. 8vo. pp, 313. With Five 

Pilates. 1796. 


WE point out this learned text book as likely, by its refer- 
ences, to be of use to inquirers. The author has en- 
deavoured to distinguish man from all other animals, more accu- 
rately than has hitheto been done. He assigns more anatomi- 
cal points of difference between him and the ape: he points 
out what is arbitrary in the distinction of varieties and races ; 
and he brings more arguments in behalf of the unity pf the 
species. 
The work contains a number of useful tables, belonging to 
the probability of life in different situations. : Bed... $. 
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Art. XXIX. The present State of Medical Learning in the City of 
New York. 8vo. pp. 16. Swords, New York. 1797. 


pre™ this report, it appears that the attempts to establish a 
medical school at New York have been crowned with suc- 
cess. The lectures seem to be conducted nearly on the plan 
adopted in Great Britain. | 3 Oe 
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Tothe REMARKABLE Passaces in this Volume. 


N.B, ¥o find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, see the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 
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IR, atmospheric, experiments on, 
respecting its composition, 534. 
Apples and pears, culture of, for cider 

and perry, 53+ 
itecture, antient, beauty of, whence 
derived, 539. 
Mristotie, his ethics and politics, trans- 
bated by Dr. Gillies, 333. Plan of 
the work, 335- 


Bacon, Lord, his poor circumstances, 
after his diSgraceful reverse of for- 
tune, 139+ 

Bailly, M. his eloge, 481. 

Bank, of England, observations on the 
establishment of, 344. 

Barret, the painter, memoir and cha- 
racter of, as‘an artist, 431. 

Barry, Mr. (the painter) his censure of 
picture cleaners, (or ‘* defacers,’’) 
435+ His additions to Pilkington’s 
’ Dictionary of Painters, mew edit. id. 

Baxter, Mr. his account of his edition 
of Horace, 512. 

Beatsen, Mr. his essay on farm-build- 
ings, 389. ‘ 

Bedford, Duke of, his speech in the 
Flouse of Peers, for the removal of 


ministers, 463. Lord Grenville’s ree 
futation of the Duke’s arguments, ib. 

Beddoes, Dr. his lecture introductory to 
his course on the human body, recom- 
mended, 78, 

Bible, Dr. Geddes’s trans], of, Vol. II. 
considered,—with the Doctor’s reply 
toobjections, &c. 407. His denial of 
the inspiration of the Hebrew histo- 
rians defended, 408. His ideas of 
the intrinsic and comparative merit 
of the Hebrew historians, 409. Spe- 
cimen of the translation, 432. 

Binomial theorem, See Maseres, See 
Bonnycastle. 

Blights, on fruit trees, singular method 
of preservation from, 97. 

Bonnycastle, Mr. his method of demon 
strating the binomial theorem, 378. 

Bridewell Hospital, history of the esta- 
blishment of, 141. Mismanagement 
of, in later times, 142. 

Bristol Hotwell water, analysis of, 116, 

Bull baiting and bull-fights censured, 
289. 

Bull, John, his character, sketched by 
a politician of the present day, 333. 
Burke, Edmund, his sentiments on the 
French revolutions 1791-1793, 8Q6 
His observation on the conduct of our 
parties, in regard to French politics, 
_ On the proposals for peace, &c. 

Qe 


Candies, 
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Cc 


Candies. See Soap. 

Caricature, satirical painting, 286. 

Chatterton, verses by way of tribute to 
the memory of that unfortunate youth, 
474. 

China, particulars relative to, noticed by 
a gentleman in the suite of the late 
einbassy from England, 555. Of the 
great wall, 556, That part of the 
country through which the ambassa- 
dor travelled to Pekin, described, 557. 

Cider, proper culture of apples for, 502. 

Cailins, the poet, general character of his 
works, 107. 

Condorcet, M. memoirs of his life and 
works, 484. His miscrable death, 
4838. 

Constantinople, present state of, 122 
Form, extent, and population of that 
emporium, id, Public edifices, 123. 
Person and character of the emperor 
described, 124. Administration of 
government, 125+¢ Other particulars, 
126. 

Cookery, new economical method of, 35 3. 

Corn-stands, at Wooburn abbey. See 
Sinclair. 

Corr EesPonpence with the Reviews 
ers:—Mr. Tomlins, relative to his 
Law.-Dictionary, 119. Mr. Howlett 
re), to his pamphlet on corn, ib. Mr. 
Salmon rel. to his Grammar, 120. 
The author of the French version of 
Homer’s Battle of the Frogs, &c. ib. 
Mr. Butler, on his edition of Marcus 
Mustrus, &c. 239. A Member of 
ate Senate, at Cambridge, on the same 
subject, ib. A Constant Reader, on 
the method of preparing opium, 240. 
C—s; M—s, on tithes, ib, Ditto, on 
the saine subject, 360. Westmorien- 
sis—Inquiry concerning antient geo 
graphers, 479. Rusticus, on a passage 
in the M, R. ib, 

Cottages, proper sizes of, for the different 
classes of the labouring people, 393. 
Crocker, Mr. on farm-houtes, &c, 392. 
Crosfield, Dr. his opinion rel. to the cure 
ot the scurvy, 147- Remarkable case, 

ibs 

Curates of the Church of England, their 
condition considered, 347. 


D 


Deprivatien, in ecclesiastical law, curious 
detail of, 73. 

Desborough, hist. and antiquities of, 158. 

Devonshire, eprings abounding in that 


countfy, 275¢ Animals there, a8o. Jf 

Mr. !Polwhele’s history of Deven 
continued, id, 

Diabetes Mellitus cases of that diseave, ia 
refe:ence to the new doctrines of che- 
mistry, 59- 

Digby, Lord, his remarkable speech in 
parliament on Lord Strafford’s im- 
peachment, 137. 

Drummond, Mr. his agricultural improve- 
ments at the moss of Kincardine, §0. 

Dyer, Mr. his pro'ogue and epilogue to 
Ruggle’s Latin comedy of Ignoramus, 
108, 


E 


Earth, globe of, thoughts on its strac- 
ture, 242. Traditions of the earliest 
nations, ib, Mosaic account, 2466 
Buffon’s system, 246. Volcante 
system, 249. System of Wallerius, 
251. Dr. Hutton’s theory, 2536 
Mr. Howard’s conclusions on this sub- 
ject, id. 

England,inhabitants of,too wealthy; theit 
wealth productive of much evil to 
them, 38. Pernicious effects of the 
occupations of the people, 41. De- 
population of the English, both at 
home and abroad, 43. 

Engraving, art of, discussed, saa. 
Fuesslin’s catalogue of engravers, ibe 

Erskine, Mr. his speech at the trial of 
Williams for publishing Paine's * Age 


%° 


of Reason,”” 1106 


F 


Farm-buildings, observations rel, to their 
constiuction, 389+ See also Beatsan, 
Hunt, and Crocker, 

Fever, yellow, account of, as it ape 
peared at New York, in 1795, 5316 
Medical treatment of, id, 

Filewood, Rev. Mr. his successful em- 
— of land gained from the sea, 

2. 

France, not so formidable in respect ‘to 
her present contest with England, as 
generally supposed, 215. The latter 
encouraged to persevere in the war, till 
an honourable and secure peace can be 
made, 226, Sketch of Modern 


France, by a lady, in a late tour, 437. 
Calais, present state of, 438. Of Paris, 
440. Sittings of the Council of Five 
Hundred, 44%. Council of ntients, 
444. Route continued to Switzer- 
land, 445+ State of public affairs ia 
France, 
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Prance, at the beginning of the year 
3996, 456+ Consequences of an in- 
vasion Of Great Britain by the French, 
464. Warning to Britons against 
French perfidy, 467. Ba: ruel’s 
invectives against, particularly with 
Bespect to free masonry, soz. The 
Freach revolution compared with that 
of America, 537- Dumouriez’s opi- 
~nion of the present state of the war, 
with respect to Europe in general, 547. 
Sir F, D’Ivernois foresees the speedy 
downfall of the French republic, 575. 
That gentleman unfairly darkens the 
internal state of Francé, 578. More 
favorable view of, ib, French military 
hospitals well managed, 582. 
Free-Masonry, foreign societies of, charged 
with being dangerous to religion and 
government, 303. Barruel’s* accusa- 
tions noticed, 502. 
Frenchmen, anecdote characteristic of, 


577+ 
G 


Geography, northern, of the Greeks and 
Romans, 569. Of Africa, in the 
middle ages, 586. 

Gesner, Solomon, account of, and of his 
very ingenious works, 526. 

Gibbon’s posthumous works, review of 
concluded, 425. Mr. G. recommends 
Mr. John Pinkerton, on account of 
his historical abilities, 423. 

Gilasse, Rev. Dr. his observations on 
the condition of the cottages, 335. 
Gevernment, and civil society, how af- 

fected by property, 176. 

Grattan, Mr. general character of his 
political declamations, &c. gc. 

Gretry, M. his memoirs of himself, and 
his musical performances, 491. 


H 


Harper, Mr. his observations relative to 
theexisting differences between France 
and America, controverted by Mr, 
Monroe, 232. 

Hebrew language, elements and theory 
of, 202. 

Hobby-berse, that metaphorical expression 
sometimes misapplied, 105. 

Holbein, Hans, imitations of his original 


drawings, 232. Biographical account 


. of this famous artist, and of his works, 


px, Mr. his memoir on the distribu- 


tion of fasms, farm-buildings, &c, 
3946 


Huttner, Mr. his letters concerning the 
late embassy to China, 554, 

Hutton, Dr. his curious tables of resists 
ances of the air, in regard to projected 
bodies, 372. 375 


Tand J 


Fervas, the painter, account of, and of 
his productions, 434. 

Ireland, suggestions towards resettling the 
peace and prosperity of that island, 
op solid and permanent grounds, a1. 
Affairs of Ireland farther discussed, 


$$O-—§§2- 


K 


Kant, Professor, his sentiments on the 
Sublime and Beautiful, 584. 

Kauffman, Angelica, account of, and of 
her ingenious productions in the fine 
arts, 524. : 

Kemble, Mr. J. P. his excellence on the 
Stage, verses in praise of, 328, | 

» Charles, his acting commended, 





ib, , 
Kincardine. Moss, singular agricultural. 
improvements there, 48, 


L 


Land, gained from the sea, successful 
embankment and security of, 62. 

Landaff, Bishop of, his address to the 
people canvassed by Mr, Wakefield, 
315. Mr. W, answered by Mr. Ranby, 
319. 

La Lande, M, his eulogies on M.M, 
Bailly,Condorcet, and Lavoisier, 481. 

La Place, M. de, his memoir on the 
sccular equations which affect the mo- 
tions of apogee and nodes of the lunar 
orbits, 560, 

Lavoisier, M. his life and works, 489. 

+, Strictures on his elements of 
chemistry, 114. : 

Law of parliament, remarks on the in- 
accuracy of that expression, 130. 

Literature, general culture of, in modern. 
Europe, 565. Germany, id. Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, 566, 

Livy, L. ix. c. 45, extracted as a spe- 
cimen of a new translation of that 
author, 45. The translation criti- 
cised, 47. 

Lysons, Mr, his extraordinary ski}! and in- 
dustry, manifested in discovering, en- 
gtaving, and publishing some beautiful. 

remains 
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remains of Roman art and magnifi- 
cence in Glocestershire, 173. 


M 


Man, difference of, from other animals, 
537- 


Maseres, Baron, curious article by, in. 


Hut*ton’s Mathematical Dictionary, on 
the binomial theorem, 377. 

Middlesex, Lord, treasurer to James I, 
remarkable anecdote relative to his 
prosecution, &c. 140, 

Moira, Earl of, his speech in the debate 
of the Irish House of Peers, on the 
adoption of conciliatory measures in 
Ireland, 450. Answered by Lord 
Clare, 451. 

Monboddo, Lord, his general estimate of 
the riches of England, 37. Evil ef- 
fects of too much money in this 
country, ib. The passion for wealth 
productive of crimes, vices, diseases, 
and indigence, 38. His opinion of po- 
pulation, 41. Of the occupations of 
the English, 42. His account of the ex- 
cellent management of his tenants, 43. 

Monroe, Mr. his strong objections to Mr. 
Harper’s observations on the misun- 
derstanding between France and Ame- 
Tica, 2426 


N 


Navigation, Mr. Nichelson’s observations 
on the art of, 265. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his birth, education, 
and early studies, 370. 


O 


O'Connor, Mr. his energetic letters to 
Lord Camden, stating his singularly 
hard Casey 345. 

Okely, Dr. his method of philosophizing, 
163. His system of nature, 164. 
ZEras of mankind, 166. His recanta- 
tion, 168. 

Ox-teams, expence of, compared with 
that of horse-teams, 271. Different 
modes of yoking oxen, id, 


P 


Paine, T. bis letter to Mr. Erskine, 
concerning the Bible, 283. 

Parliament, mode of proceeding in, re- 
specting conferences and_ impeach- 


ments, 13%. 


Persia, empire of, geographical, histo« 
rical, poacert, and statistical descripe 
tion of, 171. Chorographical sketch 
of, 573. 

Philosophizing, Dr. Okely’s bese mode 
of. 163, Aristotelian mode, ib. Bacon 
nian method, 164. 

Pictures, method of transferring from 
plaster-walls, or boards, to canvas, 63. 

Poor, Mr, Ruggles’s new edition of his 
history of, commended, 64. Enquiry 
into the state of the poor, and the best 
means of improving it, 181. Reporte 
of the society for bettering their con= 
dition, 335. 459+  Adiress to the 
landed interest on the deficiency of 
habitations and fuel for the poor, 460. 

Property, its influence on civiligationy 
society, and government, 176, 

Prosodies of the Greek language considere 
ed, 255. Bp. Horsley’s opinions exe 
hibited, 260, y 


R. 


Reform, serious address to the people of 
England, onthat subject, q58. Ree 
rte without change, recommended, 
10. 

Resistance, of the air, in the case of 9 
projected body, sound doctrine of, 372, 
Curious tables of, for all velocities, 
373) 375> 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, biographical me 
moirs of, 29. His studies, 30. His 
paintings, 31. Strictures on his co« 
louring, 32. His death, 33. His 
dis:inguished character, 35, His aca« 
demical discourses, 36. His picturesque 
journey to ** France and Holland,’’ vis, 
Bruges, 144. Ghent, 145. Brussels, 
ib, Mechlin, 146.  Antwetp, id, 
Amsterdam, 150. Dusseldorp, 162. 
Literary works of Reynolds, 159. 

Rogers, Mr. his verses to a friend on hig 
marriage, 364. 

Rubens, characier of his paintings, by 
Sir J. Reynolds, 153, 


Ss 


Salmon, Mr. his method of transferring 
pictures from boatds or plaster-walls 
to canvat, 63. c 

Sculpture, antient, causes of the perfee- 


tion of, §15. 
Sea, land gained from. See Fileepood, 


Sermon, ironical, in defence of the prea 

sent war, 359. 
Shakspeare, commentary on various pas. 
sages in bis ** As you like it;” ona 
Principle 
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IN DE X. 


principle of criticism derived from 
Locke’s, Doctrine of the Association of 
Ideas, g00, 

Siddons, Mrs. her theatric excellence poe- 

* tteally asserted, 327- 

Signals, different modes of, 446. An- 
tient and modern methods of commu- 

/ ication by signals, 447. Readiated 
telegraph, 443. 

Sinclair, Sir John, his communication to 
the Board of Agriculture, rel.tive to 
the corn-stands at Wooburn Abbey, 

g2. 

Staves, mode of purchasing at a sale of 
slaves in Barbadoes, 422. Manner 
—— the new slaves are treated, 

Smyrna, remarkable for its ill. built nar- 
row streets, 127- 

Seap, and candles, the manvfacture of, 

“ pot injurious to health, 535. 

Somer setsbire, agriculture of, 268. Horse- 
teams, advantages of, compared with 
those of oxen, 27%, Lime a great 
article of improvement in the Mendip 
Fills, 272. 

Springs, clralybeate, in what respects un- 

« favourable to the country where they 
are found, 275. 

Sterne, Laurence, his epitaph, by Gar- 
rick, @88. 

Strafford, Lord, memorable particulars 
relative to his trial, 135. King 

’ Charles’s promissory letter to him, 
which was not fulfilled, 137. Speech 
of that monarch, from the throne, in 
favour of that unfortunate nobleman, 
238. Proceedings in parliament on 
that speech, id. 

Sterz, character of that ingenious writer, 
$25. the note. 


T 


Tea-board, poetically described, 102. 

Torentum, present state of that once 
flourishing city, 523. 

Taxation, hints towards an improved 
system of, 224. Conselatory thoughts 
On, 342. 


U and V 


Villa, beautifully described, in Rogers’s 
\Peetical Epistle to a Friend, 362. 
Vinci, Leonardo df,. imitations of his 


ergimnal designs, é&c. 253. 
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United Irishmen, society of, their solemn 


decla: ation, er test-oath, 96, 


WwW 

Warner, Dr. his Metronariston, &c. 41 ss 

Water, beneficial effects of, as.a remedy 
in febrile diseases, 67. How applied 
in the yellow fever, at New York, 
533 ; 

Waters, mineral, general strictures on, 
115. See also Springs, 

Wedgwood, Mr. Josiah, anecdotes rel, 
to, 169. His extraordinary improve- 
ments in the art of pottery, ib, Ape 
plauded as the honourable architect of 
his own large fortune, ib. The pro- 
poser of the Grand Trunk Canal navi- 
gation, connecting the Trent and the 
Mersey, id. 

West-Indics, account uf the campaign in, 
under Sir C. Grey and Sir J, Jervis, 
421. The conduct of those commanders 
defended, with respect to the charges of 
extorted contributions, &c. 424. 

Williams, T. his prosecution for publish- 
ing ** The Age of Reasen,” 109. 
T. Paine’s censure of those proceed- 
ings, 235. 

Wilson, the painter, memoir and cha- 

__racter of, and of his works, 433. | 

Wincheleca, Lord, his excellent plans for 
rendering the lower classes of the 
people easy in. their circumstances, 
and worthy members of society, 

Ze 

Were: Dr. alias Peter Pindar, said to 
be the author of the supplement te 
the new edition of Pilkington’s Dic- 
tionary of Painting, 435. 

W oodchester, remarkable Roman antiquie 
ties discovered there, by Mr, S, Ly- 
sons ; consisting of beautiful Mosaic 

, pavements, &c, 174. 

Wycombe, West, descriptive account of, 
159+ Medmenham Abbey, ib, Monks 
of St. Francis, 1d 


Z 


Young, Arthur, his recommendation of 
the most vigorous measures, in pro- 
secuting the war, 463. Also the ut- 
most sincerity and commercial inter- 
course, in case of peace, 462. 

——, Thomas, essay on humanity to 
animals, 467. Instances of the great 
sensibility of some creatutes, 468. 


OF THE NEW SERIES. 











